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Relailer  says 
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Saturday 
newspapers 
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effsel  printing 

Judge  erders 
Tucsen  sate 
in  21  menlhs 


Thedtyoftlie 
big  shoulders’ 
biggest  shoulder* 

When  they  have  a  problem  in  our  town,  many  folks 
turn  to  the  Tribune’s  problem-solver,  Action  Express. 
All  told.  Action  Express  fielded  104,000  requests  for 
help  last  year.  We  don’t  necessarily  wait  for  those 
calls  to  come  to  us,  either.  Action  Express  is  a  mobile 
city  desk  that  roams  Chicagoland  helping  people  with 
their  problems. 

Good  ideas  such  as  Action  Express  are  why  so 
many  people  in  Mid  America  lean  on  the  Tribune 
for  both  news  and  features. 


14  Mexican 
newsmen  die 
in  piane  crash 


ALBANY  -  SCHENECTADY  -  TROY  STANDARD  METRO  AREA 

ONE  MARKET-ONE  BUY 

THE  NEWSPAPERS:  The  Capital  Newspapers 
Group  is  a  unified  group  providing  the  largest  morning 
and  evening  circulations  in  23-county  Capitaland.  On 
Sunday  it  publishes  the  only  local  Sunday  newspaper 
serving  the  area.  The  morning-evening  combination  de¬ 
livers  New  York  State’s  3rd  Metro  Market  as  follows: 


PERCENT 

COUNTY  COVERAGE 

Albany  .  90.1% 

Schenectady .  51.9% 

Troy  (Rensselaer) .  33.1% 

Saratoga .  21.4% 


THE  MARKET:  Our  4-county  Standard  Metropolitan 
Area,  the  heart  of  23-county  Capitaland,  ranks  44th 
nationally  and  3rd  among  New  York  State’s  12  Metro¬ 
politan  Areas. 


CATEGORY 

AMOUNT 
(ADD  000) 

RANKING 

Population 

730.2 

44 

Consumer  Spendable  Income 

$2,159,220 

43 

Total  Retail  Sales 

$1,173,420 

45 

Food  Sales 

$  273,919 

43 

Apparel  Sales 

$  87,232 

33 

Daily  Metro  Coverage  59.3%  on  Sunday  47.5% 


HEARST’S  CAPITALAND  NEWSPAPER  GROUP 


ACTIVIST. 

Today’s  newspapers  offer  a  challenge.  For  those 
who  want  to  meet  the  world  on  their  own  terms.  Who 
want  their  voices  heard.  In  service  to  man.  Com¬ 
munity  action.  Conservation.  Governmental  reform. 
Freedom.  Newspapers  are  the  answer  for  today’s 


activists.  Who  seek  a  sense  of  accomplishment. . .a 
return  for  their  efforts ...  personal  satisfaction.  And 
Donrey  is  the  action  Group.  Fast  moving.  Growing. 
With  twenty-five  dailies.  Twenty  weeklies.  In  eight 
states.  Choose  a  newspaper  career.  But  make  it 
with  Donrey. 


Donald  W.  Reynolds,  President 
737  N.  Main,  Las  Vegas,  Nevada  89101 
920  Rogers  Avenue,  Fort  Smith.  Arkansas  72901 
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Delivering  your  advertising 
message  every  week  to  the  world’s 
most  influential  molders  of  public  opinion 
in  the  newspaper,  advertising 
and  communications  fields 


Editor  &  Publisher 

Weekly  news  magazine  of  the  newspaper  business 
850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

FEBRUARY 

1  1-13 — API  Seminar  for  sports  editors.  Columbia  University,  New  York  City, 
j  5 — Western  Newspaper  Industrial  Relations  Bureau.  Century  Plaza,  Los 
I  Angeles. 

j  5-7 — New  Jersey  Press  Association.  Mechanical  conference.  Shelburne 
Hotel.  Atlantic  City. 

5-7 — Pennsylvania  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Seminar  on  Problems  of 
Youth  in  Today's  Society.  Penn  Harris  Motor  Inn,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
j  5-8 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Century  Plaza,  Los 
j  Angeles. 

7-11 — Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Robert  Meyer 
I  Motor  Inn,  Orlando,  Fla. 

I  8-10 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Syracuse  Hotel  Motor 
i  Inn,  Syracuse. 

I  11-14 — Education  Writers  Association.  Mayflower  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 
j  12-14 — Alabama  Press  Association.  Hotel  Stafford.  Tuscaloosa. 

1  12-14 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association  Convention.  Sheraton-Columbus  Motor 

Inn,  Columbus. 

12-14 — South  Carolina  Press  Association.  Sheraton  Columbia  Inn,  Columbia. 
12-18 — Accredited  Home  Newspapers  of  America.  Runaway  Bay  Hotel, 
Jamaica. 

I  14 — South  Carolina  Associated  Press  News  Council.  Capital  Cabana, 

I  Columbia. 

15-17 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  Sheraton  Motor  Hotel.  El  Paso. 
15-27 — API  Seminar  on  the  Sunday  and  Weekend  Newspaper.  Columbia 
;  University,  New  York  City. 

18- 21 — Georgia  Press  Institute.  University  of  Georgia.  Athens. 

19- 22 — Colorado  Press  Association.  Brown  Palace  Hotel.  Denver. 

20- 21 — Oregon  Press  Conference.  Eugene  Hotel.  Eugene. 

20- 22 — Maryland-Delaware-D.C.  Press  Association.  Sheraton  Park  Hotel. 

■  Washington. 

'  20-22 — Mississippi  Valley  Classifed  Advertising  Managers  Association. 

I  Hotel  La  Salle,  Chicago. 

21 -  The  Chesapeake  Associated  Press  Association.  Sheraton-Park  Hotel, 

I  Washington,  D.C. 

22- 24 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association.  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

MARCH 

5-7 — National  Newspaper  Association  Government  Workshop.  Hotel  Wash- 
I  ington,  Washington,  D.C. 

I  6-8 — Northwest  Mechanical  Conference.  Hilton  Hotel,  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

I  7-8 — Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers.  Pick- 
Fort  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus. 

12- 14 — New  York  Press  Association.  Hotel  Syracuse,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

13- 14 — Michigan  Press  Association  Classified  Conference.  East  Lansing. 
15-20 — Penney-Missouri  Awards  Women's  Page  Workshop,  University  of 

Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 

15-27 — API  Seminar  on  New  Methods  of  Newspaper  Production.  Columbia 
1  University,  New  York  City. 

19- 21 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Bellevue  Strat¬ 
ford  Hotel,  Philadelphia. 

20- 21 — Texas  Press  Association  Mechanical  Conference.  Sam  Houston  State 
University.  Huntsville.  Tex. 

22-26— New  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Jamaica  Hilton,  Jamaica. 
B.W.I. 


APRIL 

I  1-4 — Associated  Court  and  Commercial  Newspaper  Publishers.  Skyline 
i  Country  Club,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

3-5 — Tri-State  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Habana  Inn, 

I  Oklahoma  City. 

I  5-7 — API  Seminar  for  Women's  Page  Editors.  Columbia  University,  New 
j  8-10 — Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets.  Workshop.  Ramada  Inn,  Peoria, 
j  York. 

9-11 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association-Interstate  Advertising 
I  Managers.  Display  conference.  Hotel  Hershey,  Hhershey,  Pa. 

1 1 —  National  Newspaper  Awards  dinner.  Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto. 

12- 14— Inter-State  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Anapolis,  Md. 

12-15 — INCA-FIEJ  Production  Managers.  Mainz  Hilton,  Mainz,  Germany. 

Toronto. 

16-17 — Canadian  Dally  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Royal  York  Hotel, 

14 — Canadian  Press.  Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto. 

.  19-May  I — API  Seminar  for  Circulation  Managers.  Columbia  University, 
New  York. 

20-23 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel, 
New  York. 

23-25 — American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies.  Greenbrier,  White 
Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va. 
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Blue-chip  buy  at  the  SEC 

There  is  simply  no  other  newspaper  that 
'  official  Washington  puts  as  much  stock  in  as 
The  Washington  Post. 

Its  reputation  for  factual,  objective  report¬ 
ing  and  forthright  editorial  comment  makes  it  a 
trusted  source  for  the  people  in  Washington  who 
.  need  to  know. 

More  of  them  read  The  Post  than -any  other 
paper  in  town.  Or  any  paper  from  out  of  town. 

Washington  has  a  mind  of  its  own. 


I 


He’s 

riding  high 
again... 


umn 


BILL  DOYLE,  “Daily  Investor”  columnist  for  United  Fea¬ 
tures,  wrote  his  swan  song  column  after  a  dozen  years  and 
got  in  his  “last  word”  in  reply  to  a  “composite  gripe”  from 
readers.  In  answer  to:  “If  you’re  so  damned  smart  then  why 
ain’t  you  rich?”  Doyle  replied:  “I  ain’t  poor.”  Doyle  is  now 
a  vicepresident  of  Investors  Diversified  Services.  His  column, 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  News  and  in  more  than  100 
newspapers,  was  taken  over  by  Charles  Elia,  long-time  finan¬ 
cial  newspaperman  and  Doyle's  desk-companion  on  the  New 
York  World-Telegram  &  Sun. 


HEADY  HEADS — When  singer  Bobbie  Gentry  and  gambling 
king  W'illiam  Harrah  were  married  recently  the  Grants  Pass 
(Ore.)  Courier  headed  the  story:  “Bobbie  Comes  Marching 
Down  the  Aisle,  Harrah,  Harrah!”  and  howzahout:  “Santas 
Graduated  Magna  Cum  Ho!  Ho!  Ho! — Los  Angeles  Times. 
.  .  .  Headline  over  story  in  Cincinnati  Enquirer  about  Pamela 
Tiffin,  from  Tiffin,  Ohio:  “Miss  Tiffin  Doesn’t  Miss  Tiffin.” 


On  duty  from  3  to  11  each  weekday  evening,  Robert  Kalahar, 
Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot  night  copy  editor,  often  re¬ 
ceives  a  variety  of  telephone  calls.  Here  is  his  report  of  one: 

With  charges  flying  these  days  from  various  quarters  that 
the  newspaper  prints  “only  had  news,”  we  are  overjoyed  to 
report  that  not  a  single  airliner  was  lost  over  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  Wednesday  night. 

Although  we  did  not  actually  print  this  happy  news,  we  did 
report  it  on  the  telephone  to  one  reader. 

Here's  how  it  happened:  At  exactly  11  p.m.  the  phone  rang 
in  the  news  room  and  the  following  conversation  took  place: 

“Is  there  anything  on  your  AP  wire  about  an  airliner  down 
in  the  Atlantic?” 

“Hold  on  a  moment,  please.  I’ll  check  it.”  (Long  pause  to 
examine  five  hours  of  accumulated  Associated  Press,  United 
Press  International  and  New  York  Times  wire  copy.)  “No, 
ma’am,  there  isn’t  anything  on  any  of  our  wire  services  about 
a  missing  airliner.” 

“Oh,  thank  goodness!  You’re  a  darling.  Hope  I  haven’t 
bothered  you  too  much.” 

“Not  at  all.  Incidentally,  where  did  you  hear  a  report  about 
an  airliner  being  down?” 

“Oh,  I  didn’t  hear  any  report.  You  see,  my  daughter  and 
son-in-law  and  their  three  small  children  are  flying  to  Spain 
on  an  Iberia  airliner — and  I  just  wondered  if  everything  was 
all  right  with  them.  You  know  how  grandmothers  are  about 
these  things.” 

“Yes,  I  know.” 

“Thank  you  a  million.” 

“You’re  welcome,  ma’am.” 

Now,  let’s  not  hear  any  more  nonsense,  plea>e.  about  the 
paper  failing  to  report  “good  news.” 

Or  even  no  news. 


He  survived  heart  attack.  He  is  back  on  the  job 
because  coronary  care  units,  new  drugs  and  ad¬ 
vanced  methods  of  rehabilitation  are  helping  doc¬ 
tors  fight  the  Nation’s  Number  1  killer. 

Heart  scientists  predict  even  greater  heart-sav¬ 
ing  achievements  in  the  foreseeable  future,  pro¬ 
vided  funds  are  increased  for  research,  education 
and  community  service.  Help  make  these  predic¬ 
tions  come  true.  Give  more. 


State  police  advised  everyone  who  didn’t  travel  to  stay  home. 
— From  Oklahoma  City,  Daily  Oklahoman.  Robert  Interpreter 
is  editor  of  the  Sandpainter  in  Chinle,  Ariz.  Tlie  Sandpainter 
is  published  bi-weekly  for  the  Navajo  Indians  .  .  .  Kem  Reid, 
Pauls  Valley  (Okla.)  Daily  Democrat  publisher,  knew  noth¬ 
ing  about  it  until  he  saw  it  in  the  paper  but  the  advertising 


Forrest  Duke,  “The  Visiting  Fireman”  night  spot  columnist 
for  the  Las  Vegas  Review-Journal,  had  a  joke  backfire.  He 
ran  a  gag  that  went  like  this:  “A  toad  will  star  in  a  forth¬ 
coming  movie.  Don’t  laugh.  It  may  win  the  .Academy  Awart.” 
You  guessed  it,  says  Duke.  Following  the  Trailblazer  editions, 
the  non-punch  line  read,  “Academy  Award.”  .  .  .  Bob  Peter¬ 
son,  managing  editor,  Durant  (Okla.)  Democrat,  told  his 
“Keeping  in  Step”  column  readers  that  he  shies  away  from 
using  “tow-headed  boy”  and  “comely  bride.”  He  just  knows 
that  “tow-headed”  will  appear  as  “two-headed”  and  “comely” 
as  “homely.” 
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GIVE  .  •  •  SO  more  will  live 

HEART  FUND 
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and  influence  their  families  to  spend  more!  No  wonder  Birmingham  is  one  of  the  Top 
50  markets  in  the  USA!  How  do  you  sales-talk  teens?  Through  the  only  media  that 
really  communicates  to  all  of  them  .  .  . 


Birmingham  Post-Herald 


"ALABAMA  S  MOST  POWERFUL 
SELLING  FORCE" 
Represented  Nationally  by 
NEWHOUSE  NEWSPAPERS 
(Metro  Suburbia.  Inc.) 


Editor  &L  Publisher 

®THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

Robert  U.  Brown  James  Wright  Brown 

Publisher  and  Editor  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


Free  press  in  Peru 

The  military  government  of  Peru  took  two  full  page  atls  in  a  sjte- 
cial  section  of  the  Xcw  York  Times  this  week  to  proclaim  the  great¬ 
ness  of  that  country  and  its  government,  and  also  to  assert  that  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  does  exist  there  and  has  been  protected  by  the  new 
decree:  Statute  of  Press  Freedom. 

The  government  statement  is  couched  in  high  sounding  phrases — 
lip  service  to  the  free  press  idea  while  providing  fines  and  imprison¬ 
ment  for  writers  and  editors  who  violate  a  long  list  of  sins.  It  is 
cleverly  done  declaring  that  the  press  is  controlled  by  a  few  owners 
who  su])press  news.  The  government,  of  course,  insists  the  press 
publish  “all  the  news”  which  includes  government  propaganda  and 
anything  the  government  says  is  “news.” 

Let  the  world  realize  that  the  Peruvian  press  law  is  as  obscene  as 
others  that  threaten  the  press  in  other  Latin  American  countries 
such  as  Brazil.  There  can  be  no  freedom  when  a  judge  can  order  a 
newspaper  to  publish  a  “clarification  or  retraction,”  when  editors  can 
go  to  jail  for  prejudicing  the  honor  or  reputation  of  someone,  or  for 
publishing  false  documents  or  misquoting  someone.  .\nd,  of  course, 
that  blanket  cover  for  any  action  the  state  wants  to  take  against  the 
press — publishing  articles  that  prejudice  internal  security  and  national 
defense — places  the  press  under  permanent  surveillance  and  re- 
stv^ion. 

The  15-cent  paper 

Almost  nine  years  ago  George  Gallup  reported  on  a  survey  reveal¬ 
ing  that  68%  of  the  newspajjer-buying  public  would  be  willing  to 
pay  15  cents  a  day  for  their  paper. 

The  latest  newsprint  price  increase,  the  sizeable  vvage  increases 
granted  in  some  contracts,  the  series  of  strikes  and  shutdowns  of 
newspaj>ers  and  the  threat  of  another  strike  over  wages  in  New  York 
(aty,  suggests  that  newspaper  managements  should  take  another  look 
at  what  Mr.  Gallup  said. 

It  was  in  1957  that  Gallup  suggested  newspapers  would  lie  im¬ 
proved  to  where  they  could  command  10  cents  per  copy,  and  might 
eventually  get  to  15  cents.  In  1961  he  said:  “With  costs  climbing 
year  by  year  the  day  will  undoubtedly  come  when  many  newspapers 
will  have  to  charge  15  cents  a  copy.” 

That  day  may  well  be  here  now. 

Agents  as  ^newsmen  ^ 


Charter  Member.  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulatians  jlOB 
Member.  American 
Bufineu  Preasi  Inc. 


6  Mo.  averaKc  net  paid  June  30,  1969 — 2S.4S* 
Renewal  Rate  73.37% 
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General:  850  Third  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 
10022.  Phone:  212-752-7050.  TELEX  12-5102. 
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shall  Inc.,  Advertising  Representatives. 
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Nothing  could  destroy  the  credibility  and  acceptability  of  U..S.  news¬ 
men  faster  than  to  have  it  become  known  that  they  are  not  what  they 
represent  themselves  to  be — rejxtrters  for  a  free  and  inde{>endent  press 
— but  might  be  agents  of  the  U.S.  Government  disguised  as  “newsmen” 
with  fake  credentials. 

The  White  House  should  publicly  denounce  this  tactic  as  it  was 
recently  uncovered  in  Saigon,  should  track  down  those  responsible 
and  punish  them  publicly.  The  subterfuge  reflects  stupidity  and 
arrogance  of  the  worst  '  ’nd.  i 
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Headlines:  color  them  bright 


By  Marshall  Scliuoii 

‘‘You  have  a  native  ability  for  about  you,  but  for  me  it  con- 
this  stuff,”  a  managing  editor  jures  up  a  long-tressed  knock- 
once  said  of  my  headlines,  of-  out  in  khaki  shorts  and  pith 
fering  what  he  thought  was  a  helmet.  The  verb  Dig,  keyed  to 
compliment,  but  infuriating  me  the  general  connotation  of  arch¬ 
in  the  process.  He  was  saying,  aeology,  rounds  the  head  out 
I  thought,  that  I  wasn’t  half  nicely. 

trying,  that  my  heads  showed  It’s  said,  too,  that  a  bright 
something  other  than  acquired  head  should  sing.  So  go  ahead 


skill.  And  so  I  sulked 


use  words  that  crunch  and  crack 


But  the  blue  funk  didn’t  last  and  scream.  Make  your  headlines 
— because  it  finally  dawned  on  ring  with  sound;  your  reader 
me  that  I’d  conned  the  guy  and  will  hear  you.  Here’s  an  exam- 
he’d  said  exactly  what  he  should,  pie,  the  Call’s  head  on  plans  to 
My  headlines  were,  in  fact,  con-  temporarily  shut  off  the  Ameri- 
veying  the  impression  I  was  can  Side  of  Niagara  Falls: 


laboring  for.  I  was  making  it 
look  easy. 

Since  then,  I’ve  worked  on 
desks  at  a  couple  of  papers — 


From  Roar  to  a  Trickle 
— ^Then  Drip,  Drip,  Drip 

Contrast  is  another  good  way 


currently  in  the  slot  of  the  to  rid  your  big  black  type  of  the 
Morning  Call  in  Allentown,  Pa.  gray  blahs.  Whether  the  subject 


— and  I’ve  wished  on  occasion  is  news  or  feature,  straight  or 
that  some  of  my  rim  men  would  humorous,  upbeat  or  low  key, 
con  me  in  similar  fashion.  contrast  will  give  you  the  need- 

The  simple  fact  is  that  the  ed  brightness.  Witness : 
bright,  clear  heads  which  are 

the  easiest  to  read  also  are  the  Hot  Debate  Cook 

easiest  to  write.  Approach  to  Wa 

For  example,  have  you  ever  xhis  was  a  rewrite 


Hot  Debate  Cooled 
Approach  to  War 

This  was  a  rewrite  of  one 


been  complimented  on  a  head  which  said  ‘‘Johnson,  Top  Aides 
that  was  the  first  which  came  Battled  to  Key  Shift”.  As  writ- 
to  mind?  It’s  a  pretty  sure  bet  ^^gn,  it  was  awkward  and  confus- 
you  have  and  that  ought  to  The  rewrite  offers  interest- 
tell  you  something.  Awkward  jng  contrast— hot  and  cool— and 
phrases  generally  resulted  from  straightforward  clarity, 
juggling  words  insteal  of  play-  it’s  helpful  to  remember  that 
ing  with  thoughts.  Doji’t  take  X  a  good  head  can  sometimes  save 
number  of  key  words  and  try  to  a  bad  story  and,  conversely,  that 
cram  them  into  the  allotted  the  best  story  in  the  paper  won’t 
space.  Don’t  use  that  Thesaurus  get  much  attention  if  the  head  is 
as  a  crutch.  Write  the  idea  as  dull. 


you’d  say  it.  You’ll  be  surprised 
how  often  it  will  fit. 


Whether  you’re  among  their 
fans  or  not,  you  can  take  a  tip 


I’ll  grant  that  some  head  types  from  the  tabloids.  Street  sales 
are  restrictive,  and  that  various  are  their  lifeblood,  and  catchy 
styles  and  taboos  can  be  even  heads  are  the  bait  with  which 
more  so,  but  the  basic  premise  they  make  passers  buy.  True, 
holds.  Our  type  at  The  Morning  home  deliveries  may  mean  the 
Call — Caslon,  Century  and  Ultra  reader  is  stuck  with  your  paper 
Bodoni— hardly  could  be  more  —but  why  not  make  him  happy 
confining.  The  paper,  too,  em-  about  it? 

bargoes  many  common  words  Bright  metaphor  is  perhaps 
and  abbreviations,  hanging  prep-  the  best  way  to  book  a  reader, 
ositions  (splits,  and  heads  be-  When  President  Nixon  present- 
ginning  with  verbs.  Even  in  this  ed  Harry  Truman  with  the  for- 
framework,  however,  it’s  pos-  mer  chief  executive’s  White 
sible  to  write  fast,  colorful  House  piano,  wiping  out  a  long¬ 
heads— and  I  offer  the  samples  time  feud,  the  Call  headlined  it 
below  as  evidence.  thus : 

For  a  starter,  the  most  ob-  rr 

vious  way  to  put  color  into  a 

,  ...  f  i  i.  I  •  i.  -1.  Nixon  Back  in  lune 

headline  is  to  put  color  into  it. 

Red,  green,  beige,  black.  Use  Similarly,  when  the  Army  de¬ 
words  that  paint  a  bright  de-  cided  to  try  out  a  space-age  field 
scription.  Here’s  one  that  ap-  kitchen  with  an  eye  toward  elim- 
peared  in  the  Morning  Call :  inating  KP,  a  copyreader  named 

Mark  Isaacs  made  my  night  by 
headlining  the  story: 

‘Okay,  Soldier,  Let’s  See 
All  Them  Electrons  Shine!’ 

Humor,  obviously,  is  indispen¬ 


sable  to  the  mix.  Too  often, 
though,  it  is  badly  done.  And 
because  it  is  difficult,  it  some¬ 
times  gets  short  shrift.  Again,  a 
first-idea  approach  might  give 
you  a  winner — if  you’re  not 
afraid  to  try.  Just  be  certain  the 
story  calls  for  a  light  head,  and 
then  avoid  being  too  cute  in  its 
execution.  If  nothing  comes  to 
you,  put  it  aside.  Work  another 
piece  of  copy.  Take  a  walk  to 
the  water  cooler.  Anything.  But 
don’t  stare  at  the  story  and 
worry  about  what  will  fit.  In  a 
couple  of  minutes,  you’ll  have 
the  fresh  approach  you  need, 
and  the  wait  will  have  been 
worth  it. 

Occasionally,  a  straight  head 
can  be  funnier  than  one  which 
is  very  clever.  Ergo: 

Keep  Marbles  Out  of  Soup, 

FTC  Tells  Maker,  Ad  Firm 

Typography,  too,  can  be  used 
to  lend  a  whimsical  aptness  and, 
if  nothing  else,  assure  that  the 
story  will  get  more  than  a  cas¬ 
ual  glance.  For  example,  our 
headline  on  a  Britisher  who 
claimed  a  world  record  for  walk¬ 
ing  backwards : 

Race  Reverse  In 
Record  Sets  He 

There  shouldn’t  be  much  point 
in  stressing  use  of  the  strongest 
verb  that  fits  the  story  or  in 
writing  heads  in  the  active 
rather  than  the  passive  voice. 
But  there  is  an  element  that 
does  need  pounding  home.  It  is 
the  single  most  important  factor 
in  making  a  headline  easy  to 
read:  RHYTHM. 

I  don’t  have  any  statistics, 
but  I’d  bet  anything  that  95  per 
cent  of  all  headlines  which  are 
rewritten  would  go  right  by  if 
they  didn’t  jar  a  slotman’s  eye 
short  words,  the  right  combina¬ 


tion  of  words. 

and  ear.  Rhythm.  Long  words, 

The  important  thing  —  and 
seemingly  the  hardest  to  get 
across  to  a  new  man  on  the  rim 
— is  that  you  don’t  have  to  be  a 
published  poet  to  write  a  rhyth¬ 
mic  headline.  Just  put  it  down 
the  way  you’d  say  it.  Imagine  it 
being  read  aloud.  If  it  doesn’t 
sound  right,  then  it  isn’t. 

Almost  any  good  head  could 
serve  as  an  example,  but  here’s 
one  with  enough  rhythm  to  do  it 
nicely.  The  New  York  Times 
News  Service  handled  the  demise 
of  General  Motors’  controversial 
Corvair  as  an  obituary,  and  our 
head  followed  suit: 

(Jiecred,  Jeered,  Jilted, 

G.  M.  Corvair  Dies  at  10 

Here  is  another,  this  one  rely¬ 
ing  heavily  on  alliteration  to 
please  the  eye  while  its  rhythm 
soothes  the  reader’s  mental  ear: 

Parley  at  Paris 
Brief  and  Bitter 

.4gain,  the  thing  is  not  to  get 
hung  up  with  an  angle,  with 
trying  to  .say  everything.  Fre¬ 
quently,  you’ll  wind  up  saying 
nothing  because  the  reader  will 
simply  bypass  the  whole  mess. 
Better  by  far  to  give  the  story’s 
main  facet  a  polished  treatment 
than  to  jam  in  two  or  three  and 
do  none  of  them  justice. 

In  short,  don’t  worry  your 
heads  to  death.  Write  ’em,  con¬ 
sign  them  to  the  gods  (and  the 
composing  room,  which  often 
amounts  to  the  same  thing)  and 
then  sit  back  to  await  the  kudos 
which  come  to  a  deskman  who  is 
fast  and  spontaneous.  Put  some 
oomph  in  those  headlines  and 
make  that  whimpering  slotman 
happy.  The  readers  will  notice, 
too. 


Blonde  Archaeologist  Really 
Digs  Excitement  of  Her  Work 

It  might  easily  have  said  Girl 
Archaeologist,  but  that  word 
Blonde  is  graphic.  I  don’t  know 


Short  Takes 

During  the  night  beaver  had  damned  the  creek  and 
flooded  his  yard. — Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle. 

*  *  * 

Classified  ad:  Robo  100%  automatic  car-wash.  Works 
night  and  day.  Incest  $25,000  up. — Wall  Street  Journal. 
*  *  * 

He  has  been  a  resident  here  for  the  past  twm  years.  .  .  . 
he  now  has  a  paw  practice. — Plainville  (Conn.)  News. 

*  *  * 

Pete  Maravich  ...  is  the  wildest  snorer  in  college  basket¬ 
ball  history. — Davis  (Calif.)  Enterprise. 

*  *  * 

First,  people  with  prominent  cans  will  be  asked  by  the 
sanitation  officer  to  keep  them  out  of  sight. — Fort  Collins 
(Colo.)  Coloradoan. 

*  ♦  * 

Senate  Leader  Hugh  Scott  was  an  unusual  traveling 
companion — an  alley  cat  named  Rover. — Portland  Oregon 
Journal. 
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What  do  the  St  Louis  R)st- 
Dispatdi,  NewY>i4c  R>st,  Louisville 
Courier- Journal, V^^ishington  Stair, 
Oiicago  Sun-Tines,  Norfolk 
Mining-Pilot,  Chattanoogalunes 
and  Ihe  NewYirklimes  have 


in  common; 

Microfilming  Gnporation 
of  America. 


And  that’s  just  part  of  a  growing  list. 

We  mention  these  publications  only  to  make  one  point.  Although 
MCA  is  a  subsidiary  of  The  New  York  Times,  we’re  not  in  any  sense  a  one- 
newspaper  company. 

Of  course,  working  with  The  New  York  Times  has  its  advantages. 
Both  for  us  and  for  your  microfilm  sales.  For  example,  the  marketing,  promotion 
and  fulfillment  skills  of  The  Times  are  directly  applied  to  every  newspaper 
that  we  microfilm. 

There’s  much  more  we  want  to  tell 
you.  Much  we  think  we  can  do  to  expand  your 
microfilm  market.  Our  new  management  team 
has  over  60  years  of  combined  experience  in 
micropublishing.  Our  production  facilities 
are  geared  to  process  the  world’s 


largest  single  newspaper  file.  Our  new 
laboratory  is  the  largest  and  most  ^ 

modem  plant  equipped  to  pro-  I 

duce  newspapers  on  microfilm.  ^ 

MCA.  It  stands  for  i 

the  fastest  growing  microfilming  I 

corporation  in  America.  I 


Microfilming 
Corporation  of  America 

21  Harristown  Road 
Glen  Rock,  N.  J.  07452 
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Fat  Sunday  editions  on  a  diet 

Retailing  trends  revive 
ads  in  Saturday  papers 


liy  (herald  B.  IIeaI<*y 

Atlanta 

Smart  retailers  are  taking 
advantage  of  the  very  definite 
trend  toward  Saturday  business 
and  the  effect  will  be  a  tremen¬ 
dous  shift  away  from  tradi¬ 
tional  Sunday  newspapers,  Lee 
M.  Dubow,  vicepresident/sales 
promotion  of  Foley’s,  Houston 
department  store,  told  a  record- 
breaking  crowd  at  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  sales  conference 
here  last  week. 

“There  are  a  lot  of  retailers 
who  have  to  admit  that  the 
.seven-day  week  is  here  to  stay,” 
Dubow  said.  “I  would  like  to 
make  a  prediction  that  the 
change  in  retail  hours,  whether 
it  be  to  the  seven-day  week  or 
to  a  trend  where  we  are  seeing 
a  six-night  opening,  Monday 
through  Saturday,  will  have  a 
tremendous  impact  on  the  ad¬ 
vertising  of  retail  stores  in 
daily  newspapers. 

“Whether  we  like  it  or  not, 
and  whether  you  like  it  or  not, 
the  Saturday  newspaper,  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening,  is  going  to  be¬ 
come  more  important,  and  the 
large  Sunday  newspapers  less 
important  during  the  next 
decade.” 

The  biggest  day 

Dubow  said  there  are  more 
dollars  spent  on  Saturday  than 
any  other  day  of  the  week.  This 
means  there  will  be  more  adver¬ 
tising  Friday  for  Saturday, 
more  advertising  Saturday 
morning  and  Saturday  evening 
for  Saturday. 

Dubow  stated  that,  contrary 
to  the  popular  conception  within 
the  newspaper  industry,  busi¬ 
ness  is  no  longer  local  and  de¬ 
partment  stores  in  large  cities 
are  becoming  regional. 

This  presents  an  advertising 
problem  that  finds  the  newspa¬ 
per  “in  the  Greyhound  Bus  era,” 
Dubow  said. 

In  Houston,  he  said,  Foley’s 
chooses  to  advertise  in  the  Gal¬ 
veston  (Tex.)  News,  a  paper  50 
miles  from  Houston. 

“We  get  the  ad  set  by  the 
Houston  Post  or  the  Houston 


Chronicle,  and  with  luck,  we  get 
the  mat  pulled  in  time,  so,  if 
we  are  luckier,  we  can  put  that 
mat  on  a  bus  and  send  it  to 
Galveston  in  the  hopes  that  it 
will  make  the  next  day’s  edi¬ 
tion.  We  miss  as  often  as  we 
make  it.  And  yet,  your  newspa¬ 
pers  throughout  the  country 
have  tremendous  facilities  in 
your  editorial  offices  for  trans¬ 
mitting  news,  transmitting 
photos,  for  transmitting  all 
stock  markets  electronically, 
and  yet,  your  advertising  de¬ 
partments  are  back  in  the  Grey¬ 
hound  Bus  era. 

“It  can’t  stay  that  way.  And 
while  you  are  solving  that  prob¬ 
lem,  let  me  cireate  another:  As 
we  continue  to  ride  the  Grey¬ 
hound  Bus  with  our  ads,  do  we 
still  have  a  man  in  the  distant 
city  on  our  payroll  to  get  the 
proofs  and  distribute  in  our  re¬ 
gional  stores?  Do  we  have  to  get 
three  or  four  bills  from  each 
of  the  different  newspapers  for 
each  of  the  ads  we  run  even 
though  the  ads  are  identical? 
And  how  are  you  going  to  solve 
the  problem  of  who  gets  paid 
for  setting  the  original  ad? 
Are  you  going  to  solve  it  by 
setting  up  an  organization  to 
handle  it?  I  have  no  intention 
of  giving  you  the  answers  be- 
cau.se  that  is  why  you  are  all  so 
well  paid.  They  are  the  real 
problems  to  us  and  we  hope  you 
do  move  out  soon  from  the  Grey¬ 
hound  Bus  era  of  transporting 
your  most  marketable  commod¬ 
ity.” 

.Suggests  repluting  editions 

Dubrow  made  another  predic¬ 
tion: 

“At  some  point,  you  in  the 
newspaper  industry  will  drop 
your  competitive  warring  long 
enough  to  get  together  and  set 
up  a  common  accounting  system 
with  a  common  figure  exchange, 
certainly  among  papers  in  your 
circulation  classifications. 

“In  the  next  decade  newspa¬ 
pers  are  going  to  find  a  way  of 
replating  identical  editions,  not 
by  zoning  news  editions,  but  by 
department  store  needs  for 


branch  locations.  You  will  find 
a  way  to  send  these  ads  eco¬ 
nomically,  and  you  will  find  a 
way  to  reproduce  them  in  those 
areas  where  we  need  to  have 
them  reproduced — all  at  a 
standard  rate. 

How  will  you  staff  your  ad¬ 
vertising  departments  to  call  on 
the  retailing  giants  of  the  fu¬ 
ture?”  Dubow  asked.  “Corpora¬ 
tions  that  include  department 
stores,  the  low  margin  specialty 
stores  and  shopping  centers  and 
twigs — all  with  one  gigantic 
owner.  Does  this  perhaps  pre¬ 
dict  a  change  in  the  way  you 
staff  your  traditional  local  and 
national  advertising  depart¬ 
ments?  Might  that  concept  be 
antiquated?” 

Dubow  added  that  newspa¬ 
pers  must  make  it  simple  for 
retailers  to  do  business  with 
them. 

“We  want  to  know  how  to 
most  easily  get  the  ad  in  the 
newspaper  regardless  of  where 
the  newspaper  may  be  located,” 
he  said.  “We  know  that  the 
strength  of  the  newspaper  is  its 
immediacy  just  as  we  know  that 
the  strength  of  the  retailer  is 
its  immediacy. 

“The  challenge  is  to  each  of 
you  ...  to  open  up  the  life 
lines  and  the  pipelines  of  com¬ 
munications  between  your  great 
newspapers  and  our  great 
stores.” 

Tv  presenis  cliallenge 

Richard  H.  Rich,  board  chair¬ 
man  of  Rich’s,  Atlanta,  said 
that  merchants  and  newspaper¬ 
men  share  a  challenge:  “Tele¬ 
vision,  the  primary  object  of 
“all  that  vicepresidential  wrath. 
It  challenges  Rich’s  to  use  it 
and  use  it  well;  it  challenges 
you  to  match  wits  with  it  and 
maintain  your  superiority. 

“The  bulk  of  our  advertising 
budget,  now  approaching  $4  mil¬ 
lion  a  year,  goes  into  print — 
and  newspapers  remain  our  best 
means  of  communicating  with 
the  greatest  number  of  people. 

“However,  despite  a  mounting 
criticism,  broadcast  media  com¬ 
mand  more  and  more  of  the 
public  attention.  Our  young  peo- 
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Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


pie  are  not  giving  equal  time  to 
newspaper  and  tv.  They’re  rest¬ 
less.  Tv’s  voice  and  movement 
enjoy  a  greater  affinity  with  the 
young  than  still-life  cuts — and 
type  that,  to  be  digested,  forces 
its  consumer  into  a  still-life 
pose.  Youth  is  a  large  segment 
of  our  market,  and  we  must 
reach  all  of  it. 

Rich  said  the  situation  rai.ses 
provocative  questions  in  the 
mind  of  an  advertiser  “And  you 
have  the  answers,”  he  said. 
“They  depend  on  your  paper’s 
ability  to  harness  readership,  as 
opposed  to  circulation  figures. 
They  depend,  perhaps,  on  your 
paper’s  ability  to  take  more  ob¬ 
jective  (and  therefore  more 
meaningful),  more  imaginative 
(and  therefore  more  vital) 
views  of  the  news.” 

■Agency  service  hit 

Richard  G.  Lundgren,  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Rockford 
(Ill.)  Morning  Star  and  Regis¬ 
ter-Republic,  said  he  is  annoyed 
by  the  “one-man  agency  opera¬ 
tion  who  preys  on  our  advertis¬ 
ers.  He  gets  his  foot  in  the  door 
and  first  thing  you  know,  he 
controls  the  account.  We  don’t 
pay  these  entrepreneurs  a  com¬ 
mission  at  local  rates,  but  we 
find  that  our  radio  and  tv  com¬ 
petitors  do,  so  it  isn’t  long  until 
an  old  and  faithful  account 
starts  using  electronics — and 
this  means  another  cut  in  our 
budget  from  this  account.” 

Lundgren  said  it  is  obvious 
that  control  of  accounts  is  being 
lost  and  the  Rockford  newspa¬ 
pers  took  a  look  at  the  copy  and 
layout  department  and  decided 
it  had  to  be  improved.  As  the 
quality  of  work  got  better  the 
newspapers  went  to  15  cents  an 
inch  late  in  1968. 

“If  we  encountered  a  raised 
eyebrow,  which  we  did  occa¬ 
sionally,”  Lundgren  said,  “we 
pointed  out  that  this  was  an 
agency  service  which  is  nor¬ 
mally  priced  at  15  percent  and 
our  price  was  actually  less  than 
a  third  that  much. 

“Further,  we  took  pride  in 
our  work  and  the  regular  adver¬ 
tiser  started  telling  other  ac¬ 
counts  what  he  was  getting  at 
the  newspapers.  We  imbued  our 
people  with  the  idea  that  they 
were  now  in  the  revenue  produc¬ 
ing  part  of  the  business.  Not 
enough  to  make  a  profit,  but 
their  efforts  were  being  re¬ 
warded  far  beyond  anything 
we’d  ever  done  and  it  would  be 
still  better  in  the  future.” 

{Continued  on  page  30) 
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INAE  president  says 
papers  can’t  coast 


Atlanta 

Under  no  circumstances 
should  the  failure  of  television 
to  make  deep  inroads  into  the 
retail  advertising  market  lull 
newspapers  into  a  false  sense 
of  security. 

On  the  contrary,  an  all-out, 
continuing  sales  effort  is  essen¬ 
tial,  Ronald  A.  Judges,  execu¬ 
tive  assistant  to  the  president/ 
marketing,  of  the  Montreal  Star, 
said  in  an  interview  here  this 
week. 

The  second  Canadian  to  be 
elected  president  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives,  Judges  recom¬ 
mended  “keeping  the  pressure 
on  to  stem  any  further  inroads 
into  what  we  have  long  and  mis¬ 
takenly  considered  as  being  the 
daily  newspaper’s  holy  ground.” 

The  urgency  of  effort  in  this 
field  cannot  mean  the  lessening 
of  efforts  in  others,  principally 
the  continuing  challenge  of  the 
daily  newspaper  as  an  advertis¬ 
ing  medium  in  the  national  field. 
There  ahso  is  a  need  for  re¬ 
doubling  efforts  to  secure  a 
greater  share  of  the  cooperative 
dollar. 

Other  goals,  he  said,  are  more 
important  research  of  a  stand¬ 
ardized  nature  and  need  for  a 
greater  awareness  of  the  import 
of  a  high  standard  of  ethics  in 
advertising  and  a  greater  em¬ 
phasis  on  classified. 

Sales  training  essential 

Professional  top  line  sales 
training  also  was  emphasized  by 
Judges  as  he  pointed  to  INAE’s 
current  program. 

“Our  many  thousands  of 
salesmen  should  project  the  im¬ 
age  of  daily  newspapers  as  it 
should  be,”  he  said,  “truly  rep¬ 
resentative  of  what  we  know  to 
be  the  basic  advertising  me¬ 
dium,  and  in  so  doing,  be  fully 
equipped  to  secure  for  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  the  maximum  in  sales 
results  for  every  dollar  he 
spends.” 

Also,  not  to  be  overlooked,  is 
the  important  fact  that  a  very 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  prod¬ 
uct  being  sold  goes  hand-in- 
hand  with  an  essential  knowl¬ 
edge  of  professional  creativity. 

There  must  also  be  a  thorough 
knowledge  by  newspaper  ad 
salesmen  of  the  competitors’ 
programs  and  potentials. 

.Started  in  advertising 

Judges  early  in  his  career 
was  an  ad  salesman  for  the 
Toronto  Telegram,  served  in  the 
Navy  1939-46,  and  was  with  the 


Stratford  (Ont.)  Beacoti-Herald 
for  two  years.  He  became  retail 
ad  manager  of  the  Montreal 
Star,  an  evening  newspaper, 
and  moved  through  various  ex¬ 
ecutive  positions  to  his  present 
job.  The  Star  has  a  daily  circu¬ 
lation  of  200,000,  with  220,000 
on  Saturday.  The  100-year-old 
Star  does  not  print  on  Sunday. 

Judges  is  married,  has  two 
daughters,  and  resides  in  Mon¬ 
treal  West,  a  suburb  of  the  Que¬ 
bec  metropolis. 

At  59  he  still  does  some  ski¬ 
ing,  “not  very  much,  mind  you,” 
and  some  yachting.  Besides 
longtime  IN.\E  membership  he 
is  past  president  of  the  Mon¬ 
treal  Advertising  and  Sales  Ex¬ 
ecutives  Club  and  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Managers  Association  of 
Eastern  Canada.  He  is  also  a 
director  of  the  Canadian  Daily 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

William  Scrivner,  advertising 
manager,  Madison  (Wis.)  News¬ 
papers,  was  elected  executive 
vicepresident  of  INAE.  Howard 
Grothe,  director  of  advertising, 
Miami  Herald  and  News,  ad¬ 
vanced  to  first  vicepresident, 
and  Thomas  Crowe,  advertising 
director,  Indianapolis  Star  and 
News,  was  elected  second  vice- 
president. 

Five  members  w'ere  presented 
life  memberships.  They  are:  R. 
J.  Alander,  Charlotte  (N.C.) 
Observer  and  News;  M.  M.  Du¬ 
bois,  retired  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  Gannett  Newspapers;  C. 
P.  Flynn,  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Trib¬ 
une  and  World;  D.  J.  Wilhelm, 
retired  advertising  director. 
South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune,  and 
F.  J.  Tomei  Jr,  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  advertising  manager,  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune. 

Winners  of  plaques  for  the 
best  advertising  ideas  of  1969 
were:  Omaha  (Neb.)  World- 
Herald,  Madison  (Wis.)  News¬ 
papers,  Toledo  (0.)  Blade, 
Pueblo  (Colo.)  Chieftain  and 
Star-Journal,  Rocky  Mountain 
News,  Philadelphia  Bulletin, 
Dallas  Times-Herald,  Yoaings- 
toivn  (0.)  Vindicator,  Corvallis 
(Ore.)  Gazette-Times,  Evans¬ 
ville  (Ind.)  Courier  &  Press, 
Monroe  (La.)  World  and  Netvs- 
Star,  Odessa  (Tex.)  American, 
Muncie  (Ind.)  Star  &  Press, 
and  Fort  Lauderdale  (Fla.) 
News. 

Neal  O’Connor,  president  of 
N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  said  INAE 
members  are  seeing  the  end  of 
an  era  in  advertising  and  “if 
newspapers  are  as  good  as  I 


think  they  are  in  producing  re¬ 
sponse,  this  new  era  could  prove 
very  helpful  to  the  newspaper 
medium.” 

He  said  the  new  era  will  re¬ 
sult  in  prediction  in  advance  of 
a  good  portion  of  advertising 


that  agencies  produce  and  place. 
Performances  will  be  measured 
with  greater  accuracy  also,  he 
said,  rather  than  on  the  many 
subjective  factors  which  influ¬ 
ence  a  lot  of  the  account  switch¬ 
ing  today. 


Newspapers  will  gain 
from  co-op  ad  change 


Atlanta 

Optimism  about  the  role  of 
newspapers  in  cooperative  ad¬ 
vertising  was  expressed  by  Ed¬ 
ward  F.  Crimmins,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Advertising  Check¬ 
ing  Bureau,  to  members  of  the 
International  Advertising  Ex¬ 
ecutives  Association  here  last 
week. 

But  this  shouldn’t  blind  any¬ 
one  to  the  fact  that  many  sup¬ 
pliers  have  serious  doubts  about 
cooperative  advertising,  Crim¬ 
mins  said,  and  that  there  are 
many  manufacturers  who  are 
now  looking  into  the  feasibility 
of  spending  more  of  their  co-op 
funds  in  broadcast  media. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  has  made  several  highly 
significant  changes  that  are  go¬ 
ing  to  have  a  strong  effect  on 
cooperative  advertising  in  the 
70’s,  Crimmins  said. 

The  n’ost  far-reaching,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  Supreme  Court  dic¬ 
tum,  is  that  manufacturers  w'ho 
sell  smaller  accounts  through 
wholesalers  are  going  to  have  to 
offer  proportional  help  to  those 
smaller  retailers  on  the  same 
basis  that  they  offer  promotional 
help  to  their  largest  direct  ac¬ 
counts.  This  is  going  to  make 
for  a  tremendous  difference  in 
cooperative  advertising  in  the 
packaged  goods  field,  Crimmins 
believes. 

Money  used  variously 

In  this  industiy,  traditionally 
all  large  retailers  are  sold  di¬ 
rectly  and  all  small  ones  are 
sold  through  wholesalers.  And 
because  promotional  help  could 
l)e  limited  to  a  handful  of  large 
accounts  money  could  be  used  to 
obtain  specific  marketing  goals, 
many  of  which  were  far  re¬ 
moved  from  cooperative  adver¬ 
tising. 

This  has  a  whole  series  of  ef¬ 
fects  on  retail  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  packaged  goods  in¬ 
dustry.  It  has  resulted  in  what 
have  come  to  be  called  “tomb¬ 
stones”  across  the  bottom  of  one 
grocery  store  ad  after  another, 
each  of  them  the  minimum  size 
of  one  inch  that  most  manufac¬ 
turers  require  for  co-op  pay¬ 
ment. 

It  has  encouraged  the  prac¬ 
tice,  Crimmins  said,  of  featur¬ 


ing  only  one  size  and  price  in 
grocery  and  drug  store  adver¬ 
tising  except  at  a  sale  price. 

“But  the  worst  effect  it  has 
had  from  your  viewpoint,” 
Crimmins  declared,  “is  that  rel¬ 
atively  little  of  the  millions  of 
dollars  that  are  spent  on  co-op 
advertising  by  packaged  goods 
manufacturers  ever  reaches  the 
newspaper’s  cash  register.” 

Chanties  envisioned 

“I  think  that  in  the  years 
ahead  w’e  can  expect  a  gradual 
change  from  this  kind  of  pro¬ 
motional  allowance  to  plans  that 
are  directly  related  to  the 
amount  of  money  the  retailer 
spends  on  advertising  of  prod¬ 
ucts.  This  is  going  to  mean  op¬ 
portunities  for  newspapers  to 
get  the  kind  of  large  space  re¬ 
tailer  advertising  on  national 
brands  of  packaged  goods  that 
you  now  get  in  industries  like 
appliances,  housewares,  apparel, 
etc.” 

This  process  has  already  be¬ 
gun,  Crimmins  said,  with  one 
of  the  major  drug  distributors 
now  gathering  the  cooperative 
advertising  allowances  of  its 
suppliers  and  spending  in  news¬ 
papers  through  large  space  ads 
placed  directly  by  the  distribu¬ 
tor. 

ACB  helped  in  the  creation 
of  this  program  and  is  handling 
it  now.  More  than  225  news¬ 
papers  are  receiving  this  addi¬ 
tional  linage  and  for  the  first 
time  ACB  checks  are  being  is¬ 
sued  directly  to  the  newspapers 
covering  cooperative  advertis¬ 
ing. 

Eighty-four  publishers  repre¬ 
senting  134  of  newspapers  in 
cities  of  100,000  or  more  popu¬ 
lation  have  signed  for  the 
SNAP  (Simplified  Newspaper 
Advertising  Program)  system. 

Another  91  publishers  repre¬ 
senting  132  papers  have  not 
signed  as  yet,  although  many 
have  responded  in  some  form, 
Thomas  R.  Gormley,  advertising 
director  of  the  Cincinnati  (O.) 
Enquirer,  said  in  a  progress  re¬ 
port  on  SNAP. 

Explaining  that  SNAP  will 
make  it  easier  for  advertising 
agencies  to  estimate,  place  and 
(Continued  on  page  32) 
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14  Mexican  newsmen  killed 
in  crash  of  campaign  plane 


Mexico  City 

This  city’s  21  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  were  in  mourning  this 
week  after  14  political  reporters 
and  photographers  died  in  the 
crash  Sunday  of  a  government 
plane  into  a  hillside  near  the 
oil  to^\^l  of  Poza  Rica  in  Vera 
Cruz.  They  were  covering  a 
campaign  tour  of  Luis  Echever- 
ria,  a  presidential  candidate. 

One  of  the  20  persons  aboard 
survived.  He  is  Jesus  Kramsky, 
a  writer  for  El  Hernldo  De 
Mexico. 

Rescue  workers  found  a  scrib¬ 
bled  note  at  Kramsky’s  side 
which  said  “I,  Jesus  Kramsky, 
journalist  of  El  Heraldo  of 
Mexico,  ask  help  from  everyone 
who  can  help  me.  I  appreciate 
all  attentions.  It  is  urgent,  for 
the  love  of  God.” 

He  underwent  surgery  for 
three  hours  and  doctors  said  the 
operation  to  relieve  brain  pres¬ 
sure  was  successful.  His  legs 
were  crushed. 

Some  foreign  correspondents 
were  on  the  trip  but  they  were 
flying  in  Echeverria’s  plane.  It 
landed  safely. 

Echeverria  cancelled  part  of 
his  campaign  trip  to  escort  the 
bodies  of  the  newsmen,  four 
crew  members  and  a  doctor  back 
to  Mexico  City. 

Echeverria,  who  stood  the  tra¬ 
ditional  watch  with  the  bodies 
at  the  funeral  home,  said  the 
men  “died  in  the  performance 
of  their  duty.  They  have  a  meas¬ 
ure  of  glory  because  they  died 
working.” 

The  dead  were : 

Jose  Falconi,  45,  chief  of  in¬ 
formation  and  top  political 
writer  at  El  Heraldo. 

Eduardo  Quiroz,  42,  El  Her- 
aldo’s  chief  of  photography. 

Ismael  Casasola,  44,  assistant 
chief  of  photography  at  El  Her¬ 
aldo  and  official  photographer  in 
the  Mexican  presidency. 

Rafael  Moya,  30,  city  editor 
of  El  Heraldo. 

Adolfo  Olmeda  Luna,  47,  po¬ 
litical  writer  for  Ovaciones. 

Miguel  de  Los  Santos  Her¬ 
nandez,  32,  political  reporter  for 
the  Pimsa  group. 

Jose  Ley  Zarate,  36,  photog¬ 
rapher  for  El  Sol  De  Mexico. 

Mario  Rojas,  35,  political  re¬ 
porter  for  El  Sol. 

Hernan  Porragas,  32,  editor 
and  political  reporter  for  El  Sol. 

Lorenzo  Hernandez,  40,  pho¬ 
tographer  for  El  Sol. 

Jaime  Gonzalez,  38,  photog¬ 
rapher  for  Excelsior.  (Gonzalez 
was  thought  to  have  died  while 


covering  the  crash  of  a  plane 
near  Monterrey  last  year  but 
was  found  alive  after  wandering 
lost  for  three  days.) 

Ruben  Porras  Ochoa,  41,  chief 
of  information  of  La  Aficiou 
assigned  to  the  presidency. 

Jesus  Figueroa,  26,  general 
reporter  for  La  Prensa. 

Rodolfo  Martinez  Martinez, 
40,  assistant  chief  of  photog¬ 
raphy  of  La  Prensa. 

Two  of  the  men  were  single 
and  a  third  was  just  recently 
married.  The  other  11  left  49 
children. 

• 

Cliflf  Shaw  retires; 
will  present  award 

Providence,  R.I. 

Clifford  A.  Shaw  has  retired 
as  director  of  community  af¬ 
fairs  for  the  Providence  Journal 
and  Bulletin  after  more  than 
25  years  with  these  newspapers. 
His  retirement  ends  more  than 
50  years  of  service  as  reporter, 
editor,  and  promotion  manager 
for  newspapers  in  Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Is¬ 
land. 

In  retirement,  Shaw  plans  to 
do  some  part-time  work  in  pub¬ 
lic  relations  for  the  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  Builders  Association.  He 
and  Mrs.  Shaw  will  be  guests  in 
May  at  the  International  News¬ 
paper  Promotion  Association 
conference  in  Vancouver,  B.C., 
where  Shaw  will  present  the 
first  Clifford  A.  Shaw  Newspa¬ 
perman  of  the  Year  award  set 
up  by  INPA  to  honor  his  serv¬ 
ice  to  that  organization.  He  is 
past  president  of  INPA  and  for 
more  than  13  years  was  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  organization  before 
it  set  up  a  New  York  office  with 
a  full-time  staff. 

• 

Jewish  women  honor 
^outstanding  youth' 

Chicago 

Marshall  Field  received  the 
Hall  of  Fame  award  of  the 
B’nai  B’rith  Women’s  Council  of 
Greater  Chicago  January  25  in 
the  Palmer  House. 

Mrs.  David  Berman,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  council’s  Hall  of 
Fame  committee,  said  Field, 
who  is  publisher  of  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  and  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  was  chosen  for  the 
award  because  “he  represents 
the  youth  and  vitality  of  Chi¬ 
cago.”  The  28-year-old  pub¬ 
lisher  was  cited  an  “outstanding 
example  of  a  dedicated,  thought¬ 
ful  young  man.” 


Dolan  Goodman 


Dolan  appointed 
to  succeed  Helm 
in  Westchester 

Rochester,  N.Y. 

George  W.  Helm  Jr.  an¬ 
nounced  his  resignation  as  pres¬ 
ident  and  general  manager  of 
Westchester  Rockland  Newspa¬ 
pers  Inc.,  and  Paul  Miller,  pres¬ 
ident  of  Gannett  Co.,  announced 
the  election,  as  his  succesor,  of 
Thomas  P.  Dolan  of  the  Plain- 
field  (N.J.)  Courier-News. 

Succeeding  Dolan  as  Courier- 
News  publisher  will  be  William 
H.  Goodman,  general  manager 
of  the  Camden.  (N.J.)  Courier- 
Post. 

Both  the  Westchester  and 
Plainfield  organizations  are 
members  of  the  Gannett  group. 

Helm  said  his  action  was 
taken  to  permit  him  to  devote 
full  time  to  family  and  personal 
business  interests.  With  the 
Westchester  Rockland  Newspa¬ 
pers  since  1946,  he  was  vice- 
president  and  general  manager 
when  the  Gannet  Co.  acquired 
these  newspapers  in  1964.  He 
became  executive  vicepresident 
in  1967  and  was  elected  divi¬ 
sional  president  in  1969. 

Dolan,  50,  has  been  publisher 
of  the  Plainfield  newspaper 
since  1966,  following  Gannett 
executive  assignments  in  Al¬ 
bany,  Utica,  Saratoga  Springs 
and  Newburgh. 

Goodman  has  been  with  the 
Courier-Post  since  1946  after 
service  with  the  U.S.  Marines. 
He  became  classified  advertising 
manager,  retail  advertising 
manager,  and — in  1959 — adver¬ 
tising  director.  He  was  made 
business  manager  in  1964  and 
general  manager  in  1968. 

• 

Litman  in  new  job 

Morris  Litman,  former  ex¬ 
ecutive  city  editor  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer,  has  been 
named  public  information  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Philadelphia  Ur¬ 
ban  Coalition. 
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Beebe  finds 
news  of  L.A. 
in  U.S.  press 

Miami 

News  from  Latin  America — 
both  positive  and  negative — 
does  appear  in  United  States 
newspapers,  George  Beebe  re¬ 
ported  on  the  basis  of  a  recent 
checkup  he  made. 

The  results  of  his  survey  of 
12  large-city  newspapers  in  all 
sections  of  the  country  “should 
put  to  rest  for  the  time  being,  at 
least,  the  feeling  of  countries  to 
the  south  of  us  that  we  ignore 
them,”  Beebe  stated  in  a  report 
to  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors. 

Beebe,  senior  managing  editor 
of  the  Miami  Herald,  explained 
that  he  made  the  checkup  be¬ 
cause  he  had  heard  “the  old 
tune”  repeatedly  on  a  trip  ac¬ 
companying  Governor  Nelson  A. 
Rockefeller  to  Latin  America 
last  year. 

Beebe  collected  copies  of  the 
12  newspapers  for  October  6-12 
and  December  15-21  —  weeks 
pickd  at  random,  “just  average 
news  weeks,  with  no  major  hap¬ 
penings  in  Latin  America  or  the 
Caribbean.” 

In  these  papers  he  counted 
528  stories — 375  of  them  with 
news  favorable  to  those  regions 
and  153  stories  that  could  be 
considered  negative  to  the  coun¬ 
tries  from  which  they  eman¬ 
ated:  such  items  as  terrorist  at¬ 
tacks,  strikes,  airplane  hijack¬ 
ings,  rat  infestations  and  an 
aborted  coup  in  Panama. 

“I  am  certain,”  Beebe  con¬ 
cluded,  “that  the  percentage  of 
positive  and  negative  stories 
would  vary  little  for  any  given 
week  of  the  year.” 

Beebe  offered  the  following 
evidence  from  his  survey: 


Paper  Stories  Positve  Negative 


Miami  Herald  . . 

127 

91 

35 

Los  Angeles  Times 

58 

41 

17 

Washington  Post. 

57 

35 

22 

New  York  Times. 

54 

43 

II 

San  Diego  Union 

43 

33 

10 

Chicago  Tribune 

35 

21 

15 

Houston  Chronicle 
Christian  Science 

31 

24 

7 

Monitor  . 

St.  Louis  Post 

27 

17 

10 

Dispatch  . 

27 

15 

II 

Boston  Globe  . . . 

25 

20 

6 

Baltimore  Sun... 
Dallas  Times 

24 

19 

5 

IS 

15 

3 

Total  for  Two 

Weeks  . 

528 

375 

153 

Two  Latin  American  publish¬ 
ers  expressed  surprise,  Beebe 
said,  when  he  showed  the  find¬ 
ings.  Then  they  inquired  about 
the  record  of  small-city  dailies 
in  publishing  Latin  American 
news. 

That’s  the  next  survey,  Beebe 
promised. 
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Only  15  minutes  past  deadline 

Daily’s  offset  conversion 
is  a  lesson  in  smoothness 


LIKE  A  CHILD  with  clothes  his  parents  expect  him  to  grow  into, 
the  News  Times  has  new  headquarters  with  plenty  of  expansion  room. 
The  paper's  editorial  facilities  barely  fill  half  of  the  newsroom  shown 
here  with  Forrest  Palmer,  executive  editor,  in  the  foreground. 

_  _  Fairchild  and  Star  Parts  per- 

forators. 


Ky  Oai^  Toinkinrion 

Danbury,  Conn. 

On  Monday,  January  19,  the 
32,000-plus  circulation  Netcs 
Times  went  to  press  15  minutes 
late.  An  understandable  delay, 
considering  it  was  the  day  the 
paper  converted  from  hot  to 
cold  type,  letterpress  to  offset 
in  a  new  plant,  changed  its 
format  and  went  to  a  new  sys¬ 
tem  of  distribution. 

“No  one  could  be  stupid 
enough  to  do  all  that  in  one 
day,”  publisher  Allan  Meath,  41, 
jokingly  commented,  looking 
back  at  the  conversion. 

But  the  News  Times  did,  and 
the  transition,  which  one  equip¬ 
ment  manufacturer’s  represen¬ 
tative  reported  as  being  “one  of 
the  smoothest  transitions  from 
hot  metal  to  offset  of  a  daily 
paper  in  the  country,”  was  noth¬ 
ing  less  than  miraculous. 

Publisher  Meath,  modest  as  he 
is,  deserves  much  of  the  credit. 

Meath  saw  as  the  two  major 
problems  in  taking  this  giant 
step,  the  fear  of  the  unknowm 
— i.e.  lack  of  familiarity  with 
the  new  sophisticated  equipment 
— and  trying  to  think  out  sys¬ 
tems  in  advance. 

Both  problems  were  tackled 
w'ell  in  advance  of  the  startup 
date,  and  this  Meath  credits 
with  effecting  the  trouble-free 
transition.  He  pointed  out  that 


some  systems  problems  keep 
popping  up  but  the  major  ones 
were  on  paper  and  solved  by 
the  19th. 

Began  in  1965 

Planning  for  the  conversion 
began  in  1965  when  the  News 
Times,  which  is  a  member  of 
the  Ottaw’ay  Group,  extensively 
surveyed  its  circulation  and  po¬ 
tential  circulation  areas.  Area 
population  now  stands  at  about 
120,000.  What  the  paper’s  man¬ 
agement  saw  was  a  future  of 
increasing  circulation  in  a  rap¬ 
idly  growing  section  of  Western 
Connecticut,  and  extending  into 
parts  of  New  York  State.  It 
was  determined  that  the  paper 
would  become  more  regionalized 
and  so  the  name  Danbury  was 
phased  out  of  the  paper’s  name. 

It  was  also  determined  that 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  reader- 
ship  and  its  own  needs,  the 
News  Times  needed  a  new  plant. 
The  paper’s  old  building,  con¬ 
structed  in  1883  to  house  the 
Danbury  Evening  Times,  had 
only  20,000  square  feet  of  space 
and  was  cramped.  The  only  rose 
in  its  lapel  was  an  attractive 
downtown  location. 

Top  priority  was  given  to  re¬ 
taining  a  core  city  location,  and 
this  opportunity  arose  in  1968 
w'hen  a  local  chain  supermarket 


.tflvunced  training  important 

To  combat  what  he  called 
“fear  of  the  unknown”  Meath 
had  all  of  the  major  pieces  of 
electronic  equipment  on  hand  a 
I  /TN  year  before  installation  in  the 

plant,  which  was  undergoing 
renovation. 

_ _  j  1  4.  4  The  News  Times  rented  a  va- 

announced  plans  to  move  toa 

1 _ 4.  rri.  ij  4.  cant  store  across  the  street  from 

larger  store.  The  old  store  con-  ..  ,  ,  4^  j  4.  j  -4. 

tained  ample  single  floor  and  its  old  office  and  created  its  owm 
basement  area  to  suit  the  pa-  hands-on  training  center.  Em- 

per’s  needs.  The  location,  with  'V  departmente  were 

„  _  4.1  u  1  •  •  encouraged  to  see,  touch,  and 

more  than  enough  parking,  is  ,  ?  ...  ,, 

,  .  4.  11  5  bcome  familiar  with  the  new 

only  a  two  minute  walk  from  .  ,  ...  ,,  14.  •. 

4.1  . _ .  equipment,  with  the  result,  said 

‘"Thr  e  Ti.es  and  its 

predecessors  have  had  a  con-  "as  no  magic  in  the  equipment.’ 

tinuous  history  of  letterpress  tvammg 

•  4.-  riau  1  4.  u  1-4.  center,  the  News  Times  sent 

printing.  The  last  press,  bought  4.  4^  4  ni.  4  1-1 

-41.  4U  -14  j-  4U  47-4  three  staffers  to  a  Photon  school 
with  the  understanding  that  it  trainin 
was  temporary,  was  purchased 

in  1957.  Important  to  the  ease  of  the 

Meath  recalls  that  when  the  transition  was  cooperation  from 
time  came  for  a  decision  on  a  unions,  which  Meath  termed 
new  press  there  was  little  ques-  “excellent.”  The  typographical 
tion  that  it  would  be  offset.  The  union  went  so  far  as  to  use 
News  Times  decided  on  a  five-  some  of  its  own  money  to  send 
unit  Goss  Metro  with  a  color  uiembers  for  14  weeks  of  classes 
deck.  Meath  had  it  painted  photocomp  pasteup. 

fire  engine  red,  “besause  news-  in-l.ouse  training 

papering  is  an  exciting  busi¬ 
ness.”  In  the  entire  transition,  the 

An  important  factor  in  the  News  Times  neither  hired  nor 
decision  to  go  cold  type,  he  said,  fired  anyone  as  the  result  of  the 
was  that  the  space  requirements  conversion  and  the  automation 
for  photo  typesetting  equipment  it  brought.  A  Goss  representa- 
were  far  less  than  for  hot  metal  tive  termed  it  “unusual”  for  a 
equipment.  Also  the  cost  of  mov-  paper  such  as  the  News  Times 
ing  the  engraving  equipment  to  make  the  conversion  without 
added  a  large  cost  factor.  permanently  hiring  an  outsider 

For  typesetting  work  the  familiar  wdth  the  offset  process. 
News  Times  installed  two  com-  The  same  man  called  the  News 
puterized  Photon  713-20’s,  and  a  Times  effort  a  “big  achieve- 
Photon  713-5.  Heads  are  set  on  ment”  and  said  it  was  done 
a  Compugraphic  7200.  Feeding  “very  well.” 

the  typesetters  are  three  Photon  Faced  with  the  options  of 
Keycomp  keyboards  and  six  sending  pressmen  for  training 
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press  to  the  circulation  and  dis¬ 
tribution  department  by  a  Cut¬ 
ler-Hammer  conveyor.  The 
lengthy  system  was  required  to 
drop  one  floor  to  allow  for  a 
difference  in  floor  level  between 
the  press  and  trucking  area. 

On  the  same  day  as  the  offset 
conversion,  the  News  Times  in¬ 
stituted  a  bulk  system  for  han¬ 
dling  distribution  of  papers  to 
its  800  carriers.  Previously  the 
paper  used  the  count  system 
where  each  carrier’s  quota  was 
determined  at  the  plant  and 
papers  packed  accordingly.  With 
the  new  system  the  papers  are 
shipped  in  standard  25  and  50- 
paper  bundle  lots,  to  district 
supervisors  who  are  responsible 
for  getting  the  proper  number 
to  each  carrier.  The  new  sys¬ 
tem  is  faster,  said  Meath. 

.\<»t  v«‘ry  lale 

Even  with  all  this  newness  to 
contend  with  the  paper  was 
only  15  minutes  late  the  first 
day,  with  a  .36-page  edition.  The 
next  day,  Tuesday,  a  few  bugs 

on.  limes  installed  a  Chemco  Spar-  Sunderland  to  help  on  the  new  showed  up  and  the  32-page  edi- 

Cl  1-  •  camera,  and  a  LogLtronic  design,  too;  he’s  98  and  still  tion  was  32  minutes  late.  Wed- 

Firsi  and  last  Sunday  edition  automatic  film  processor.  Plates  around.  nesday  with  52  pages,  the  time 

Sunday,  January  11,  the  turned  out  on  two  Berkey  Meath,  Sunderland,  and  was  down  to  30  minutes,  but 
News  Times  put  out  its  first  burners  and  processed  by  others  g‘ave  the  exterior  of  the  the  following  day  proved  the 

and  last— for  a  while  any\vay—  ^  Western  Litho  automatic  plate  building  a  traditional  New  Eng-  paper’s  mettle. 

Sundav  edition.  It  was  the  final  Pi’ocessor.  land  look.  The  interior,  fully  On  Thursday,  at  about  the 

stage  in  the  intensive  training  pointed  out  that  back-  air  conditioned,  they  designed  to  time  the  composing  room  was 

that  took  up  the  last  three  “1^  etiuipment  was  on  hand  for  facilitate  flow  of  copy  and  ma-  handling  the  front  page,  a  big 

months  before  kick-off.  phases  of  the  operation  ex-  terial.  A  center  a.isle  divides  a  fire  broke  out  in  Danbury  and 

Everyone  rejKirted  to  woi’k  as  press.  None  of  it  was  large  open  editorial  area  from  three  buildings  were  destroyed, 

though  it  were  a  normal  work-  ^®®de(l.  several  offices  and  the  advertis-  But  long  before  the  flames 

ing  day  and  they  combined  to  economy  measure,  the  ing  departments.  Both  feed  into  subsided  the  paper  was  well 

put  out  a  regular  paper,  which  News  Times  coats  its  own  plates  typsetting  areas  adjacent  to  the  along  in  its  press  run  with  page 
even  carried  a  flag  saying  the  I'^ther  than  buy  the  pre-sensi-  composing  room.  one  and  inside  photos  of  the  fire 

Suudaif  News  Times.  tized  type.  It  is  one  of  the  few  Next  in  sequence  is  the  cam-  and  a  short  story.  With  40 

It  was  a  normal  paper  in  corners  cut.  Meath  says  you  era  and  processor,  followed  by  pages,  a  local  disaster,  and  an 
every  respect  except  for  a  few  should  “start  with  quality  the  plate  making  room  and  then  ad  page  replate,  the  run  was 
clowning  photos  with  captions,  equipment  and  work  in  economy  the  press  room.  The  entire  area  only  30  minutes  late.  The  press- 
such  as  one  announcing  FBI  l^ter,  retaining  quality  through  of  the  plant  is  50,000  equare  room  looked  as  calm  as  an  ice 
pursuit  of  Mark  Azzarus,  a  control.’’  feet.  About  three  quarters  of  cream  parlor.  Editions  since 

News  Times  reporter.  The  pa-  i  ,  ^his  is  represented  by  the  food  then  have  been  on  time, 

per  never  left  the  plant  except  **  store  and  the  remainder  was  Some  of  the  inconveniences 

for  an  issue  Meath  jokingly  left  The  News  Times  in  its  new  added  in  the  form  of  the  three-  faced  by  subscribers  in  those 
at  his  barbershop.  plant  looks  like  a  kid  whose  par-  story  pressroom,  and  the  circu-  first  few  days  included  getting 

The  following  Sunday  was  ents  have  given  him  clothes  two  lation  department.  by  accident  some  issues  that 

open  house  for  all  of  the  em-  sizes  too  large  in  anticipation  of  Meath,  whose  office  is  in  the  should  have  landed  in  the  spoils 

ployees  and  their  families,  his  growing  up.  former  vegetable  department,  pile.  One  woman  mailed  her 

Meath’s  policy  of  giving  the  The  first  impre.ssion  is  that  the  cost  of  the  new  plant  copy  to  Meath  saying  something 

staff  a  pride  in  the  new  plant  they  haven’t  moved  in  all  the  and  equipment  at  just  above  $2  like,  “if  this  is  what  your  pa- 

and  equipment,  as  well  as  the  furniture.  But  they  have.  The  million.  Reflected  in  this  is  an  per  is  going  to  look  like  you  can 
paper,  was  followed  through  at  evident  abundance  of  space  is  in  estimated  .$1  million  for  the  keep  it.’’ 
the  open-house  when  each  em-  anticipation  of  the  growth  of  pi  css.  iv-  .  i  • 

ployee  acted  as  guide  for  his  the  paper.  Meath  projected  the  The  pressroom  itself,  36  feet  apologies 

own  family.  There  were  100  sep-  News  Times  1980  circulation  to  ''ide,  is  broader  than  usual  to  News  Times  made  no 

arate  guided  tours  that  day,  he  around  50,000.  The  paper  has  better  facilitate  handling  of  apologies  in  print  to  its  readers, 
with  more  than  700  people  in  grown  by  nearly  3,000  in  the  equipment  and  newsprint.  Meath  felt  that  most  of  the 

attendance.  past  rtvo  years.  The  i  oom  is  designed  to  accom-  subscribers  understood  the  prob- 

In  all  departments  where  new  Most  original  thinking  on  the  niodate  two  more  press  units  jems  and  didn’t  need  an  apolog>'. 
equipment  was  scheduled  for  plant’s  layout  came  from  Meath  and  has  a  wall  which  can  be  Only  50  or  so  did  complain  and 

use,  literature  on  each  piece  was  and  his  staff.  He  believes  “it  ea.sily  knocked  out  for  fast  in-  they  were  handled  by  telephone, 

placed  on  bulletin  boards  to  takes  a  newspaperman  to  de-  stallation  of  units.  Many  of  the  readers  wrote 

stimulate  staff  interest.  It  sign  a  new'spaper  office.”  Another  feature  of  the  press-  their  congratulations  to  the  pa- 

worked.  A  Photon  rep  reported  They  were  aided  in  the  de-  loom  is  its  2,5()0-gallon  tank  for  pgj.^  most  complimenting  the 
that  he  found  the  management  sign  by  William  Sunderland,  a  storage  of  ink  in  bulk  form,  new  format  and  easy  readabil- 
and  staff  of  the  News  Times  local  architect  whose  grand-  Construction  of  the  unit,  which 

“extremely  interested”  in  the  father,  Philip  Sunderland,  in  feeds  ink  directly  to  the  press,  also  marked  the  day 

new'  equipment.  1883,  designed  the  old  News  ^’^s  arranged  by  the  Flint  Ink  when  the  News  Times  changed 

Between  the  composing  room  Times  building.  The  paper  Corp.  over  to  a  six-column  format 

and  the  pressroom  the  News  could  have  asked  the  elder  Papers  are  carried  from  the  {Continued  on  page  36) 
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to  other  offset  plants  or  having 
them  trained  “in-house”  by 
Goss,  the  News  Times  chose  the 
latter,  because,  as  Meath  rea- 
.soned,  “each  plant  does  things 
differently,  and  what  they  do 
may  not  work  here.”  He  didn’t 
want  his  men  iiicking  up  habits 
in  other  plants,  then  try  to  ap¬ 
ply  them  all  in  Danbury. 

Two  pressmen  were  sent  to 
the  ANP.\  RI’s  center  in  Eas¬ 
ton,  Pa.  for  a  hands-on  seminar 
in  basic  offset  and  platemaking 
but  most  of  the  men  received 
their  training  from  the  Goss 
training  rep  who  lectured  for 
five  hours  at  the  end  of  each 
work  day  for  two  weeks.  He 
worked  with  films,  slides  and 
manuals  and  directly  on  the 
press.  During  the  day  he  w'orked 
solely  with  the  pressroom  fore¬ 
man. 

A  sjiecial  training  program 
was  provided  for  the  six  or 
seven  department  heads  so  that 
they,  in  Meath’s  words,  “can 
speak  intelligently  of  the  press.” 
Their  training  was  also  hancls- 


J.  ALLAN  MEATH,  publisher  of  the  Danbury  (Conn.)  News  Times, 
is  photographed  next  to  his  paper's  Goss  Metro  press,  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  much  of  the  planning  that  went  into  the  smooth  transition 
to  offset  printing. 
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Hoe  offers 
‘disappoint’ 
Judge  Ryan 

Federal  Judge  Sylvester 


Paul  S.  Brentlinger,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  corporate  development, 
Harris  Intertype,  said  that  Har¬ 
ris  is  willing  to  raise  the  call 
price  for  shares  of  common 
stock  issued  as  part  of  the  offer. 

He  also  said  that  the  New 
Hoe  Corp.  that  would  be  formed 
would  pay  the  trustee  a  5  per¬ 
cent  royalty  on  net  sales  for  10 


Sale  and  new  plan 
ordered  in  Tucson 


Tucson  themselves  of  the  Arizona  Daily 
James  A.  Star  within  21  months  from 


Ryan  has  set  February  5  as  the  years  with  a  minimum  yearly  Walsh  issued  a  final  order  Janu-  January  26,  1970.  “Such  dives- 
day  he  will  announce  his  de-  guarantee  of  $500,000.  This  ary  26  requiring  modification  of  vestiture,”  Walsh  ordered,  “shall 
cision  regarding  the  fate  of  R.  would  begin  from  the  time  of  operating  plan  be-  be  to  a  person  who  will  continue 

Hoe  &  Co.  He  made  it  clear  that  the  closing.  tween  the  Arizona  Daily  Star  publication  of  the  Star,  and  also 

the  decision  might  be  to  decline  This  offer,  he  said,  is  in  lieu  Tucson  Daily  Citizen,  result  in  total  separate  owner- 

all  of  the  current  offers  for  the  of  $4  million  of  ’  nrineinal  agreement  which  has  been  in  ship  of  Star  and  Citizen.” 
company’s  assets.  amount  on  ^ 


This  offer,  he  said,  is  in  lieu 
of  $4  million  of  principal 


company’s  assets.  amount  on  debentures  paid  over  since  1940.  At  least  60  days  in  advance 

Ryan’s  announcement  came  at  a  10-year  period.  The  modified  plan  ordered  for  of  the  closing  of  any  agreement 

a  hearing  Thursday  at  which  Continental  International  the  Tucson  newspapers  may  for  sale  of  the  Star,  the  own- 
testimony  from  bidders  was  Corp.  submitted  a  third  bid.  provide  guidelines  for  alteration  oi’®  ^od  operators  of  the  Tucson 

completed.  Originally  it  bid  only  to  reor-  of  agreements  in  22  other  cities  newspapers  must  submit  the 

The  judge  expressed  his  dis-  ganize  Hoe,  but  followed  up  this  unless  legislation  pending  in  name  and  address  of  the  pro- 

ippointment  over  the  amount  of  proposal  with  a  bid  for  the  as-  Congi-ess,  which  is  expected  to  spective  purchaser  and  a  copy 


pledged  capital  involved  in  all 
of  the  offers.  “I  am  disappointed 
in  the  amount,  and  I  am  dis- 


sets  of  the  press  division  alone. 


for  a  vote  in  the  Senate  of  the  agreement  to  the  De- 


The  third  bid  was  for  Hoe’s  next  w'eek,  grants  all  existing  partment  of  Justice.  Within  30 


three  divisions,  including  one  nnd  future 


days  thereafter,  the  Justice  De- 


appointed  in  the  whole  thing  which  manufactures  saws 


(the  competitive  bidding),”  he  Crown  Cork  &  Seal,  Inc.  en-  trust  laws 


ments  exemption  from  the  anti-  partment  must  make  known 


any  objections  it  may  have  to 


declared.  “It  is  a  question  of  tered  a  bid  for  the  metal  press 
whether  anything  is  acceptable.”  decorating  division,  in  competi- 
For  the  first  time  since  the  tion  with  Sun  Chemical  Co. 

Chapter  10  proceedings  began  _ 

in  July,  labor  union  representa-  _  _  -  ^  _ 

tives  addressed  the  court  to  q  y  [/-  l-(  afc 

make  known  what  they  wanted  A  ^1.  J.  i  v/  lU.  M. 

in  rehabilitation  for  the  com¬ 
ing  privately  with  the  trustee  after  38  years  with  S-H 

and  the  court.  •' 

An  attorney  for  several  Mark  Ferree,  whose  career  as 


An  attorney  for  several  Mark  Ferree,  whose  career  as  when  he  was  called  to  New 
unions  said  it  was  a  prime  con-  an  executive  in  the  general  man-  York  to  become  assistant  gen- 


Judge  Walsh’s  order  requires  Pro- 

Arden  Publishing  Companv  and  vides  that  the  newspapers  must 
William  A.  Small  Jr.  to  divest  Provide  the  Justice  Department 

_  of  the  names  of  all  other  per- 

_  sons  who  make  an  offer  of  pur- 

*0tir0S  1^013  1  terms  of  those 

The  Star  and  Citizen  have 
•  ■1  ^  TT  been  publishing  under  a  joint 

i  l5"XX  operating  agreement  with  the 

agency  corporation  since  1940. 
when  he  was  called  to  New  They  have  always  had,  and  will 
York  to  become  assistant  e'en-  <'ontinue  to  have,  separate  and 


sideration  that  Hoe  remain  in  agement  of  Scripps-Howard  eral  business  manager  of  independent  news  and  editorial 
the  areas  now  occupied  by  Hoe  Newspapers  spans  25  years,  is  Scripps  -  Howard  Newspapers.  j  policies. 


plants,  the  Bronx,  N.Y.  and  retiring  February  1. 


He  stepped  up  to  general  busi-  The  order  of  divestiture  gives 


Dunellen,  N.J.  Ferree,  who  was  65  on  Janu-  ness  mar.  iger  in  1949,  and  in  ^11^  the 

He  said  the  unions  he  repre-  ary  19,  relinquishes  the  position  1952  assumed  the  additional  re¬ 
sented  had  already  agreed  to  of  executive  vicepresident,  but  sponsibilities  of  executive  vice- 
renegotiate  some  aspects  of  will  continue  on  the  board  of  president. 

their  contracts  dealing  with  directors  of  the  E.  W.  Scripps  - - 

sub-contracts,  but  that  under  no  Company  and  as  a  member  of 
circumstances  would  the  unions  the  executive  committee  of 
give  up  any  of  the  other  agree-  Scripps  -  Howard  Newspapers, 
ments  reached  with  the  com-  Other  members  of  the  executive 
pany.  committee  are  Charles  E. 


ments  reached  with  the  com 
pany. 


George  S.  Dively,  chairman  of  Scripps,  chairman,  and  Jack  R. 
Harris-Intertype  Corp.,  one  of  Howard,  president, 
the  bidders  for  Hoe’s  press  and  a  past  president  of  the  Amer- 
metal  decorating  divisions,  last  lean  Newspaper  Publishers  As- 
week  told  the  court  that  one  of  sociation  and  holder  of  numer- 
the  conditions  of  the  Harris  of-  ous  corporate  offices  and  di- 
fer  was  that  union  contracts  be  rectorships  within  Scripps-How- 
re-negotiated  because  they  are  ard,  Ferree  began  preparing  for 
“abnormally  strong”.  (E&P,  retirement  last  April  1,  when 
Jan.  24.)  he  turned  over  the  reins  of  gen- 


Jan.  24.)  he  turned  over  the  reins  of  gen- 

.  eral  business  manager,  a  post 

Clianees  statement  uuuj;  or.  Jin  i 

*  he  held  for  20  years,  to  Frank 

Daniel  McColley,  chairman  of  B.  Powers.  He  brought  Powers 
Wood  Industries,  another  bidder  to  New  York  from  the  Knoxville 


for  the  press  division,  amended  News  Sentinel. 
a  statement  he  had  made  put-  Ferree’s  Scr 


Ferree  and  his  wife. 


Star,  which  he  has  said  from 
the  beginning  he  wanted  to  do. 
A  previous  court  order  had  re¬ 
strained  him  from  selling  the 
paper  until  the  antitrust  suit 
was  disposed  of. 

The  modified  operating  plan 
will  go  into  effect  90  days  from 
the  date  of  Judge  Walsh’s  or¬ 
der. 

Before  the  Star  sale  is  ef¬ 
fected,  there  will  be  approxi¬ 
mately  a  year’s  time  afforded  as 
a  trial  period  for  the  reorgan¬ 
ized  operations. 

Joint  production  and  distribu¬ 
tion  operations  are  not  disturbed 
by  a  revised  operating  plan, 
which  the  court  approved.  It 
provides  that  Tucson  Newspa¬ 
pers  Inc.,  as  the  agency  for  the 
newspapers,  shall  perform  the 
following: 

Purchase  of  all  supplies  and 


ews  Sentinel.  Gauntt  Welborn,  will  maintain  „ii 

Ferree’s  Scripps-Howard  ca-  their  New  York  residence  at 


d  uieir  I'lew  i orK.  lesiueiice  at  naners  and  distribute  tbpm 

ting  the  value  of  Hoe  assets  at  reer  began  as  an  advertising  870  United  Nations  Plaza,  with  ^  Parrv  nn  tbe  o-enerei  b.,cir,e=<, 

between  $20  million  and  $25  mil-  salesman  on  the  Washington  homes  also  at  Lewisboro,  N.Y.  affairs  for  tbe 

lion.  He  said  $20  million  to  $25  Daily  News  in  1932.  He  became  and  Hutchinson’s  Island,  Stuart,  tjanc  nf  tbe 

million  was  for  all  of  the  assets  retail  advertising  manager,  and  Fla.  P  P  • 

of  the  press  division  only.  in  1936,  he  was  transferred  to  Retiring  at  the  same  time  will  Keep  all  machinery  and  equip- 

He  fixed  a  range  of  $3  million  the  Indianapolis  Times  as  ad-  be  Ferree’s  executive  assistant  repair, 

to  $8  million  for  those  items,  vertising  director.  The  next  for  20  years,  William  E.  Walsh’s  order  will  require 


William 


Walsh’s  order  will  require 


such  as  tools,  dies,  patents,  etc.  year  he  was  named  business  Vaughan  Jr.  who  began  his  that  each  newspaper  maintain 
of  the  press  division  exclusive  of  manager  of  that  newspaper.  He  Scripps-Howard  career  in  1927  its  own  circulation  department, 
buildings,  machinery  and  land,  held  that  position  until  1945  in  the  office  of  Roy  W.  Howard.  {Continued  on  page  31) 
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Pyle  awards  shared 
for  non-war  reporting 


Co-winners  were  announced  Cruz  Sentinel  News.  He  was 
this  week  in  the  1969  Eniie  Pyle  with  the  Greensboro  (N.C.) 
Memorial  Award  competition  Daily  News  from  1966  to  early 
sponsored  by  the  Scripps-How-  1969,  when  he  joined  the  Miami 
ard  Foundation.  Herald  as  a  reporter  in  the  pa- 

They  are:  per’s  West  Palm  Beach  bureau. 

Kent  Pollock,  23,  staff  writer  He  joined  the  Palm  Beach  Post 
of  the  Palm  Beach  (Fla.)  Post;  last  August. 

Nicholas  Blatchford,  50,  asso-  Blatchford  was  born  in  Win- 
ciate  editor  of  the  Washington  netka.  Ill.,  and  w'as  graduated 
Daily  News.  from  Harvard  in  1940.  On 

Each  received  $1,000  and  an  graduation  he  started  as  a  copy 
engraved  plaque,  and  both  were  boy  at  the  Washington  Daily 
honored  for  writing  other  than  News.  Following  World  War  II 
war  reporting.  service  in  New’foundland  he  re- 

Said  the  judges:  turned  to  the  News  where  he 

“Ernie  Pyle  had  more  sti’ings  served  as  reporter,  feature 
to  his  bow  than  just  his  World  writer,  city  editor,  managing 
War  II  writing.  In  short,  the  editor  (a  post  at  the  News  once 
entries  submitted  by  Pollock  and  held  by  Ernie  Pyle),  and  now 
Blatchford  were  reminiscent  of  associate  editor, 
the  pre-war  Pyle.” 

Open  to  any  newspaperman  in  * 

the  United  States,  the  Pyle  Optometrists  confer 
Award  is  presented  annually  for  i  •  t  i  • 

writing  and  reporting  “most  111  JoiiriiallSin 

nearly  exemplifying  the  style  Chicago 

and  craftsmanship”  of  the  fa-  The  American  Optometric  As- 
mous  reporter  and  columnist.  .sociatlon  will  present  its  Public 
Judges  were  Duard  Le  Grand,  Service  Awards  in  Journalism 
editor  of  the  Birmingham  Post-  here  February  2.  Each  of  the 
Herald;  John  Troan,  editor  of  following  will  receive  a  $500 
the  Pittsburgh  Press;  and  Mich-  prize  and  a  medallion: 
ael  Grehl,  editor  of  the  Evans-  Newspaper:  Thomas  L.  Ken- 
ville  Press.  nedy,  Dallas,  Texas,  for  articles 

Pollock  was  saluted  princi-  on  the  professional  optometry 
pally  for  an  eight-part  series,  problems  in  Texas  written  for 
“Migration  to  Misery,”  in  and  distributed  by  United  Press 
which  the  judges  praised  his  International. 

“investigation  of  a  serious  so-  Magazine:  Stanley  L.  Engle- 
cial  problem  involving  farm  bardt,  Westport,  Conn.,  for  an 
workers  almost  entirely  in  the  article,  “A  Contact  Lens  for 
terms  of  real  persons  sorely  af-  ‘Blind’  Eyes,”  published  in  the 
dieted.”  August,  1968  issue  of  the  Read- 

Blatchford,  the  judges  said,  er’s  Digest,  as  condensed  from 
was  in  the  Pyle  tradition  with  Empire,  published  by  the  Den- 
“his  attention  to  small  people  ver  Post. 

seldom  in  print  and  portraying  Television:  Dr.  Frank  Field, 
them  with  great  sensitivity.”  science  editor  for  WNBC-TV, 
Pollock  attended  Cabrillo  Col-  New  York,  for  four  programs 
lege  in  Aptos,  Calif.,  and  started  on  eye  disease, 
newspaperwork  on  the  Santa 


James  F.  Woods,  left,  chairman  of  the  American  Newspaper  Guild, 
presents  Broun  Award  check  to  William  Lambert. 


Fortas  and 


massacre 
cited  in  Broun  awards 


Nicholas  Blatchford  Kent  Pollock 
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Prison  abuses  bared 
by  guard  (a  reporter) 


Cij:veland 

A  Cleveland  Press  staff  mem¬ 
ber,  Peter  Bloomfield,  worked 
for  two  months  as  a  guard  at 
Ohio  Penitentiary  in  Columbus 
to  gain  an  intimate  look  at  what 
life  was  really  like  in  the  prison. 

Curiosity  was  aroused  because 
of  some  headline-making  inci¬ 
dents  that  had  taken  place.  In 
1968  the  penitentiary  was 
rocked  by  two  riots.  Also,  for  a 
long  time  the  penitentiary  has 
been  the  target  of  clergymen 
and  social  workers  for  what 
they  consider  sordid  and  de¬ 
meaning  practices. 

Only  Press  editor  Tom  Board- 
man  and  two  other  staff  mem¬ 
bers  knew  of  Bloomfield’s  as¬ 
signment.  Bloomfield  obtained 
the  job  as  a  prison  guard  upon 
completion  of  Army  Reserve 
duty  last  fall. 

While  working  as  a  guard,  he 
kept  a  diary  of  his  experiences 
and  observations  and  prepared 
a  series  with  the  help  of  an¬ 
other  Press  staff  member,  Dick 
Feagler. 

Although  Bloomfield  used  his 
real  name  as  a  guard,  authori¬ 
ties  were  not  aware  of  his  iden¬ 
tity  as  a  reporter  until  the  first 
article  of  the  series  appeared  in 
the  Press  on  .January  5. 

Bloomfield  recalled  a  warning 
given  by  his  training  officer. 

“Whatever  you  do,”  the  officer 
said,  “don’t  answer  any  ques¬ 
tions  about  this  place.  .  .  ,  You 
never  know  when  a  newspaper- 


Peter  Bloomfield 


man  might  be  listening.  I’ve  li.id 
some  bad  experiences  with  them 
in  the  past.” 

The  picture  of  the  peniten¬ 
tiary  presented  by  Bloomfield 
was  not  pretty.  The  harsh  reali¬ 
ties  of  life  there  were  often  in 
direct  contrast  to  goals  and  phil¬ 
osophy  presented  in  a  book 
given  to  each  new  employee. 
Bloomfield  said  the  rehabilita¬ 
tion  program  is  a  bad  joke. 

Because  of  the  wide  interest 
in  the  Ohio  penitentiary  and 
prison  reform,  the  series,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  appearing  in  the  Press, 
was  carried  in  two  other  Scripps 
Howard  newspapers,  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Post  and  Times-Star  and 
the  Columbus  Citizen  Journal. 
*  *  * 

News  vacuum  deplored 

University  Park,  Pa. 

Ask  any  newspaper  editor 
about  the  people  who  run  cor¬ 
rectional  institutions  and  he’ll 
probably  tell  you  “they  never 
want  you  to  know  what’s  going 
on.” 

Ask  any  prison  official  about 
today’s  news  media,  and  he’ll 
probably  tell  you  “all  they  want 
to  do  is  sensationalize.” 

The  result,  says  William  L. 
Dulaney,  an  assistant  professor 
of  journalism  at  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  University,  is  a 
dangerous  vacuum  of  public 
understanding  around  one  of  the 
most  vital  facets  of  today’s  so¬ 
ciety. 

According  to  Dulaney,  the  so¬ 
lution  to  the  problem  is  an  im¬ 
mediate  end  to  the  mutual  dis¬ 
trust  between  correctional  insti¬ 
tutions  and  news  media. 

Writing  for  the  Federal  Pro¬ 
bation  Quarterly,  Dulaney 
points  out  that  both  press  and 
law  enforcement  officials  agree 
that  community  awareness  of 
activities  and  goals  of  the  legal 
system  is  necessary  before 
needed  changes  in  correctional 
practices  can  ever  gain  public 
support. 

One  newspaper  editor  inter¬ 
viewed  by  Dulaney,  for  example, 
said:  “The  people  who  run  the 
prisons  are  willing  to  invite  us 
over  for  tea  and  crumpets,  to 
view  awarding  of  diplomas,  holi¬ 
day  programs  and  things  like 
that,  but  they’re  very  reticent 
to  tell  what’s  going  on  unless 
it’s  good.” 

On  the  other  side  of  the  fence, 
however,  a  corrections  officer 
claimed  that  the  only  time  the 
news  media  “wants  to  contact  us 
is  when  they  think  there’s  trou¬ 
ble.” 


TYPO — The  bulletin  board  in  the  Statler  Hilton  Hotel,  Baltimore, 
listed  a  labor  negotiation  meeting  of  Sunpapers  and  the  "Type- 
graphical"  union. 


Keate  says  journalists 
ought  to  leave  guild 


Ottawa 

Journalists  are  an  “out¬ 
voted  minority”  in  the  Ameri- 
ican  Newspaper  Guild,  the  Van¬ 
couver  Sun’s  publisher,  Stuart 
Keate,  told  the  special  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Mass  Meilia. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  he 
said,  that  the  ANG  has  achieved 
important  reforms  in  the  way 
of  improved  salaries,  reduced 
working  hours  and  longer  vaca¬ 
tions,  but  in  expanding  its  mem- 
Ijership  from  professional  jour¬ 
nalists  to  take  in  business  office 
personnel,  telephone  clerks  and 
janitors,  the  guild  had  departed 
“very  far”  from  the  original 
concept  of  its  founder,  Heywood 
Broun. 

“One  result  has  been  that  the 
journalists  find  themselves  an 
out-voted  minority,  frequently 


Canada’s  press  club 
keeps  ban  on  women 

Ottawa 

The  National  Press  Club 
voted  to  continue  its  member¬ 
ship  ban  against  women  report¬ 
ers  and  broadcasters.  The  club 
voted  68-53  to  continue  its  pol¬ 
icy.  An  estimated  75  women  re¬ 
porters  and  broadcasters  in  the 
Ottawa  area  w’ould  have  been 
eligible  to  join  the  club  if  a 
proposed  amendment  to  the 
club’s  constitution  had  carried. 

Earlier,  the  members  voted 
against  a  motion  which  would 
have  allowed  associate  members 
— government  information  of¬ 
ficers  and  others — from  casting 
ballots  on  the  question. 
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tied  in  wage  negotiations  to  the 
aspirations  of  the  non-profes¬ 
sional  majority,  “Keate  assert¬ 
ed  in  a  written  brief. 

“This  is  patently  ludicrous. 
The  logical  but  unlikely  resolu¬ 
tion  of  this  situation  is  for  the 
journalists  to  break  away  from 
the  guild  and  form  their  own 
association. 

“A  few'  tentative  overtures  in 
this  direction  have  been  success¬ 
fully  how’led  down  by  guild  ex¬ 
ecutives  in  Washington,  and  at 
home.” 

• 

Laybourne  beads 
J-education  center 

Washington 

Lawrence  E.  Laybourne  has 
teen  named  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Journalism  Center.  He 
succeeds  Newbold  Noyes,  editor 
of  the  Washington  Star,  chair¬ 
man  for  the  past  two  years. 
Noyes  remains  a  member  of  the 
board. 

Laybourne,  International  edi¬ 
tor  of  Time-Life  Books,  has 
teen  chief  of  Life  magazine’s 
Washington  Bureau  and  deputy 
chief  of  Time’s  Washington  Bu¬ 
reau.  He  has  been  associated 
with  Time  Inc.  since  1944.  Pre¬ 
viously  he  worked  for  10  years 
as  a  reporter  and  deskman  for 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

The  Washington  Journalism 
Center,  a  non-profit  educational 
institution,  aw'ards  fellowships 
to  persons  who  have  had  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  media  and  to 
young  Negroes  interested  in  a 
career  in  journalism. 
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Canadian  inquiry  told  of  forced  sales 

Change  in  estate  law  asked 
to  save  ‘family’  newspapers 


(Compiled  from  reports 

Ottawa 

Walter  J.  Blackburn  asked 
the  Senate  media  inquiry  for 
lower  death  duties  for  owners 
of  individually-owned  and  fam¬ 
ily-owned  newspapers  to  pre¬ 
vent  forced  sales  to  pay  the 
federal  tax. 

Blackburn,  majority  owner  of 
the  F'ree  Press  and  CFPL  radio 
and  television  outlets  in  London, 
Out.,  said  a  main  reason  for  sale 
of  family-owned  newspapers 
was  to  raise  money  to  pay  off 
estate  taxes.  Some  such  sales 
are  made  in  advance  of  the 
death  of  the  owner. 

He  called  for  a  valuation 
lower  than  fair  market  value  in 
determining  estate  tax  for  fam¬ 
ily-owned  newspapers.  Goodwill 
value  would  not  be  counted. 
Fixed  assets  such  as  buildings 
and  equipment  would  be  valued 
at  undepreciated  capital  cost 
rather  than  fair  market  value. 

Blackburn  said  federal  tax  of¬ 
ficials  have  tended  to  base  the 
value  of  a  newspaper  estate  on 
the  actual  sale  price  of  the 
shares  of  individual  newspapers 
to  chains.  These  are  frequently 
much  higher  than  book  value 
and  obviously  include  goodwill. 

Profit  taxing  called  unfair 

This  method  is  unfair  because 
profits  of  a  family-owned  news¬ 
paper  may  be  lower  than  those 
of  chain-operated  papers.  Nor 
has  the  estate  a  way  of  ob¬ 
taining  money  for  goodwill 
without  selling  at  least  some  of 
the  business. 

If  tax  concessions  were 
granted  to  family-owned  papers, 
a  compensating  special  tax 
could  be  applied  if  a  family- 
owned  enterprise  is  sold  later 
by  the  heir,  Blackburn  said. 

The  offsetting  tax  would  ap¬ 
ply  to  the  difference  between  the 
selling  price  and  the  actual  cash 
value — as  opposed  to  fair  mar¬ 
ket  value — of  the  assets.  In  ef¬ 
fect  it  would  apply  to  the  good¬ 
will  value  escaped  through 
lower  death  duties.  The  special 
tax  would  apply  at  progres- 
sively-lower  rates  over  a  20- 
year  period  following  the  death 
of  an  owner. 

Blackburn  maintained  he  was 
not  seeking  special  estate  tax 
exemptions,  but  rather  a  tax 
method  “tailored  to  the  needs 
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by  The  C.atiadian  Press) 

and  objectives  of  government 
policy  representing  the  public 
interest,  which  in  my  opinion, 
should  be  to  strengthen  the  in¬ 
centives  for  individual  or  family 
ownership  of  newspapers.” 

Replying  to  questions,  mostly 
from  Senator  C.  R.  McElman 
(L-New  Brunswick)  about  dan¬ 
gers  of  concentration  of  media 
ownership,  Blackburn  said  the 
first  ingredient  to  a  solution  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  government. 
The  government  could  do  some¬ 
thing  about  estate  taxes  that 
caused  sales  to  chains. 

“So  the  ball  is  really  in  your 
hands,  not  mine,”  he  said. 

McElman  had  said  the  ques¬ 
tions  of  ownership,  control  and 
monopoly  are  the  “nitty-gritty” 
of  the  Senate  hearings.  It  was 
a  “question  of  raw,  naked 
power”  in  the  hands  of  media 
owners. 

(ioiiiiuunily  ownership  ideal 

Blackburn  said  it  is  ideal  to 
have  newspapers  owned  by  in¬ 
dividual  proprietors  in  the  com¬ 
munity  in  which  they  are  pub¬ 
lished.  This  was  once  the  case. 
It  is  not  the  case  now,  gener¬ 
ally.  He  thought  newspapers  in 
chains  do  not  generally  suffer 
because  of  it.  Benefits  such  as 
better  management  can  raise. 
An  individual  paper  might  not 
be  able  to  afford  a  computer,  but 
a  chain  could.  Southern  Press 
Ltd.  has  a  25%  interest  in  the 
Free  Press. 

Blackburn  said  he  opposes 
ownership  of  newspapers  by 
conglomerates:  It  is  possible 
that  non-media  interests  of  a 
conglomerate  could  affect  the 
operation  of  the  media  it  owns. 
The  Free  Press  is  not  part  of  a 
conglomerate. 

However,  he  had  no  objection 
to  newspaper  chains  nor  to 
multi-media  ownership,  particu¬ 
larly  in  areas  where  competition 
to  the  multi-media  operator  ex¬ 
ists. 

Asked  about  acceptable  limits 
for  concentration  of  ownership, 
Blackburn  saw  no  harm  in  a 
single  owner  publishing  both  a 
morning  and  evening  newspaper 
in  one  market  area.  This  is 
what  the  Free  Press  does. 

.4t  the  same  time,  it  is  not  in 
the  public  interest  for  the  owner 
of  a  morning-evening  newspa- 
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per  to  own  another  in  the  same 
market  area.  There  was  no 
harm  to  the  public  interest  in 
single  ownership  of  papers  in 
different  regions. 

It  would  be  undesirable  to 
have  only  one  newspaper  chain 
in  Canada.  Possibly  four  chains 
would  be  better  than  the  three 
that  now  exist,  but  he  did  not 
know  what  was  ideal.  The  cur¬ 
rent  number  of  chains  seems 
satisfactory,  though. 

Limit  on  chains 

He  does  not  favor  chain  own¬ 
ership  of  more  than  one  news¬ 
paper  in  a  single  market  area. 
There  need  be  no  limitations  on 
how  many  newspapers  a  chain 
could  own  as  long  as  the  coun¬ 
try  doesn’t  end  up  with  only 
one  chain. 

Senator  McElman  remarked 
that  some  people  believe  press 
power  in  the  United  States  has 
surpas.sed  that  of  government. 

“I  don’t  believe  it,”  Black¬ 
burn  replied. 

Senator  Keith  Davey  (L-On- 
tario),  committee  chairman, 
said  media  had  exerted  great 
pressure  on  the  U.S.  govern¬ 
ment  to  exempt  newspapers 
from  combines  legislation. 

Blackburn  said  newspapers 
do  not  seek  special  favors  from 
government  for  their  organiza¬ 
tions.  These  can  be  withdrawn 
as  easily  as  they  are  conferred 
and  newspapers  do  not  want  to 
be  in  that  position.  It  is  not  in 
the  interests  of  the  public  or 
newspapers  to  have  special  gov¬ 
ernment  approaches  to  them. 

At  the  same  time,  it  might  be 
better  for  government  to  pro¬ 
vide  some  assistance  to  a  news¬ 
paper  than  let  it  fail. 

Special  treatment? 

Senator  Douglas  Everett  (L- 
Manitoba)  asked  whether  Black¬ 
burn  believes  newspaper  fulfil  a 
function  of  special  public  in¬ 
terest  and  therefore  should  re¬ 
ceive  special  treatment.  The 
senator  cited  earlier  testimony 
from  St.  Clair  McCabe,  execu¬ 
tive  with  the  Thomson  newspa¬ 
per  group,  that  newspaper  com- 
j)anies  should  be  treated  like  any 
other  corporation. 

Blackburn  said  he  would 
agree  instead  with  the  view 
that  newspapers  should  be  dealt 
with  differently  in  .some  respects 


because  they  play  a  special  role 
in  the  public  interest. 

Establishment  of  provincial 
press  councils  to  hear  com¬ 
plaints  against  newspapers  by 
readers  was  endorsed  by  Black¬ 
burn  in  a  brief  to  the  commit¬ 
tee. 

He  suggested  that  Ontario 
dailies  which  also  favor  the  idea 
could  start  up  a  council  now  on 
a  voluntary  basis.  Only  those 
interested  would  participate  and 
only  cases  involving  participat¬ 
ing  members  would  be  handled. 

The  power  of  the  press  to 
manipulate  public  opinion  is  a 
myth,  William  C.  Heine,  editor 
of  the  London  Free  Press,  told 
the  committee.  Experience 
shows  the  public  has  too  much 
common  sense  to  be  manipulated 
by  an  editorial  writer,  he  as¬ 
serted. 

Senators  questioned  Free 
Press  executives  for  two  hours 
about  power,  monopolies,  con¬ 
flicts  of  interest  and  the  case 
of  a  broadcaster  who  charged 
he  was  fired  because  he  publicly 
opposed  Free  Press  editorial 
opinions. 

Adulterated  power 

Heine  said  the  idea  that  the 
press  has  great  power  is  a  com¬ 
mon  opinion  among  the  public, 
but  he  was  surprised  to  find 
that  opinion  held  among  the 
Senators.  Far  from  being  un¬ 
adulterated,  a  newspaper’s 
power  is  adulterated  by  other 
communications  media,  includ¬ 
ing  advertising  and  even  bill¬ 
boards,  he  said. 

Mainly,  press  power  is  adul¬ 
terated  “by  the  attitude  of  the 
public,  w’ho  are  not  going  to  be 
picked  up  by  the  scruff  of  the 
neck  and  turned  around  180  de¬ 
grees  in  their  opinions”  by  some 
editorial  writer. 

He  said  their  appears  to  be  a 
belief  that  newspaper  publishers 
operate  some  kind  of  capitalist, 
small-c  conservative  conspiracy. 
Some  people  seem  to  think  edi¬ 
tors  and  publishers  get  together 
on  telephone  calls  and  decide 
what  they  want  the  people  to 
think  for  the  next  48  hours. 

The  idea  that  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  exert  a  conservative  in¬ 
fluence  is  disproved  by  the  fact 
that  in  the  last  half  century 
Canada  has  had  only  about  a 
dozen  years  of  Conservative 
government,  Heine  noted. 

Senator  McElman  said  he  had 
emphasized  that  he  was  talking 
about  the  potential  power  of  the 
press.  He  added  the  federal  vot¬ 
ing  record  did  not  disprove  any 
conservative  influence,  any  more 
than  does  the  failure  to  elect  a 
socialist  government  prove  there 
is  such  influence. 

Senator  J.  Harper  Prowse 
(Continued  on  page  28) 
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Business  is  local 

Airlines  advertising 
conies  down  to  earth 


By  Susan  Rosenhauni 

The  1969  figures  aren’t  com¬ 
piled  yet,  and  the  1970  budgets 
aren’t  finalized.  No  one  knows 
where  the  economy  will  take  us 
— and  some  of  the  equipment 
isn’t  even  off  the  ground. 

But,  one  thing  is  quite  cer¬ 
tain.  The  airline  industry  is 
making  an  increasingly  im¬ 
portant  commitment  to  the 
newspaper  industry  in  the  form 
of  scores  of  ads  and  hearkening 
back  to  the  old  marketing  ad¬ 
age:  “All  business  is  local.” 

The  importance  of  on-the-spot 
marketing  for  the  airlines  was 
summed  up  for  E&P  by  a  TWA 
advertising  director  this  way: 
“The  mo.st  perishable  item  in 
the  world  is  an  empty  airline 
seat  once  the  aircraft  has  taken 
off.  You  might  be  able  to  sell 
an  overripe  banana  under  some 
conditions,  but  once  the  plane  is 
gone,  the  seat  is  gone.” 

That’s  the  airline  marketing 
problem  in  a  nutshell.  And  this 
year,  the  atmosphere  in  the 
friendly  skies  is  very  competi¬ 
tive.  More  so  than  last  year. 
“This  is  a  year,”  said  the  same 
executive,  “of  taking  business 
from  the  competition.” 

W  hole  budget  in  print 

The  first  clue  to  an  industry¬ 
wide  awareness  of  the  need  for 
increased  local  concentration 
came  with  the  announcement 
that  Braniff  Airways  is  putting 
all  its  advertising  for  1970  into 
print  (E&P  Jan.  17).  By  run¬ 
ning  seven-column  ads  in  70 
papers  throughout  46  cities 
three  times  a  week,  Braniff’s 
agency  “wants  everyone  to  know 
where  we  go  by  the  end  of  the 
year.” 

Educating  the  public  to  Bran- 
iff’s  destination’s,  says  the 
agency,  can  really  only  be  done 
in  print.  Apparently  .several  air¬ 
lines  agree.  And,  although  they 
won’t  be  following  suit  by  pull¬ 
ing  entirely  out  of  national  tv, 
there  will  be  a  much  greater 
emphasis  on  “destination  adver¬ 
tising.” 

Eastern  Airlines,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  was,  according  to  Advertis¬ 
ing  Age,  the  nation’s  67th  larg¬ 
est  advertiser  in  1968.  With  38 
percent  of  a  more  than  $25  mil¬ 
lion  ad  budget  in  newspapers, 
Eastern  feels  this  year  that  it 
needs  an  even  greater  concen¬ 
tration  on  local  messages.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  80  percent  of  its  1970 


ing  into  spot  tv  and  newspapers, 
with  the  “predominant  greater 
half  of  that  in  the  papers.” 

Why?  Because,  says  an  Ea.st- 
ern  spokesman,  “There  is  a 
recognition  on  the  part  of  the 
industry  of  what  is  effective. 
Our  market,”  he  explained,  “is 
mostly  businessmen,  and  these 
people  are  avid  newspaper  read¬ 
ers  who  want  to  know  where  we 
fly  and  when.  A  full-page  news¬ 
paper  ad  delivers  a  tremendous 
wallop.” 

Airline  earnings  leveled  off  in 
1969,  explained  the  man  from 
Eastern.  Some  of  it  was  due  to 
“economic  tightening,”  and  it 
took  the  form  of  an  only  seven 
percent  increase  in  sales,  after 
a  few  years  of  increases  of 
around  20  percent.  When  the 
economy  improves,  he  said, 
there  will  be  greater  expansion 
figures.  “We  haven’t  hit  the 
travel  boom  yet — only  one  half 
the  population  has  ever  flown.” 
But,  in  the  meantime,  we  have 
to  maintain  “maximum  expos¬ 
ure.” 

As  to  the  economy.  Pan 
American  is  “defying  the  tight 
money  situation,”  according  to 
advertising  director  Murray 
Barnes.  The  reason:  more  peo¬ 
ple  continue  to  fly  each  year, 
and  this  year  we  have  more  to 
talk  about. 

Pan  Am  is  talking  about  the 
super  747.  It  was  first  in  the  air 
with  the  new  wide-bodied  car¬ 
rier  last  week,  and  it  will  ulti¬ 
mately  claim  33  supei'jets  aloft 
— the  largest  “large.st-plane” 
fleet  of  any  airline. 

Pan  Am  and  tlie  747 

Pan  Am’s  marketing  strategy 
“does  not  resemble  that  of 
Braniff,”  says  Barnes.  However, 
the  entire  ad  budget  for  1970 
will  be  slightly  increased  for  the 
first  six  months,  including  an 
increase  of  newspapers’  10  per¬ 
cent  share.  “We  will  be  more 
local  this  year,”  added  Barnes, 
“continuing  a  Pan  Am  trend  in 
all  the  media.  We  are  attuning 
our. selves  to  high  traffic  concen¬ 
trations  in  certain  areas,  and 
the  airline  business  forces  us  to 
treat  each  market  differently.” 

“Newspapers,”  he  went  on, 
“tell  a  faster  story  than  any 
of  the  media.  No  one  wants  to 
give  up  the  printed  word,  be¬ 
cause  of  its  memorability  when 
it  comes  to  fare  and  schedule 


image  purposes,  but  it’s  hard  to  1968,  and  close  to  $54  million 
get  specific.  in  1969.  (Delta,  for  one,  says 

Jim  Comiskey,  national  ad  the  Bureau,  increased  its  adver- 
manager  for  American  Airlines,  tising  some  81  percent  in  meas- 
goes  along  with  this  view,  ured  cities  from  1963  to  1969, 
“American,”  he  says,  “tries  to  with  83  percent  of  its  budget  in 
concentrate  locally  wherever  newspapers.) 
possible — and  this  year,  we’ll  Total  transportation  advertis- 
be  more  heavily  local.”  With  no  ing,  says  the  Bureau,  moved  up 
particular  media  changes  an-  15  percent  from  $74  million  to 
ticipated  for  the  1970  schedule,  $86  million  last  year,  with  an  11 
.American  plans  to  spend  about  percent  increase  for  the  airlines 
$19  million  this  year,  $1  million  and  a  35  percent  increase  by 
more  than  last,  with  about  30  tour  organizations,  the  fastest 
percent  in  newspapers.  Comis-  growing  category  in  transporta- 
key  echoes:  “Newspapers  are  tion  advertising, 
ideal  for  destinatio.n  promotion.”  The  Bureau  feels  greater  in- 
.And,  with  two  747’s  in  March,  creases  are  yet  to  come.  With 
which  the  airline  is  leasing  from  747  service  upon  us,  airlines 
Pan  Am,  plus  16  of  its  own  need  to  be  specific  about  which 
later  in  the  year,  plus  the  now  airports  in  which  markets  can 
agreed-upon  merger  plans  with  handle  the  new  loads  (Kennedy 
Trans  Caribbean  Airlines,  Airport  in  New  York,  for  e.x- 
American  is  also  going  to  have  ample,  has  only  two  loading 
“a  lot  to  talk  about.”  areas  for  the  jumbo  jets.) 

TWA’s  advertising  director  J.  Air  travel,  then,  is  becoming 
P.  Flaherty  says  his  airline  will  less  a  glamor  item,  and  more  a 
be  talking  to  “passengers’  way  of  life.  Image  promotion 
needs” — and  that  means  local  will  become  increasingly  second- 
effort  as  well.  The  budget  this  ary  to  the  nuts  and  bolts  of  fare 
year  will  be  about  the  same  as  and  flight  schedule  requests  by 
last,  with  newspapers  “offering  businessmen  and  vacationers, 
the  greatest  flexibility  of  all.”  And,  perhaps  the  best  indica- 

These  individual  marketing  tion  that  flying  is  playing  a  dif- 
ideas  are  forming  patterns  ferent  role  in  so  many  lives  is 
based  on  habits  of  an  ever  in-  that  in  the  face  of  the  strongest 
creasing  traveling  public.  Ac-  inflationary  pressures  in  more 
cording  to  Jack  Kauffman,  Bu-  than  a  decade,  with  the  accom- 
reau  of  Advertising  president,  panying  threat  of  recession,  the 
airlines  will  fly  some  115  billion  airlines  ar  not  pulling  back  on 
passenger  miles  this  year,  up  promotion — they  are  increasing 
from  87  billion  in  1968  and  38  their  advertising  budgets.  It  re¬ 
billion  in  1963.  At  the  same  mains  to  be  seen  only  if  spot  tv 
time,  airline  ad  revenue  in  the  locally  can  fill  as  many  airplane 
papers  increased  from  $33.4  mil-  seats  as  newspaper  ads  appar- 
lion  in  1963  to  $48.6  million  in  ently  do. 

Eight  presses  in  88  years 
and  letterpress  era  ends 

Greenville,  N.C.  are  being  operated  by  personnel 
The  Greenville  Daily  Reflector  who  have  been  training  for  some 
now  is  prepared  by  photo  com-  time  in  the  use  of  the  new  equip- 
position  methods  and  is  printed  ment. 

on  a  new  Goss  Urbanite  offset  The  plant  was  installed  in  an 
press.  addition  to  the  Daily  Reflector 

The  change-over  marks  an  end  building  on  Cotanche  Street, 
to  “letterpress”  printing  meth-  The  ground  floor  of  the  old  sec- 
ods  utilizing  metal  type  by  tion  is  to  be  rebuilt  to  provide 
which  the  newspaper  has  been  new  facilities  for  the  news 
produced  since  its  beginning  88  personnel,  along  with  office.s, 
years  ago.  news  dark  room  and  other 

Most  of  the  type  is  set  on  facilities. 

Compugraphic  equipment,  which  The  first  press  run  was  begun 
projects  the  image  of  each  letter  when  Chairman  of  the  Board 
on  photographic  paper  to  form  D.J.  Whichard,  Jr.  pushed  the 
the  lines  of  type.  start  button.  Whichard’s  father 

The  32-page  Goss  Urbanite  and  his  uncle  founded  the  paper 
press  will  deliver  up  to  40,000  in  1882  and  D.J.  Whichard,  Jr. 
papers  per  hour.  It  has  full-color  became  owner  in  1919.  This 
capability  and  the  building  has  newest  press  is  the  eighth  one 
been  designed  so  that  it  can  be  he  has  seen  installed  for  print- 
expanded  to  its  maximum  ca-  ing  the  Daily  Reflector.  Co- 
pacity  of  64  pages.  publishers  of  the  paper  now  are 

Both  the  new  press  and  the  John  S.  Whichard  and  David  J. 


budget  of  $30  million  will  be  go-  information.”  Tv,  he  said,  serves  photo  composition  equipment  Whichard. 
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. EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP . 


By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


As  She  is  Spoke — and  Wrote 

The  term  colloquialism  designates  what  is  characteristic 
of  spoken,  rather  than  written,  expression.  Webster  has 
been  at  pains  to  explain  (in  the  introduction  to  the  Second 
Edition)  that  colloquial  is  not  a  derogatory  descriptive, 
and  that  terms  so  described  are  standard  and  acceptable. 
(This,  remember,  was  in  1984.) 

Nevei’theless,  there  is  no  overcoming  the  stigma  that 
has  attached  to  the  term.  When  it  was  in  widest  use, 
colloquial  was  counterpoised  to  forvuil,  and  though  formal 
was  not  susceptible  of  precise  definition  as  applied  to 
writing,  the  inescapable  implication  was  that  what  was 
colloquial  was  loose  if  not  worse.  As  the  result  of  this 
stigma,  writers  on  language  now  tend  to  avoid  colloquial 
as  misleadingly  ])ejorative. 

«  4<  « 

Webster  III  (1961)  does  not  use  the  label  colloq.,  nor 
any  equivalent;  the  editors  hold  that  w’hat  is  colloquial  is 
standard.  Other  dictionaries  and  woi'ks  on  usage  have 
adopted  such  substitutes  for  colloquial  as  informal  famil¬ 
iar,  conversational,  casual,  none  of  them  entirely  satis¬ 
factory.  The  confusion  has  been  heightened  by  the  fact 
that  in  the  last  generation  written  expression  for  nearly 
all  purposes  has  veered  sharply  tow'ard  the  informal;  it  is 
difficult  today  to  identify  a  categorj'  of  writing  that  would 
invariably  fit  the  description  formal,  except,  perhaps,  for 
legal  documents  and  proclamations,  both  of  which  preserve 
the  archaic,  and  neither  of  which  is  likely  to  be  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  model  for  the  writer  of  anything  else. 

4:  )|t 

It  may  l)e  useful  to  give  here  the  definitions  of  infonnal 
as  presented  in  the  tw'O  principal  dictionaries  that  use  it  as 
a  status  label.  American  Heritage  says,  “The  label  must 
not  be  taken  to  imply  ignorant  or  inferior  usage.  It 
describes  what  has  been  called  the  ‘cultivated  colloquial,’ 
that  is,  the  speech  of  educated  persons  when  they  are 
more  intei’ested  in  what  they  are  saying  than  in  how  they 
are  saying  it.  Infonnal  terms  may,  of  course,  appear  also 
in  writing  when  the  flavor  of  speech  is  being  sought.”  The 
foregoing  appears  in  the  introduction. 

The  applicable  definition  in  the  lexicon  runs,  “Belonging 
to  the  usage  of  natural  spoken  language  but  considered 
inappropriate  in  certain  cultural  contexts,  as  in  the  stand¬ 
ard  written  prose  of  ceremonial  and  official  communica¬ 
tions.”  (Presumably,  once  again,  proclamations,  legal 
documents,  and  quite  possibly  government  and  dissertation 
])rose.) 

Random  House  says  of  informal,  “Suitable  to  or 
characteristic  of  casual,  familiar,  but  educated  speech  or 
writing.”  The  inescapable  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from 
all  this  is  that  w'hat  is  informal  is  standard  and  accept¬ 
able  in  any  context  that  is  not  deliberately  stiff. 

*  * 

The  interpretation  of  colloquial  is  further  confu.sed  by 
the  fact  that  no  well-defined  line  can  be  drawn  between 
colloquialisms  and  slang.  Colloquial  can  no  longer  be  con¬ 
trasted  wdth  literary;  contemporary  literature  is  nothing 
if  not  colloquial. 

Where  does  this  leave  newspaper  writing?  Sui’ely  there 
is  no  question  that  journalism  is  by  its  very  nature  col¬ 
loquial.  It  is  aimed  at  a  mass  audience,  a?ul  thus  it  hews 
to  the  vernacular  (in  the  sense  “of,  relating  to,  or  being 
the  normal  spoken  form  of  the  language”).  There  I’emains, 
of  course,  a  difference  between  written  and  spoken  ex¬ 
pression  on  the  educated  level,  but  that  difference  has 
more  to  do  with  care  in  structure  than  with  choice  of 
language. 
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Sears,  Roebuck  continues 
Congress  intern  program 


Chicago 

The  1971  Sears  Congressional 
Internship  Program  for  .lour- 
nalism  Students  offers  three- 
month  staff  appointments  under 
U.S.  senators  and  representa¬ 
tives. 

Sponsored  by  Sears,  Roebuck 
!ind  Co.  in  cooperation  with  the 
American  Council  on  Education 
for  Journalism,  the  program  is 
designed  to  give  up  to  20  under¬ 
graduate  journalism  students 
first-hand  knowledge  of  Con¬ 
gress. 

Twenty  students  selected  last 
year  when  the  program  was  in¬ 
troduced,  are  now  in  Washing¬ 
ton  for  their  three-month  in¬ 
ternships. 

Students  selected  for  the  1971 
program  will  begin  their  in¬ 
ternships  in  January  and  Feb¬ 
ruary  of  next  year.  As  a  sup¬ 
plement  to  their  Congressional 
experience,  the  interns  will  par¬ 
ticipate  in  an  eight-week  course 
in  Washington  on  “Understand¬ 
ing  and  Reporting  Public  Af¬ 
fairs.”  It  will  be  taught  by 
Samuel  J.  Archibald,  executive 
director  of  the  Fair  Campaign 
Practices  Committee,  and  assist¬ 
ant  professor  at  the  University 


of  Missouri  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism. 

Interns  will  be  selected  from 
entries  recommended  by  the 
heads  of  accredited  schools  of 
journalism.  Each  school  may 
submit  two  recommendations, 
which  must  be  forwarded  by 
April  1  to  the  selection  commit¬ 
tee  in  Washington. 

Members  of  the  selection  com¬ 
mittee  include  Archibald ;  Frank 
R.  Ahlgren,  president  of  ACEJ ; 
Basket  Mosse,  Medill  School  of 
Journalism,  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity,  Illinois;  Alan  L.  Otten, 
Washington  bureau  chief  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal;  and  Theo¬ 
dore  Peterson,  dean.  College  of 
Journalism  and  Communica¬ 
tions,  University  of  Illinois. 

Congressional  members  of 
the  committee  are  Senators 
Frank  Church  of  Idaho  and 
Charles  McC.  Mathias  of  Mary¬ 
land  ;  and  Representatives 
Clarence  J.  Brown  Jr.  of  Ohio 
and  David  Pryor  of  Arkansas. 

Students  awarded  internships 
will  receive  stipends  of  $1,400  to 
cover  transportation  to  Wash¬ 
ington  and  living  expenses  dur¬ 
ing  their  internships. 


Whaf  makes  ALTOONA  "Test-Town,  Pa."? 


Item  No.  2:  OUR  HANDY,  ECONOMY-SIZE  MARKET 

Compact,  isolated  yet  accessible — within  overnight  shipping 
distance  of  most  Eastern  and  Midwest  manufacturing  centers 
— Altoona  is  a  perfect  test  market — economical  in  every 
sense.  Whether  you’re  copy-testing  or  trying  out  a  new  pack¬ 
age  or  product,  you  can  count  on  retail  cooperation  to  save 
you  time  and  trouble.  What’s  more,  in  Altoona,  one  advertis¬ 
ing  medium  carries  your  whole  test  program — at  budget 
rates — producing  results  to  bank  on.  That’s  the  only  daily 
newspaper  read  in  4  out  of  5  of  Altoona  market  homes  .  .  . 

Eltoona  SEittot 

ALTOONA  PENNSYLVANIA’S  ONLY  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 

Richard  E.  Beeler,  Advertising  Manager 
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The  Weekly  Editor 


COMMUNITY 
By  Joyce  Habart 

Lancaster,  Pa. 

The  local  citizenry  in  Lan¬ 
caster  has  launched  a  commun¬ 
ity-oriented  newspaper  on  vir¬ 
tually  little  more  than  a  hope 
and  a  prayer. 

The  birth  of  the  Lancaster 
Independent  Press  was  labeled 
as  one  of  the  most  unlikely 
news  stories  in  Lancaster  dur¬ 
ing  1969. 

A  12-page,  five-column  offset 
bi-w’eekly,  LIP  is  a  clearly  writ¬ 
ten  tabloid  published  as  a  joint 
effort  of  people  from  all  walks 
of  life.  From  the  first  press  run 
of  a  few  hundred  copies  circula¬ 
tion  has  climbed  to  more  than 
3500.  It  is  distributed  both 
through  the  mail  and  on  news¬ 
stands. 

Talking  about  the  incorpor¬ 
ated  non-profit  newspaper,  La¬ 
mar  Hoover,  part-time  editor, 
explains  it  is  published  by  Lan¬ 
caster  citizens  for  Lancaster 
citizens.  “We  try  to  publish 
news  that  is  not  available  to 
the  average  Lancaster  reader. 
We  want  to  print  the  unprinted 
news  and  to  provide  a  forum 
for  opinion  that  is  denied  a  pub¬ 
lic  hearing.” 

Fills  news  gap 

In  an  effort  to  provide  the 
“forum”,  the  subject  matter  of 
the  bi-weekly  is  diverse  in  both 
format  and  presentation.  A  reg¬ 
ularly  run  column  (“You  may 
have  missed.”)  features  wire 
news  stories  that  did  not  appear 
in  the  local  dailies  yet  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  Philadelphia.  Two 
topics  featured  in  this  column 
recently  were  a  discussion  of  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  incidents  and  an 
announcement  by  Dr.  Spock  on 
the  anti-war  marches. 

Turning  to  an  inside  page  the 
reader  may  find  anything  from 
an  excerpt  of  ACLIJ’s  study  of 
academic  freedom  to  a  firsthand 
account  of  a  CO’s  decision  not 
to  serve.  (Lancaster  is  in  the 
heart  of  Pennsylvania  Dutch 
country  and  has  a  large  Quaker 
citizenry.) 

Along  with  the  more  contro¬ 
versial  subject  matter  there  are 
such  standard  items  as  a  Cal¬ 
endar  of  Events,  Sports  and 
Art  news  and  a  guide  to  res¬ 
taurants. 

To  print  the  unprinted 

And  with  each  issue  the  pa¬ 
per  continues  to  widen  its  scope. 
It’s  been  almost  a  year  now 
since  three  Lancaster  clergymen 
and  a  housewife  laid  the  ground¬ 
work  for  the  project  with  a 


PROJECT 


guiding  goal  to  “give  voice  to 
the  voiceless  and  print  the  un¬ 
printed  news.” 

Lacking  professional  back¬ 
ground,  the  quartet  faintly  real¬ 
ized  how  overwhelming  such  a 
goal  might  be.  A  few  months 
after  their  first  meeting,  efforts 
snowballed  to  include  more  than 
50  volunteers — professors  from 
nearby  Franklin  and  Marshall 
College,  students,  businessmen 
and  social  workers.  But  still 
there  were  no  professional  jour¬ 
nalists.  And  when  the  group  did 
contact  area  professionals  they 
cast  odds  of  ever  seeing  the  first 
issue  at  about  20-1. 

However  the  professionals  un- 
dere.stimated  the  fierce  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  local  citizenry 
and  after  hours  of  hard  work  a 
sample  issue  appeared  last  Feb¬ 
ruary.  Soon  the  operation 
picked  up  speed  with  th  com¬ 
pletion  of  articles  of  incorpora¬ 
tion. 

The  circulation  department 
went  into  full  scale  force  as 
volunteers  addressed,  stuffed  and 
mailed  more  than  2,000  envel¬ 
opes.  And  wdthin  days  the  much 
needed  financial  contributions 
began  to  fill  the  mails  and  new 
volunteers  materialized. 

On  March  1,  1969  Volume  1 
Number  1,  an  eight-page  tab¬ 
loid  was  on  the  stands.  In  an 
editorial  in  the  first  issue  LIP 
editors  stated  “We  are  inde¬ 
pendents  when  we  wear  our  LIP 
hats  ...”  “Our  principles  cross 
party  lines,  religious  denomina¬ 
tions,  race  and  economic  strata; 
to  word  them  (principles)  quiet¬ 
ly  in  church  and  school  room  is 
not  difficult,  to  print  them  pub¬ 
licly  and  apply  them  specifically 
is  both  difficult  and  dangerous 
.  .  ,  we  shall  try.” 

“We  want  our  readers  to  hear 
both  sides  of  the  story,”  Hoover 
explains.  And  gradually  more 
and  more  readers  have  as  the 
circulation  continues  to  rise  and 
reception  from  the  community  is 
evidenced  through  contributions 
of  time,  money  and  columns  by 
prominent  citizenry. 

Contributions  asked 

Dependent  entirely  on  con¬ 
tributions,  of  $10  per  year  for  a 
subscriber-supporter  or  $2  for 
an  associate  subscriber  for  12 
issues,  the  financial  status  of 
the  tabloid  is  still,  according  to 
Hoover,  “struggling”.  Recently 
however  increased  advertising 
from  local  merchants,  special  in¬ 
terest  groups  and  national  or- 


94-PAGE  EDITION  of  the  twi-weekly  Courier-Gaiette  of  Rockland, 
Maine,  is  examined  by  its  editor-publisher,  Sidney  L.  Cullen.  The 
press  run  coincided  with  the  date  of  the  first  edition  on  January 
22,  1846.  All  of  the  special  ads  were  sold  by  the  paper's  three- 
member  sales  staff  in  three  weeks. 


ganizations  at  the  rates  of  $1.80 
for  10  column  inches  or  less  has 
helped. 

But  even  advertising  and  per¬ 
sonal  contributions  alone  can¬ 
not  absorb  all  the  costs  of  print¬ 
ing  the  bi-weekly.  Consequently 
the  newspaper  is  dependent  on 
such  contributions  as  the  $3,000 
matching  grant  it  received  re¬ 
cently  from  the  United  Church 
Board  for  Homeland  Ministries. 

Disregarding  finances  though. 
Hoover  hails  the  project  as  an 
overwhelming  success.  “It  cer¬ 
tainly  has  lived  up  to  the  goal 
of  stirring  up  community  in¬ 
volvement.” 

Sally  Hoover,  wife  of  the  edi¬ 
tor  and  his  secretary,  explains 
“We’ve  come  a  long  way.  Today 
we  have  a  full-time  office  worker 
besides  Lamar  the  part-time 
editor.  But  it’s  hard  to  say  on 
a  given  evening  or  weekend  just 
who  will  be  here  to  pitch  in — 
our  work  nights  are  Tuesdays 
and  Thursdays  from  7  p.m.  till 
all  hours  and  we  have  a  10  a.m. 
to  2  p.m.  wmrk  session  on  Sat¬ 
urday.” 

Smiling,  Mrs.  Hoover  adds, 
“Yes,  you  could  say  the  w’ay  we 
operate  certainly  violates  every 
law  for  running  a  successful  in¬ 
teresting  newspapei'.  But  there’s 
no  doubt  it’s  a  whopper  of 
community  project.” 


Mary  Louise  Sprague 
heads  Quality  Weeklies 

Mary  Louise  Sprague,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Item  of  Millburn- 
Short  Hills,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  Quality  Weekies  of  New 
Jersey  at  the  annual  meeting. 
Walter  Worrall,  publisher  of  the 
News-Record  of  Maplewood- 
South  Orange,  was  elected  vice- 
president. 

Quality  Weeklies  is  the  na¬ 
tional  advertising  representa¬ 
tive  for  53  newspapers  in  12 
northern  New  Jersey  counties. 

Donald  L.  Mulford,  associate 
publisher  of  the  Montclair 
Times  and  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Verona-Cedar  Grove 
Times,  was  reelected  secretary, 
and  William  M.  Litvany,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Bloomfield 
Independent  Press  and  the  Glen 
Ridge  Paper,  remains  as  treas¬ 
urer. 

Mrs.  Sprague,  vicepresident 
and  business  manager  of  the 
Item  Press,  Inc.,  is  the  wife  of 
Wallace  A.  Sprague,  president 
of  the  Interior  Design  Division 
of  Whitney  Communications 
and  publisher  of  the  Salem 
Oregon  Statesman. 

• 

New  owners  suspend 
publication  of  daily 


Touchberry  at  ANR 

C.  Randall  Choate,  general 
sales  manager  of  American 
Newspaper  Representatives,  has 
announced  the  appointment  of 
Robert  M.  Touchberrj'  as  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  York  sales  of¬ 
fice  of  ANR.  Touchberry,  31, 
has  extensive  experience  in  the 
newspaper  field.  He  came  to 
New  York  in  1967  as  an  account 
executive  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Times. 


Alexandria,  Minn. 

New  owners  of  the  Alexan¬ 
dria  Daily  News  suspended  pub¬ 
lication  after  the  January  15 
edition.  A.  A.  Paciotti,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Park  Radion  Publishing 
Co.,  which  published  the  daily, 
said  the  paper  has  been  losing 
money  since  it  went  daily  last 
September.  A  group  of  Alex¬ 
andria  businessmen  associated 
with  the  Lake  Region  Press,  a 
weekly  serving  the  area,  recent¬ 
ly  bought  conti-olling  interest  in 
the  Daily  News. 
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CIRCULATION 


Federal  judge  voids 
newsboy  license  law 


Providence,  R.I. 

The  Providence  ordinance  re¬ 
quiring  the  licensing  of  news¬ 
boys  was  declared  unconstitu¬ 
tional  by  Judge  Raymond  J. 
Pettine  in  U.S.  District  Court. 

Ruling  in  a  case  brought  by 
the  underground  newspaper 
EXTRA,  Judge  Pettine  said 
that  the  ordinance  is  an  in¬ 
fringement  on  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  guaranteeing  a  free  press. 

In  the  same  decision,  the 
judge  enjoined  the  city  from 
continuing  the  prosecution  of 
three  EXTRA  staff  members 
who  were  arrested  under  the 
law  and  whose  cases  are  pend¬ 
ing  in  police  and  superior 
courts. 

The  judge  reserved  decision 
on  a  complaint  by  the  new's- 
paper  that  the  city  had  un¬ 
rightfully  denied  distribution  of 
press  passes  to  EXTRA  staffers. 

He  asked  lawyers  to  file  briefs 
on  that  issue,  and  said  he  will 
give  a  decision  later. 

EXTRA  staff  members  testi¬ 
fied  that  police  had  intimidated 
them  on  several  occasions  with 
arrests  and  mistreatment. 

No  harassment  seen 

The  judge  rejected  both 
charges,  saying  police  had  acted 
“admirably”  in  most  instances 
and  that  the  charges  of  police 
harassment  were  “baseless.” 

Similarly,  he  said  he  could 
find  no  grounds  for  the  charges 
of  selective  enforcement  of  the 
law,  and  noted  that  city  officials 
had  testified  there  was  no  delib¬ 
erate  policy. 

The  judge’s  ruling  came  after 
a  six-day  hearing  in  which  some 
12  witnesses  testified  for  EX¬ 
TRA  and  about  eight  for  the 
city. 

The  basis  of  the  suit  was  a 
challenge  to  the  constitutional¬ 
ity  of  the  Providence  ordinance 
which  requires  the  licensing  of 
persons  who  sell  newspapers,  on 
the  streets. 

The  city  late  last  year  had 
arrested  four  members  of  EX¬ 
TRA  and  charged  them  with 
violating  the  law  by  selling 
copies  of  their  newspaper  with¬ 
out  a  license. 

Power  of  police  chief 

In  ruling  on  the  constitution¬ 
ality  of  the  ordinance.  Judge 
Pettine  said  the  crucial  element 
was  a  section  which  requires  the 
chief  of  police  to  determine  the 
“good  character”  of  the  appli¬ 
cant  before  making  a  recommen- 
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dation  to  the  board  of  licenses. 

But  Judge  Pettine  said  the 
ordinance  is  unconstitutional  be¬ 
cause  it  is  an  “impermissible 
direct  restraint  upon  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press.” 

He  said  also  that  the  news¬ 
boy  law  is  “a  licensing  scheme 
w'hich  vests  overly  broad  and 
vague  discretionary  power  on 
the  chief  of  police  and  members 
of  the  licensing  bureau.” 

Newsboy  permits  are  required 
under  the  city  ordinance  which 
dates  back  as  far  as  1922. 

Article  3  of  the  ordinance  is 
titled  “bootblacks  and  news¬ 
boys”  and  says  (in  essence) : 
No  person  known  as  a  bootblack 
or  as  a  newsboy  shall  ply  his 
trade  or  business  in  any  of  the 
streets,  avenues  or  other  public 
places  in  the  city  without  a 
permit  from  the  bureau  of  li¬ 
censes  issued  as  hereinafter  pro¬ 
vided. 

No  permit  shall  be  issued  to 
a  bootblack  or  newsboy  until 
the  parent  or  guardian  of  the 
applicant  for  such  permit,  if  the 
applicant  is  a  minor,  or  some 
other  person  approved  by  the 
chief  of  police,  if  the  applicant 
is  an  adult,  shall  give  to  the 
chief  of  police  satisfactory  as¬ 
surance  of  the  good  character  of 
such  applicant. 

The  Bureau  of  Licenses  has 
the  authority  to  grant  permits 
in  writing  to  bootblacks  and 
newsboys  over  the  age  of  16. 
Truant  officers  are  authorized  to 
grant  permits  in  writing  to 
bootblacks  and  newsboys  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  the  age  of  16. 

The  ordinance  calls  for  the 
issuance  of  badges  and  requires 
a  deposit  of  $1.25,  to  be  re¬ 
turned  when  badges  are  sur¬ 
rendered.  Badges  must  be  worn 
on  front  of  hat  or  cap. 

The  permit  may  be  revoked 
for  using  indecent  language  or 
violating  any  of  the  existing 
rules  for  regulating  bootblacks 
or  newsboys.  A  section  also  pro¬ 
hibits  hawking  or  noise  on  Sun¬ 
days. 

History  spread 

Evansville,  Ind. 

The  Evans  ville  Courier  marked 
its  125th  anniversary  Janu¬ 
ary  7  with  a  double-page  spread 
on  its  history.  Mrs.  Janice  Per¬ 
kins,  reporter,  did  most  of  the 
research  for  the  16  columns  of 
history,  and  most  of  the  writing, 
too. 
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News  management  points 
for  government  officers 

By  Pete  Ivey 

Director,  News  Bureau,  University  of  North  Carolina 

My  thesis  is  that,  in  our  peculiar  role  as  information  of¬ 
ficers,  we  are  charged  with  responsibility  to  go  and  get  the 
news,  to  exercise  persuasion,  be  guided  by  codes  of  ethics  in 
obtaining  news,  writing  it  and  presenting  it  to  the  news  media 
for  dissemination  to  the  public.  We  are  under  obligation  to  be 
accurate  and  honoi’able.  We  must  identify  natural  obstacles 
that  block  access  to  the  news,  and  strive  constantly  to  unclog 
the  channels  of  communications,  so  that  flow  of  information 
to  North  Carolina’s  five  and  a  half  million  people  will  be 
lubricated. 

What  is  the  difference  between  necessary  management  of 
the  news  and  mismanagement  of  the  news?  Often  it  may  be 
the  way  in  which  we  carry  out  our  assignments. 

We  manage  the  news  when  we: 

1.  Send  out  a  release,  sometimes  call  a  handout. 

2.  Call  a  press  conference. 

3.  Answer  questions  put  to  us  by  the  press  or  broadcasters. 

4.  Notify  media  of  impending  events  in  which  they  may 
be  interested  in  covering. 

5.  Call  editorial  writers  and  offer  them  background. 

6.  Wiite  clearly,  in  a  way  that  captures  attention  and  in¬ 
forms. 

7.  Offer  an  exclusive. 

8.  Take  a  reporter  to  lunch  or  offer  him  a  drink  or  a  cigar. 

9.  Speak  to  him  off  the  record. 

10.  Exercise  editorial  judgment  in  selecting  what  news 
goes  out. 

These  are  acceptable  manifestations  of  news  management. 

We  mismanage  the  news  when  we: 

1.  Withhold  essential  information. 

2.  Tell  a  lie,  or  a  half  truth,  or  a  half  lie. 

3.  Call  a  press  conference  and  have  only  a  statement  to 
make  with  no  opportunity  to  ask  questions. 

4.  Play  favorites  among  the  news  media  representatives. 

5.  Fail  to  notify  the  media  when  big  events  are  impending. 

6.  Plead  with  high  brass  of  the  media  for  space,  time, 
placement. 

7.  Encouraging  sources  to  say  “no  comment.” 

8.  Threatening  a  reporter,  or  going  over  his  head. 

9.  Altering  news  stories  to  give  less  than  adequate  infor¬ 
mation,  whether  for  purposes  of  abbreviation  or  for  angling 
the  news. 

10.  Fail  to  be  sufficiently  aggressive  in  digging  for  news. 

(Excerpts  from  a  talk  at  a  seminar  on  Public  Information 
for  State  Government  Agencies  recently.) 
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Lund  Cooke 

Jim  Lund  appointed 
as  iiiaiiaging  editor 

Gulfport,  Miss. 

The  Daily  Herald  has  named 
James  Lund,  39,  as  managing 
editor.  The  Biloxi,  Miss.,  native 
has  been  a  staff  writer  since 
1954  and  is  a  University  of 
Notre  Dame  graduate. 

Another  Herald  staffer, 
Thomas  H.  Cook,  44,  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  copy  desk  chief. 


iS.J.  paper  realigns  executive  staff 

Hackensack,  N.J.  and  A1  Del  Greco  as  sports  col- 
A  realignment  of  responsibili-  umnist. 
ties  in  the  news  department  of  Three  news  and  editorial  ex- 
the  Record  here  has  been  an-  ecutives  who  served  the  Morn- 
nounced  by  Don  E.  Carter,  ex-  ing  Call  before  its  change  in 
ecutive  editor.  ownership  have  joined  the  staff 

Carl  F.  Jellinghaus,  who  has  of  the  Record.  Mark  Stuart  has 
served  as  managing  editor/ ad-  been  appointed  a  member  of  the 
ministration  for  the  last  year,  editorial  writing  team.  Bruce 
becomes  managing  editor  with  Locklin  will  direct  special  news 
full  responsibility  for  the  news  projects  in  a  new  position,  news 
department.  enterpri.se  editor.  Bob  Whiting 

DeWitt  Scott,  managing  edi-  has  been  appointed  Passaic 
tor  of  the  Morning  Call  before  County  sports  editor, 
it  was  purchased  by  the  Pater-  *  *  ♦ 

Hitu  iVczcs,  has  been  appointed  13ctl*oit.  Fl*CG  PfGSS 

a.s.sistant  managing  editor  of  the 

Record.  promotes  an  editor 

Don  Sherlock,  who  has  been  Detroit 

editing  the  Sunday  sports  sec-  Kurt  Luedtke,  who  has  bt^en 
tion,  becomes  sports  editor  of  assistant  managing  editor  for 
the  Record  with  responsibility  news,  has  been  named  assistant 
for  the  daily  and  Sunday  sports  to  the  executive  editor  of  the 
pages.  Gerry  de  la  Ree  con-  Detroit  Free  Press.  He  came 
tinues  as  executive  sports  editor  here  in  19(55  from  the  Miami 

Herald. 

Executive  editor  Derick  Dan¬ 
iels  said  the  managing  editor, 
Frank  Angelo,  will  continue  to 
carry  responsibility  for  the 
news  departments,  with  Luedtke 
assuming  responsibility  for  day- 
to-day  departmental  adminis¬ 
tration. 


Mrs.  Lucy  Werner — appoint¬ 
ed  busine.ss  manager  of  Tiate 
magazine.  Her  hu.sband,  John 
Werner,  is  assistant  i)roduction 
manager  of  the  Sew  York 
Times. 


Natt  S.  Getlin,  appointed 
vicepresident-.sales  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  Newspapers  Inc.,  continues 
as  business  manager  and  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Daily  News. 


Daily’s  art  ilireetor 

St.  Lot’is 

Amour  Kiaipnick,  an  artist 
for  the  Ft.  Louis  Globe-Demo¬ 
crat  for  the  last  20  years,  has 
been  promoted  to  the  new  post 
of  art  director,  George  A. 
Killenberg,  managing  editoi*, 
announce<l. 


David  Spurgeon,  science 
?<'riter  for  the  Toronto  Globe 
and  .Mail — an  honorary  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Guelph. 


.4i«le  for  Mrs.  Nixon 

Washington 
.Miss  Martha  Doss,  29-year- 
old  secretary  from  Birmingham, 
.Mich.,  became  the  .seventh  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  White  House  press 
otiice  this  week.  She  was  trams- 
ferred  to  Mrs.  Nixon’s  staff  as 
assistant  to  Helen  Smith,  di¬ 
rector  of  press  relations  for  the 
First  Lady,  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Housing  and  Urban  De¬ 
velopment. 


Robert  E.  Boczkiewicz,  desk 
assistant-special  writer,  Metro- 
East  Joartml,  East  St.  Louis, 
Ill. — to  editorial  writer-state 
government  correspondent, 
Lindsay  -  Schaub  Newspapers, 
Decatur,  Ill. 


Roger  T.  Renstrom  has  re- 
sig'ne<l  as  editor  and  co-publisher 
of  Doings  Newspapers,  Hins¬ 
dale,  Ill.,  and  will  join  the 
Wheaton,  Ill.,  bureau  staff  of 
the  Trib,  an  insert  into  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  as  a  reporter. 


John  S.  Goodreds,  former 
budget  manager  for  Bristol 
Laboratories,  has  been  named 
treasurer  of  Ottaw-ay  Newspa¬ 
pers  and  Radio,  Inc.,  publishers 
of  eight  daily  newspapers  in 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Con¬ 
necticut  and  Massachusetts. 


Mrs.  Carl  L.  Estes,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Longview  (Tex.) 
Daily  \ews  and  Longview 
Mornin.g  .Journal,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Gov.  Preston  Smith 
to  serve  on  the  Governor’s  Com¬ 
mission  on  the  Status  of  Women 
in  Texas. 


In  the  communications  industry,  this 
quote  doesn't  necessarily  mean  agree¬ 
ment.  Quite  the  contrary,  some  crackpot 
could  haul  you  into  court  for  piracy  or 
plagiarism  based  on  just  such  a  charge. 
And,  if  it  isn’t  that,  it  could  be  a  charge 
of  libel,  slander,  invasion  of  privacy  or 
a  copyright  violation.  What  can  you  do 
about  it?  Consider  an  employers  Special 
Excess  Insurance  Policy.  Just  decide  on 
the  amount  you  can  afford  in  case  of  a 
judgment  against  you,  and  we'll  cover 
any  excess.  For  details  and  rates,  write 
to;  Dept.  B,  E.MPLOYERS  REIN¬ 
SURANCE  CORP.,  21  West  10th, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  64105;  New  York,  Ill 
John;  San  Francisco,  220  Montgomery; 
Chicago,  175  W.  Jackson;  Atlanta, 
34  Peachtree,  N.E. 


Arthur  Blair  Blaikie — pro¬ 
moted  to  the  position  of  credit 
manager  of  Florida  Publishing 
Company,  publishers  of  the 
Florida  Times-Union  and  Jack¬ 
sonville  Journal. 


FRED  C.  BENSON,  vicepresident 
of  Ridgewood  (N.J.)  Newspa¬ 
pers,  has  been  appointed  general 
manager  of  the  group  and  also 
of  Paramus  Publications.  The  two 
groups  publish  the  Ridgewood 
Herald-News,  the  Sunday  News 
of  Ridgewood,  and  the  Sunday 
Post  of  Paramus.  Benson,  who  has 
been  with  Ridgewood  for  14 
years,  started  in  the  circulation 
department. 


John  C.  Veasey  —  named 
managing  editor  of  the  Fair¬ 
mont  (W.Va.)  Times.  He  has 
been  a  member  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Fairmont  West  Vir¬ 
ginian,  the  afternoon  newsi)a- 
per,  for  11  years. 


Ken  Bechtel,  former  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Sun-Telegraph  copy  edi¬ 
tor,  and  more  recently  sports 
editor  of  the  Pittsburg  (Calif.) 
Post-Dispatch — to  sports  copy 
editor,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 
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Pulliam  honored 

Lawrence,  Kans. 

Eugene  C.  Pulliam,  publisher 
of  the  Phoenix  Republic  and 
Gazette  and  other  newspapers, 
will  receive  the  21st  annual 
award  for  journalistic  merit 
from  the  William  Allen  White 
Foundation  at  the  University  of 
Kansas  here.  He  will  deliver  the 
White  Lecture  and  receive  the 
award  February  10. 


\Ioeller  heads  AEJ’s 
puhlie  service  unit 

Professor  Leslie  G.  Moeller  of 
the  University  of  Iowa  School  of 
Journalism  has  been  named 
chairman  of  the  committee  on 
Professional  Freedom  and  Re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  Association 
for  Education  in  Journalism,  na¬ 
tional  association  of  university 
teachers  of  journalism. 

The  committee,  one  of  three 
elected  standing  committees, 
represents  the  association  in  the 
area  of  public  service.  The  work 
of  each  of  the  association’s  12 
divisions  in  the  field  of  public 
.service  is  evaluated  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Professional  Freedom 
and  Responsibility. 


Janes 


William  G.  Conomos,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Orlando 
Sentinel  Star,  announced  the  fol- 
Three  editors  at  the  Lafayette  lowing  promotions  in  the  produc- 
Joiimal  and  Courier  have  been  tion  division:  Ed  Medlin,  from 
given  new  responsibilities  in  pressroom  manager  to  assistant 
appointments  made  by  John  A.  production  manager  for  dayside 
Scott,  editor  and  publisher.  They  operations;  Gene  Bell,  to  assist- 
are:  ant  production  manager  for 

George  W.  Lamb — from  man-  nightside  operations,  retaining 
aging  editor  to  editor  of  the  title  as  composing  room  man- 
editorial  page.  He  joined  the  pa-  ager;  Emmett  Smith,  from  as- 
per  as  city  editor  in  1947  from  sistant  nightside  pressroom 
the  iVcii;  Albany  Tribune.  manager  to  pressroom  manager, 

Paul  N.  Janes — pi'omoted  to  and  Bernard  Finnigan,  from  as- 
managing  editor.  He  joined  the  sistant  nightside  pressroom  fore- 
journal  and  Courier  in  19.o5  as  man  to  assistant  pressroom  man- 
city  editor.  ager  nightside  operations. 

E.  Bruce  Ramey — from  assist-  *  ♦  * 

ant  managing  editor  to  sports  John  H.  Muhlke  Jr.,  former 
editor,  succeeding  Gorge  Bolin-  vicepresident  and  advertising 
ger,  who  continues  as  sports  re-  director  of  Look  magazine — 
porter  and  columnist.  Ramey  named  advertising  director  of 
has  been  with  the  paper  since  Nation’s  Business  magazine.  He 

ROBERT  A.  KNAUS,  33,  has  194(>  and  Bolinger  since  19o8.  started  his  career  on  the  Chi- 

been  appointed  city  editor  of  the  *  *  *  Tribune. 

Duluth  (Minn).  Herald  by  Or-  GEORGE  I).  Kane,  former  re-  *  *  * 

ville  L.  Lomoe,  executive  eddor.  porter  for  the  Rocky  Mountain  j.  Walter  Ross,  publisher  of 
oten  bTv  PrA«-G!7Ptte  He  il  a  named  Senior  the  Preston  Citizen  and  the 

native  of^Sheboygan  and  gradu-  account  executive  with  William  Grace  Citizen,  was  elected  presi- 

ated  from  the  Marquette  Uni-  Ko.stka  and  Associates,  Inc.  dent  of  the  Idaho  Press  Associa- 

versity  School  of  Journalism.  ♦  *  *  tion.  RALPH  Hunter,  publishei 

Kenneth  Bagnell,  a  member  of  the  J/eWd/«n.  (Idaho)  Vallei, 
editorial  board,  has  been  News  Times,  was  named  presi- 
named  editor  of  the  Toronto  dent  of  IPA’s  affiliated  Idahc 
Globe  and  Mail's  weekly  supple-  Newspaper  Advertising  Service 
ment,  the  Globe  Magazine.  *  *  * 


Aden  Hyde,  publisher  of  the 
Eastern  Idaho  Farmer,  a  weekly 
newspaper,  was  given  the  Mas¬ 
ter  Editor-Publisher  award  of 
the  Idaho  Press  Association. 


Frank  A.  Clark,  business 
manager  of  the  Register  and 
Tribune  Syndicate,  was  elected 
to  the  syndicate’s  board  of  di¬ 
rectors. 

*  *  *  Theodore  N.  McDowell,  gen- 

WlLLlAM  Kettinger  has  re-  gj-al  manager  of  news  and  pub- 

turned  to  staff  of  the  Lynn  iJc  affairs  and  secretary  of  the 
(Mass.)  Item  after  a  public  re-  Evening  Star  Broadcasting 
lations  job  with  the  Rochester  Company,  has  been  appointed  di- 
(N.Y.)  Institute  of  Technology,  rector  of  information  for  the 

*  ♦  *  Department  of  Transportation. 

Robert  J.  Danzig,  publisher  of  ♦  ♦  * 

Capital  Newspapers,  Albany,  Paul  Flippin — from  adver- 
N.Y.,  has  been  appointed  to  the  tising  director  of  the  Altus 
board  of  directors  of  Sunnyview  (Okla.)  Times-Democrat  to  sim- 
Hospital  and  Rehabilitation  ilar  post  at  the  Norman  (Okla.) 
Center,  Schenectady,  N.Y.  Transcript. 
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DOUG  LARSON  has  been  named 
city  editor  of  the  Green  Bay 
(Wis.)  Press-Gaiette. 
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PROMOTION 


Husky  admen  needed 
to  tote  a  big  pitch 

By  George  Wilt 


LET  NOVELTY  REIGN! — Toledo  Blade  subscribers  may  buy  a  jumbo¬ 
sized  nylon  umbrella  (shown  here  with  Nadeemi  Khoury,  model 
secretary)  which  shows  sections  of  historic  front  pages — from  the 
sinking  of  the  Titanic  in  1912  to  the  moon  walk  last  year. 


“As  Pinellas  County  grows,  so 
does  our  promotion  package,” 
said  Sandy  Stiles,  promotion 
managei-  of  the  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Times  and  Evening  In¬ 
dependent.  He  sent  along  a  copy 
of  a  new  1970  Market  file  to  prove 
his  point.  We  plopped  his  pack¬ 
age  on  the  Fairbanks-Morse, 
and  it  tipped  a  pound  and  a 
quarter.  That’s  a  lot  of  data. 

“Pinellas  pours  it  on,”  is  the 
growth-oriented  headline  for  the 
fat  package,  and  a  line  through 
the  final  “s”  in  pours  is  a  dollar- 
sign. 

The  process-color  file  folder 
shows  a  poolside  gathering  of  a 
gathering  of  Pinella  folk,  rang¬ 
ing  from  the  business-type  with 
his  attache  case  to  the  bikini- 
clad  beacher,  plus  an  assortment 
of  vacationing  golfers,  fisher¬ 
men,  surfers,  and  the  omnipres¬ 
ent  housewife  with  the  gro- 
cei  ies.  Inside  of  the  cover  piece 
includes  comparisons  of  per- 
capita  buying  income,  with 
Pinellas  and  St.  Petersburg 
showing  a  healthy  advantage 
over  Hillsl)orough  County  and 
Tampa.  A  table  of  data  gives 
latest  figures  for  income  and  a 
variety  of  sales  classifications, 
and  showing  percentage  of 
growth  in  each  classification  for 
both  Pinellas  and  Hillsborough 
Counties. 

Tucked  into  the  folder  is  a 
20-page,  full  new'spaper-size  re¬ 
print  on  the  area’s  economy,  in¬ 
cluding  a  page  on  the  new 
Disney-oriented  projects.  (Walt 
Disney  World  is  a  43-square 
mile  pi’oject  under  construction, 
15  miles  southwest  of  Orlando.) 

.Additional  folders  included  in 
the  package  are:  one  on  the 
Floridian  magazine,  a  Suncoast 
circulation  folder,  .showing  cir¬ 
culation  in  2fi  central  Florida 
counties,  a  “year-round”  mar¬ 
ketplace  folder,  a  collection  of 
information  on  travel  and  five 
special  sections,  plus  market 
analysis  for  drugs,  automotive, 
food  and  liquor  products. 

A  special  issue  sheet  lists  31 
different  special  selling  oppor¬ 
tunities. 

An  8-county  Suncoast  Com¬ 
munity  Profile  Survey  is  in¬ 
cluded. 

A  “Buy-ways”  map  shows 
travel  distances  to  the  area’s 
major  shopping  centers. 

And,  to  close  out  the  deal — 
and  make  the  .sale — the  complete 
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Pinellas  package  also  includes 
a  T2-page  rate  card  l)ooklet. 

Now,  if  you  will  just  sign 
here  .  .  . 

*  *  ♦ 

WILMINGTON  D.ATA  —  A 
market  book  portraying  demo¬ 
graphic  and  sales  information 
about  Delaware  and  adjacent 
parts  of  its  circulation  area  has 
been  published  by  the  Wilming¬ 
ton  (Del.)  A'ews-Journal  news¬ 
papers.  Current  sales  figures, 
growth,  trends  in  population, 
income  and  employment,  plus 
pertinent  marketing  infonna- 
tion  about  Delaware  highlight 
the  new  booklet,  prepared  by 
the  News-Journal’s  research  de¬ 
partment.  Copies  of  the  Dela¬ 
ware  Market  Book  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  writing  to  Robert  J. 
Denver,  national  advertising 
manager,  News-Journal  Papers, 
831  Orange  St.,  Wilmington, 
Del.  19899,  or  from  offices  of 
Story  &  Kelly-Smith,  Inc. 

*  «  * 

LIQUOR  PROFILE  —  A  die- 
cut  brandy  snifter  on  the  cover 
of  the  Dallas  News'  “Dalla.s 
Liquor  Market  Profile”  reveals 
a  full-color  aerial  view  of  the 
area.  A  map-format  presenta¬ 
tion  shows  the  four  liquor  trade 
areas  that  ser\'e  17  “oases”  in 
the  Dallas  liquor  market  that 
account  for  more  than  26-per¬ 
cent  of  the  total  distilled  spirits 
sales  in  Texas.  Tucked  into  the 
folder  ai’e  fact  sheets  including 
demographic  breakouts  (by  in¬ 
come,  education,  occupation  and 
age)  for  various  alcoholic  bev¬ 
erage  products,  from  the  Newts’ 
Continuing  Market  Study,  plus 
other  fact  sheets  on  market  in¬ 
formation,  reading  habits, 
linage,  shopping  characteristics, 
plus  large  area  maps. 

*  *  * 

“OF  RECORD”  —  “This  is 
the  record,”  is  the  headline  on 
a  New  York  Times  booklet  pro¬ 
moting  its  Sunday  “Week  in  Re¬ 
view”  section.  It  points  out  that 
Review'  section,  published  since 
1935,  is  an  important  reason  the 
Times  has  earned  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  the  “newspaper  of  rec¬ 
ord.”  Tables  in  the  booklet  tell 
that  4,455  adults  in  10,559  cities 
and  towns  in  the  U.S.  read  the 
“newspaper  of  record,”  with 
demographics  on  the  audience. 
A  summary  of  major  aw’ards 
won  by  the  Times  is  also  in¬ 
cluded,  along  with  readership 


scores  for  various  “Week  in 
Review”  subjects. 

*  «  « 

BRIDGE  TOURNEY— Spon¬ 
sorship  of  a  series  of  bridge 
tournaments,  the  winners  of 
which  will  compete  in  an  open 
pair  event,  has  been  announced 
by  the  Detroit  News.  The  tour¬ 
naments  are  part  of  weeklong 
activities  planned  for  the  Sharif 
Bridge  Circus,  in  which  Omar 
Sharif,  film  star,  and  an  Italian 
team  will  challenge  bridge  play¬ 
ers  from  Michigan,  Northeim 
Ohio  and  Ontario.  200  bridge 
clubs  in  Michigan,  Northern 
Ohio,  and  the  Windsor  area,  un¬ 
der  News  sponsorship,  will  con¬ 
duct  club  tournaments  in  a  run¬ 
down  for  the  main  event.  The 
News  will  award  trophies  to  the 
winners  of  each  event. 

•  •  • 

TRAVEL  PIZZAZZ  —  The 
Chicago  Tribune  promotes  a 
“big  10”  Travel  issues  for  ’70 
with  a  jumbo  four-color  bro¬ 
chure  featuring  water  ski 
photos,  text  outlining  the  con¬ 
tent  of  ten  issues  to  be  pub¬ 
lished,  and  mai'keting  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  audience  for  the 
travel  editions.  An  insert  pro¬ 
vides  deadline  infoi’mation. 

*  *  * 

BRID.4L  —  A  hand.some  em¬ 
bossed  card  from  the  Montreal 
Gazette  invites  advertisers  to 
participate  in  an  annual  Bridge 
Tabloid  Section  to  l)e  published 
in  February  12,  1970.  Mean¬ 
while  at  Cincinnati,  the  13th 
Annual  “Book  for  Brides”  pic¬ 
torial  magazine  is  promoted  by 
the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  with  a 


brochure,  emblazoned  with  a 
flower  bedecked  cupid  announc¬ 
ing  “The  Proposal — the  most 
important  day  of  her  life.”  The 
Enquirer  magazine  w'ill  be  pub¬ 
lished  on  February  22. 

• 

Service  family 
papers  report 
record  business 

Washington 

Army  Times  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  has  reported  that  the  total 
advertising  linage  and  revenue 
for  1969  set  a  new  company  rec¬ 
ord.  The  1969  total  of  4,243  ad¬ 
vertising  pages  represents  a 
gain  of  17.8%  over  1968  while 
advertising  revenue  increased 
20%  over  1968. 

Advertising  pages  in  Family, 
the  bi-monthly  color  supplement 
distributed  with  Army  Times, 
Navy  Times  and  Air  Force 
Times  was  up  25%  over  1968 
and  revenue  showed  a  26%  gain. 
This  set  a  new  high  for  the  sup¬ 
plement  since  publication  began 
in  1963. 

While  overseas  linage  was  up 
17%  in  the  European  and  10% 
in  the  Pacific  editions,  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  U.S.  editions  was 
up  20%  in  1969. 

Current  total  circulation  of 
the  three  papers  was  reported 
at  an  all-time  high  of  500,000, 
an  increase  of  15,000  over  a 
year  ago,  and  65,000  since  June, 
1967.  Military  Times  newspa¬ 
pers  are  sold  for  35c  a  copy  on 
newsstands  and  $10  a  year  by 
subscription. 
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CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


Hot  (chocolate)  idea 
offered  tv  stations 

By  Stan  Finsness 

CAM,  Providence  (R.I.)  Journal  and  Rulletin 


day’s  paper  through  the  local  tv 
station,  down  to  Dallas  and 
back.  Promote  it  with  news¬ 
paper  ads.  Let’s  see  just  what 
the  handling  capacity  of  one 
WATS  line  is.  Let’s  see  how 
many  girls  it  takes  to  handle 
the  kind  of  capacity  that’s  gen¬ 
erated  by  an  ordinary  Classi¬ 
fied  section.  Results?  Viewer 
service,  and  satisfaction?  Rates? 

I  don’t  think  they’d  stand  a 


New  weekly  appears 
over  rivals’  protest 

Digby,  N.S. 

The  Digby-Annapolis  Mirror, 
a  new  weekly  newspaper  pub¬ 
lished  here  but  printed  in  Yar¬ 
mouth,  N.S.,  appeared  on  sched¬ 
ule  Wednesday,  January  21. 

A  few  weeks  ago  a  group  of 
weekly  publishers  in  western 
Nova  Scotia  attempted  to  have 


I’ve  reported  at  various  times 
the  efforts  being  made  to  “com¬ 
puterize”  Classified  advertising. 
Now  there’s  a  new  one  called 
“COCOA  Classified  Listing  Ser¬ 
vices,  Inc.”  of  Richmond,  Vir¬ 
ginia. 

(“COCOA”  stands  for  co¬ 
operative  computers  of  Ameri¬ 
ca.) 

Here’s  how  “COCOA”  would 
work,  as  outlined  in  a  letter 
from  the  firm’s  president,  John 
E.  Woodward,  I’ecently  circu¬ 
lated  to  television  stations — 

“1.  Our  computers  (IBM 
360s)  located  in  Dallas,  Texas, 
are  so  programmed  as  to  re¬ 
ceive  any  listing  of  any  item 
which  someone  desires  to  sell. 
Real  Estate,  auto,  farm  machin¬ 
ery,  guns,  industrial  equipment, 
contractors’  equipment,  an- 
ques,  personal  jobs  and  on  and 
on. 

“2.  Anyone  desiring  to  sell 
an  Item  calls  your  C0C0.4  tele¬ 
phone  number,  which  you  have 
advertised.  Your  television  com¬ 
mercial  will  inform  both  the 
selling  public  and  the  buying 
public  to  use  your  service.  You 
would  never  advertise  on  tele¬ 
vision  any  specific  items  for 
sale,  only  the  classified  listing 
service  vour  television  station 
has  to  offer. 

“3.  Your  COCOA  classified 
service  would  consist  of  a 
WATS  line  and  Teletype  ma¬ 
chine  connected  to  the  Dallas 
computer.  You  vv’ould  have  girls 
handling  the  telephones,  the 
same  as  newspapers  do,  and 
should  you  desire,  you  may  have 
salesmen  out  likewise  soliciting 
ads  for  your  computerized  list¬ 
ing  service. 

“4.  Your  entire  outlay  of  cash 
to  enter  into  this  business  would 
amount  to  $3,800  for  a  license 
to  authorize  you  to  tie  into  the 
computer  and  operate  your  com¬ 
pany,  a  $200  per  month  WATS 
line  and  Teletype  rental  charge, 
and  normal  office  expenses. 

“5.  For  each  listing  received, 
you  charge  the  seller  $10.  This 
keeps  the  listing  in  the  computer 
for  120  days — 4  months — or  un¬ 
til  sold.  For  buyer  inquiries,  you 
charge  nothing. 

“6.  Of  the  $10  received  fi'om 
the  seller  at  the  time  the  listing 
goes  into  the  computer,  you  re¬ 
ceive  $7.  With  a  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  in  excess  of  $10,500 


monthly,  you  receive  $8  per 
listing  with  special  provisions 
that  you  could  receive  additional 
amounts  on  listings. 

“7.  Our  parent  company  is 
Cooperative  Computers  of 
America,  a  new  company  (in¬ 
corporated  in  1969)  with  a  new 
idea,  a  better  mouse  trap,  and 
one  designed  for  television  sta¬ 
tions,  due  to  their  accessibility 
of  their  television  advertising 
to  make  COCOA  a  hou.sehold 
word  for  all  buyers  and  sellers. 

The  letter  showed  prospective 
income  as  follows. 

25  listings  daily  at  $7  times 
25  days  a  month  $4,375  monthly 
income;  50  listings  daily  at  $7 
times  25  davs  a  month — $8,750 
monthly  income;  100  listings 
daily  at  $7  times  25  days  a 
month  —  $17,500  monthly  in¬ 
come. 

Woodward  points  out  that  the 
television  industry  stands  to 
lose  $235  million  a  year  in  to¬ 
bacco  advertising  revenue  and 
that  his  plan  will  move  tv  sta¬ 
tions  into  the  Classified  market, 
which  he  says  represents  $10 
billion  a  year.  (Actually,  news¬ 
paper  Classified  revenue  is  more 
like  $1.5  billion.) 

Let’s  sav  vou  have  a  car  for 
sale.  A  1968  Ford  8-cylinder 
station  w  a  g  o  n,  completely 
equipped,  mint  condition.  You 
want  to  run  an  ad  on  it.  So 
naturallv.  you  call  your  local 
“COCOA”  station.  A  girl  takes 
your  ad.  it’s  then  called  in  to 
the  IBM  360  in  Dallas  and  you 
get  a  bill  for  $10. 

All  you  have  to  do  then  is  sit 
back  and  wait  for  up  to  120 
days  for  something  to  happen. 

Presumably,  car  prospects 
are  going  to  call  the  station  to 
find  out  what’s  for  sale.  “You 
got  any  1968  Ford  station  wa¬ 
gons  for  sale?”  “Yup.  One  in 
Vancouver,  B.C.  ’Nuther  one  in 
Albuquerque.” 

Assuming  someone  in  your 
market  is  looking  for  a  1968 
Ford  station  wagon,  then  I 
guess  that  after  querying  the 
computer  down  there  in  Dallas, 
the  girl  passes  along  your  name 
and  phone  number  and  what¬ 
ever  other  information  is  avail¬ 
able  to  that  caller. 

If  this  “COCOA”  idea  gets 
off  the  ground,  we  can  all  have 
lots  of  fun.  Just  for  openers, 
let’s  feed  in  all  the  ads  in  Sun- 


chance. 

• 

Student’s  editorial 
on  SDS  wins  award 

John  B.  McLain,  25-year-old 
.senior  journalism  major  at  San 
Jose  State  College  in  California, 
won  first  place  in  a  national 
writing  competition  for  a  hard¬ 
hitting  editorial  about  the  Stu¬ 
dents  for  a  Democratic  Society 
and  its  disruptive  tactics  on  his 
campus. 

McLain  received  an  $800 
scholarship  and  a  matching 
grant  for  his  school  in  the  third 
monthly  competition  of  the  Wil¬ 
liam  Randolph  Hearst  Founda¬ 
tion’s  $55,200  annual  Journal¬ 
ism  Awards  Program,  which  is 
held  in  cooperation  with  the 
American  Association  of  Schools 
and  Departments  of  Journalism. 

Second  place  and  $800,  di¬ 
vided  equally  between  a  student 
scholarship  and  a  school  grant, 
was  awarded  to  Sandra  Flick- 
ner,  Kansas  State  University. 
Michael  J.  Shearer,  University 
of  Kansas  senior,  took  ithird 
place  in  the  editorial  writing 
competition. 

Miss  Flickner’s  placement 
kept  Kansas  State  University 
in  the  lead  for  top  school  honors, 
followed  by  Syracuse  University 
and  the  University  of  Florida. 

• 

Car  Care  sections 
doubled  last  year 

A  total  of  1,780  Car  Care  sec¬ 
tions  were  published  by  U.S. 
and  Canadian  newspapers  in 
1969,  double  the  number  pub¬ 
lished  in  1968.  Included  in  the 
number  Avere  1,500  U.S.  papers 
and  280  Canadian  publications. 
Of  the  U.S.  total,  896  were 
dailies  and  604  weeklies.  In 
Canada,  93  were  dailies  and  187 
weeklies. 

Among  those  running  sections 
were  99  papers  with  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  more  than  100,000,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Car  Care  service 
producers  Champion  Spark  Plug 
Company  and  Metro  Associated 
Services  Inc. 

• 

HD  price  equalized 

Washington 
The  Washington  Post  raised 
the  price  of  its  Sunday  edition 
from  30c  to  35c,  making  the 
newsstand  price  the  same  as 
that  for  home  delivery. 


Yarmouth  publisher  Lester 
Pink  ousted  from  the  Nova 
Scotia  Weekly  Newspapers  As¬ 
sociation  if  he  went  ahead  with 
the  new  paper. 

On  January  10,  the  associa¬ 
tion  rejected  a  motion  to  this 
effect  proposed  by  David  Allbon, 
publisher  of  the  Hants  Journal 
at  Windsor,  N.S. 

In  a  front-page  statement. 
Pink  says:  “Many  forces  have 
been  at  work  to  try  and  keep 
this  new  newspaper  from  ever 
appearing.  However,  determined 
we  were,  and  now  that  we  are 
here  it  is  our  intention  to  re¬ 
main.” 

Four  other  weeklies  are  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  two  counties,  the 
Digby  Courier,  Annapolis  Royal 
Spectator,  Bridgetown  Monitor 
and  Middleton  Alley  Outlook. 

Publishers  feared  the  effect 
of  “outside”  competition  on 
their  operations. 


MAKE  THE  SCENE 
IN...CHICAGO 

Feb.  20-22-1970.  MVCAMA 
Annual  Classified  Advertising 
Meeting. 

LASALLE  HOTEL 


We'll  all  be  there  and  you  are 
invited  to  participate  in  our 
friendly  conversation  and  re¬ 
freshments  in  our  hospitality 
suite. 

HARRISON  C.  MacDONALD 
I  CLASSIFIED  SERVICES 
P.  O.  Box  225  Lafayette,  Ind. 


Serving  newspaper  Classified 
Advertising  since  1927 
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Weekly  stories  find 
homes  for  children 


6,033  letters  100  millionth 

mancukster,  n  h.  total  topped 

ew  record  in  the  r  k 

in  ad  linage 


Detroit 

On  August  18,  19G8  a  new 
feature,  “A  Child  is  Waiting,” 
written  by  women’s  news  editor 
Ruth  Carlton,  appeared  in  the 
Detroit  Xeics  telling  of  a  six- 
year-old  boy  who  needed  an 
adoptive  home. 

This  youngster  had  passed 
the  prime  age  for  adoption  and 
was  considered  “hard  to  place” 
by  one  of  Detroit’s  adoption 
agencies.  He  was  representative 
of  other  such  children  who  were 
being  ignored  because  they  had 
mental  or  physical  handicaps, 
or  were  Negro  or  of  a  mixed 
racial  background  or  were  just 
too  old. 

In  this  series  Miss  Carlton  at¬ 
tempted  to  tell  a  story  of  these 
“hard  to  place”  children  com¬ 
bining  this  with  a  picture  of  the 
child  and  ending  with  the  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  adoption  agency. 
“I  believe  the  photograph  u.sed 
with  each  story  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  finding  homes 
for  these  children,”  she  said. 

Response  to  each  Sunday’s 
adoption  feature  has  ranged  be¬ 
tween  two  and  187  couples  who 
w'ere  anxious  to  provide  a  home. 

Up-to-date  figures  show  the 
New.s’  “A  Child  is  Waiting” 
series  has  been  responsible  for 
the  adoption  of  50  “hard  to 
place”  children  and  Involved  11 
other  couples  in  the  adoption 
process. 

In  addition  to  those  featured 
by  the  News’  .series,  65  children 
were  adopted  through  refer¬ 
ences  by  the  cooperating  agen¬ 
cies  and  220  couples  now  are 
being  processed. 

Adoption  agency  representa¬ 
tives  report  a  different  attitude 
in  adoption  applicants  toward 
“hard  to  place”  children  as  a 
result  of  the  News’  series. 

“I  attempted  to  keep  the 
story  slanted  toward  the  joys  a 
parent  might  have  in  raising 
this  unique  child.  I  try  to  avoid 
the  ‘poor-little-thing’  approach 
which  is  likely  to  bring  in  those 
who  may  not  have  a  genuine  in¬ 
terest,”  Miss  Carlton  said. 

The  first  reaction  of  social 
workers  to  the  idea  of  letting 
the  public  know  these  children 
are  waiting  for  homes  through 
a  newspai)er  is  always,  “It’s  al¬ 
most  like  selling  puppies.”  Miss 
Carlton  offered  only  one  answer 
to  this  opinion,  “This  method 
works  and  finds  homes  for  these 
children  who  might  otherwise 
have  a  difficult  time  finding 
them.” 

The  News  first  used  this  ap¬ 
proach  (picturing  children  who 


needed  parents)  in  1961.  This 
was  a  crash  program,  run  daily, 
which  brought  in  2500  letters 
asking  to  adopt.  The  adoption 
agencies  were  so  swamped  they 
encouraged  the  News  to  drop 
the  series.  The  current  once-a- 
week  feature  uses  children  from 
agencies  all  over  Michigan  so 
no  one  agency  is  overwhelmed 
by  applicants  knocking  on  its 
door. 


Harris  ^roup  buys 
Hays  News  control 

Hutchinson,  Kans. 

Harris  Enterprises,  Inc.,  of 
Hutchinson  has  bought  control¬ 
ling  interest  in  the  HaifK  Doily 
Nen'n,  it  was  announced  by  Mrs. 
Frank  Motz.  publisher,  and  .Al¬ 
bert  A.  McFaiTin,  editor,  of  the 
paper. 

The  Harris  group  includes 
eight  daily  newspapers  and  six 
radio  stations  in  Kansas,  Iowa, 
California  and  Illinois. 

The  Hutchinson  firm,  owned 
principally  by  families  of  the 
late  John  P.  Harris  of  Hutchin¬ 
son  and  the  late  Sidney  F.  Har¬ 
ris  of  Ottawa,  Kan.,  purchase  ' 
the  stock  owned  by  Mrs.  Motz 
and  McFarlin. 

A  minority  interest  remains 
with  Mrs.  Peter  Macdonald, 
Hutchinson,  and  Mrs.  Donald 
Dieter,  Eustis,  Fla.  They  ai’e 
daughters  of  the  late  R.  J.  Lau- 
liengayer  of  Salina,  Kan.,  who 
was  associated  with  the  late 
Frank  Motz  in  buying  the  Hays 
Daily  News  in  1929.  Macdonald 
is  president  of  Harris  Enter¬ 
prises,  Inc. 

Lloyd  Ballhagen  of  Hutchin¬ 
son  assistant  general  manager 
of  Harris  Entei-prises,  will  be 
in  charge  of  operations  in  Hays 
until  an  editor-publisher  is 
named. 


Computer  installed 

Passaic,  N.J. 

The  Hernld-News,  an  evening 
newspaper  here  with  circulation 
of  90,000,  has  Installed  a  UNI- 
VAC  9200  systems  for  use  in 
preparing  circulation  and  ad¬ 
vertising  reports,  dealer  and 
carrier  billing,  payroll  process¬ 
ing  for  400  employees,  and  gen¬ 
eral  accounting  applications. 
The  computer  is  also  being  used 
for  handling  advertising,  billing 
and  payroll  processing  for  the 
Dover  (N.J.)  Doily  Advonce, 
a  20,000-circulation  newspaper 
owned  by  the  publisher  of  the 
Herald-News. 


Another  new 
number  of  letters  received  fi’om 
readers  has  been  reported  for 
1969  by  the  Manchester  Union 
Leader,  which  claims  it  pub¬ 
lishes  more  letters  to  the  etli- 
tor  than  any  other  newspaper 
in  the  country.  Last  year  New 
Hampshire’s  only  state-wide  cir¬ 
culated  newspaper  published 
6,053  letters  which  occupied 
white  space  amounting  to  332 
pages. 

Coiiimuiiioations 
seminar  in  March 

La  Jolla,  Calif. 

A  seminar  titled  “Effective 
Communication  in  a  Changing 
World”  will  be  conducted  at 
Bori’ego  Springs,  Calif.,  March 
16-18,  under  the  sponsorship  of 
Copley  International  Corpora¬ 
tion. 

Dr.  Ernest  Dichter,  Institute 
of  Motivational  Research;  Dr. 
S.  1.  Hayakawa,  president,  San 
Francisco  State  College; 
Charles  T.  Newton  of  .4utoma- 
tion  Industries,  Inc.,  Los  An¬ 
geles  and  Howard  B.  Taylor, 
editorial  consultant,  Copley 
Newspapers,  will  join  CIC  ex¬ 
perts  in  the  presentation. 

The  Institute  specialists  fea¬ 
tured  on  the  program  are  Stuart 
H.  Neffeler,  media  researcher; 
Thomas  H.  Copeland,  marketing 
psychologist;  Dr.  Philip  R.  Har¬ 
ris,  head  of  the  firm’s  manage¬ 
ment  and  organizational  devel¬ 
opment  division  and  Anthony  J. 
Scantlen,  behavioral  scientist. 

Irvine  W.  Reynolds,  chief 
economist,  Copley  Press,  Inc., 
for  22  years,  is  president  of 
CIC. 


Media  control  issue 
in  license  hearing 

Washington 
The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  has  designated  for 
a  hearing  on  the  possible  undue 
concentration  and  control  of 
mass  media  in  the  application 
for  transfer  of  the  license  of 
WYNX  at  Smyrna,  Georgia, 
from  Lawrence  N.  Polk  Jr.  to 
Times  Journal  Inc. 

Times  Journal  holds  a  75  per¬ 
cent  interest  in  and  controls  the 
Smyrna  Xeiyhhor,  a  weekly, 
and  the  only  newspaper  in 
Smyrna.  W’YNX  is  the  only  AM 
radio  station  in  Smyrna.  Times 
Journal  also  has  controlling  in¬ 
terest  in  other  weeklies  in  the 
Smyrna  area  and  the  Marietta 
Daily  Journal.  Principals  of 
Times  Journal  have  interests  in 
North  Georgia  Radio  Inc.  li¬ 
cense  of  station  WBLJ,  Dalton, 
about  60  miles  from  Smyrna. 


San  Jose,  Calif. 
The  multi-million  pace  of  the 
San  Jose  Mercnry  and  News 
continued  as  the  morning,  eve¬ 
ning  and  Sunday  local  members 
of  the  Ridder  Newspapers 
to))ped  lOO-million  lines  of  ad¬ 
vertising  for  the  first  time. 

The  excess  alone  was  more 
than  a  half-million  lines  for  a 
l()0,574,062-line  1969  total  in 
the  newspapers  published  by 
Joseph  B.  Ridder. 

The  morning  Mercury  and  the 
Sunday  Mercury-News  com¬ 
bined  provided  57,173,682  lines 
while  the  evening  News  pub- 
li.shed  43,400,380  lines  of  adver¬ 
tising. 

Display  advertising  accounted 
for  70,301,001  of  the  lOO-million 
plus  lines  which  appeared  dur¬ 
ing  12  months.  Classified  ran 
two-million  want  ads  for  the 
first  time  to  added  30,056,695 
lines  of  that  display  figure. 
Legal  accounted  for  216,366 
lines. 

Louis  E.  Heindel  is  advertis¬ 
ing  director  for  the  newspapers 
with  Harland  M.  Henry,  classi¬ 
fied  manager. 

Jewish  news  ageiiey 
has  intern  program 

The  Jewish  Telegraphic 
Agency  is  receiving  applications 
from  journalism  students  inter¬ 
ested  in  participating  in  the 
agency’s  new  intern-training 
program. 

The  program  will  be  open  only 
to  those  who  have  had  some 
practical  experience.  To  a  lim¬ 
ited  number,  JTA  will  offer 
parttime  work  (up  to  20  hours 
a  week)  during  the  school  term, 
and  fulltime  work  during  the 
summer  in  the  JTA  offices  in 
New  York  and  Washington  and 
with  Jewish  weeklies  in  major 
cities. 

At  a  later  stage,  one  or  two 
of  the  interns  will  be  selected 
each  year  from  among  the  in¬ 
terns  for  post-graduate  work 
and  study  in  Israel  and  other 
overseas  centers  of  Jewi.sh  life. 

Students  interested  in  fur¬ 
ther  information  about  this  pro¬ 
gram  may  communicate  with 
Victor  M.  Bienstock,  Jewish 
Telegraphic  Agency,  660  First 
AveJiue,  New  York  City. 


New  equipment 

The  Monroe  County  (.41a.) 
Journal  has  installed  a  triple¬ 
deck  Goss  Community  offset 
press,  a  camera  and  plate-mak¬ 
ing  devices  at  a  cost  of  $100,000. 
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Production 
manpower 
is  scarce 

Cincinnati 

The  manpower  shortage  in 
the  graphic  arts  has  reached 
the  critical  stage  and  very  little 
is  being  done  about  it,  William 
Dumbrow  of  Hunt  Chemical 
Company  warned  400  members 
of  the  Great  Lakes  Newspaper 
Mechanical  Conference  here  this 
week. 

Dumbrow,  a  former  voca¬ 
tional  school  teacher,  said  that 
by  1975  the  printing  industry 
will  need  from  24  to  37  percent 
more  manpower  and  at  the  slow 
pace  training  schools  are  turn¬ 
ing  out  qualified  personnel  that 
rate  of  increase  will  not  be  met. 

The  unions  are  doing  a  good 
job  of  training  men  to  work 
with  new  equipment,  but  the  na¬ 
tion’s  high  schools  and  colleges 
are  seriously  lacking,  Dumbrow 
said. 

“The  schools  are  not  aware  of 
your  needs,”  Dumbrow  told  the 
newspaper  production  men, 
“and  you  must  get  them  on  the 
ball.” 

Not  only  are  craftsmen 
needed,  he  said,  but  technicians 
and  middle  management  people 
are  in  short  supply. 

In  the  face  of  this  dilemma, 
school  equipment  and  teaching 
methods  are  outdated  and  school 
print  shops  look  the  same  as 
they  did  50  years  ago,  Dumbrow 
asserted.  In  some,  students  are 
setting  type  by  hand. 

“No  prospective  student  is 
going  to  get  enthu.sed  about 
working  with  this  old  junk,” 
Dumbrow  said,  “and  you  really 
couldn’t  blame  him. 

“You  men  in  the  newspaper 
industry  will  have  to  grab  the 
ball  if  you  want  to  see  this 
shortage  problem  solved,”  Dum¬ 
brow  added.  “You’ll  have  to 
start  with  your  school  systems. 
Talk  to  educators  and  legisla¬ 
tors.  They  don’t  know  what  the 
demands  of  our  industry  are 
and  they  should.” 

• 

Ahralianis  will  ^ive 
Iv  ai«l  to  retailers 

Howard  P.  Abrahams,  vice¬ 
president/local  sales,  has  re¬ 
signed  from  the  Television  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising  and  set  up 
a  new  business  to  seiwe  retailers 
who  want  to  use  tv  in  their 
promotions.  He  will  also  serve 
stations  in  their  efforts  with 
retailers.  The  first  retail  ac¬ 
count,  he  announced,  is  the  Belk 
group  of  400  stores  in  the 
Southeast. 
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Feiv  people  recognize 
their  Bill  of  Rights 

Corpus  Ciiristi,  Tex. 
On  Bill  of  Rights  Day  (De¬ 
cember  15)  four  reporters  in 
the  Harte  -  Hanks  editorial 
training  program  went  out  on 
the  streets  of  Corpus  Christi, 
carrying  copies  of  the  Bill  in 
the  form  of  a  petition. 

The  object  was  to  find  out 
how  many  citizens  would  sign 
the  document  today,  and  how 
many  could  identify  it. 

Paul  Slater,  Mary  Lenz,  Vic¬ 
tor  Lewis  and  Bonnie  McGuire 
reported  their  findings  in  the 
Corpus  Christi  Caller-Times  as 
follows: 

Of  199  persons  approached 
and  asked  to  sign  the  Bill,  19 
(91^%)  could  correctly  identify 
the  document;  56  (28%)  signed 
the  petition,  although  more  than 
one-third  of  these  did  not  bother 
to  read  it  before  signing;  of  the 
143  who  declined  the  petition, 
77  (54%)  read  and  refused  to 
sign  it,  while  66 — one-third  of 
all  those  polled — neither  read 
nor  signed  the  document. 

• 

Optometrists  name 
3  for  $300  awards 

St.  Louis 

The  winners  of  the  1969 
American  Optometric  Associa¬ 
tion  Public  Service  Awards  in 
Journalism  for  Distinguished 
Seiwice  to  the  Visual  Welfare  of 
the  .American  People  will  re¬ 
ceive  .$500  and  medallions  at  a 
dinner  during  the  AOA  Na¬ 
tion  Communications  Forum, 
February  2,  at  the  Sheraton- 
Chicago  Hotel  in  Chicago. 

They  are: 

Newspaper — Thomas  L.  Ken¬ 
nedy,  UPI,  for  a  series  of  ar¬ 
ticles  on  the  professional  op¬ 
tometry  problems  in  Texas. 

Magazine — Stanley  L.  Engle- 
bardt,  Westport,  Conn.,  for  an 
article,  “.A  Contact  Lens  for 
‘Blind’  Eyes,”  in  the  August, 
1968  issue  of  Reader's  Digest, 
as  condensed  from  the  July  14, 
1968  issue  of  Empire,  published 
by  the  Denver  Post. 

Television  —  WNBC-tv,  New 
York,  for  a  series  of  four  pro¬ 
grams  arranged  by  science  edi¬ 
tor  Dr.  Frank  Field. 

• 

Sale  in  Oklahoma 

.Alva,  Okla. 
Alva  Newspaper  Inc.,  with 
Walter  Handy  of  Topeka,  Kans. 
as  publisher,  has  acquired  the 
assets  of  Courier  Publishing 
Co.  from  Brooks  H.  Bicknell. 
The  company  owns  the  Alva  Re- 
vieiv-Coiirier,  an  evening-Sun- 
day  newspaper  with  4,000 
circulation. 
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Sports  editors 
at  API  seminar 

Newspapers  from  17  states 
and  one  province  of  Canada  will 
be  represented  at  a  tw'o-w'eek 
Seminar  for  Sports  Editors  be¬ 
ginning  Monday  (February  2) 
at  the  American  Press  Insti¬ 
tute,  Columbia  University,  New 
York  City. 

Thirty  newsmen  will  attend. 
They  are: 

Ramon  V.  Alviano,  Kitchener- 
Waterloo  (Ont.)  Record. 

Tony  P.  Anthony,  Newport 
News  (Va.)  Times-Herald. 

A.  C.  Becker,  Jr.,  Galveston 
(Tex.)  Daily  News. 

Allen  B.  Benshoff,  Lancaster 
(Pa.)  Intelligencer  Journal. 

Samuel  R.  Blair,  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Morning  News. 

Durward  J.  Buck,  Morganton 
(N.C.)  News-Herald. 

C.  Frank  Cardon,  Rochester 
(N.Y.)  Times-Union. 

Robert  C.  Chick,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  (Fla.)  Evening  Indepen¬ 
dent. 

Norman  Clarke,  Billings 
(Mont.)  Gazette. 

John  J.  DeGange  Sr.,  New 
London  (Conn.)  Day. 

Jonathan  Eyler,  Muskegon 
(Mich.)  Chronicle. 


Owen  A.  Flynn,  Lowell 
(Mass.)  Sun. 

Wayne  E.  Fuson,  Indiana¬ 
polis  (Ind.)  News. 

Robert  L.  Geiger,  Newark 
(N.J.)  News. 

Peter  GifFels,  Detroit  (Mich.) 
News. 

Paul  N.  Johnson,  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram. 

Bruno  L.  Kearns,  Pontiac 
(Mich.)  Press. 

Loyvell  W.  Keller,  Buffalo 
(N.Y.)  Evening  Neivs. 

James  R.  Kornkven,  Kenosha 
(Wis.)  News. 

Robert  W.  McCoy,  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Post-Dispatch. 

Ralph  W.  Martin  Jr.,  Albany 
(N.Y.)  Knickerbocker  News. 

Bruce  C.  Meckbach,  London 
(Ont.)  Free  Press. 

Jack  N.  Moss,  Kalamazoo 
(Mich.)  Gazette. 

James  E.  Peoples,  Plainfield 
(N.J.)  C  ourier-N  ews. 

Ernest  A.  Roberts,  Boston 
(Mass.)  Globe. 

David  L.  Smith,  Miami 
(Fla.)  News. 

John  Justin  Smith,  Chicago 
Daily  News. 

Ronald  W.  Smith,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inepiircr. 

Billy  Gene  Young,  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal. 

Louis  R.  Younkin,  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Times. 
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Estate  law 

{Continued  from  page  17) 

(L-Alberta)  suggested  that  any 
conservatism  among  publishers 
might  be  offset  because  news¬ 
paper  reporters,  often  under¬ 
paid,  tend  to  sympathize  with 
the  ordinary  citizen — “the  work¬ 
ing  stiff” —  and  that  sympathy 
comes  through  unconsciously  to 
the  reader. 

Heine  said  that  would  rein¬ 
force  his  argument  that  the 
press  does  not  exercise  raw 
power,  because  publi.shers  lack 
absolute  control  over  their  news¬ 
papers. 

William  J.  Carradine,  general 
manager  of  the  Free  Press, 
commenting  on  suggestions  that 
a  majority  of  newspaper  report¬ 
ers  tend  to  he  small-1  liberals, 
agreed  that  the  person  attracted 
into  journalism  tends  to  be  a 
little  left  of  central. 

('.nnflict  of  interests 

Committee  counsel  Yves  For¬ 
tier  questioned  Blackburn  about 
his  position  as  a  director  of 
Canada  Trust  Co.  He  suggested 
the  publisher’s  newspaper  might 
feel  hamstrung  editorially  if  af¬ 
fairs  of  that  company  or  a  rival 
became  an  issue  for  comment. 

Blackburn  said  that  if  ever  a 
conflict  of  interests  arose,  he 
would  give  priority  to  his  com¬ 
munications  responsibilities  and 
resign  from  the  trust  company. 

Fortier  quizzed  Blackburn 
and  other  executives  at  length 
about  .John  Dickens,  who  oper¬ 
ated  an  open-line  program  on 
CFPL  radio  until  last  October. 
Dickens  charged  he  was  fired 
because  he  aired  opinions  con¬ 
trary  to  those  of  his  bosses  and 
the  newspaper. 

Murray  Brown,  president  of 
CFPL  Broadcasting  Ltd.,  said 
Dickens  had  been  on  a  free¬ 
lance  contract,  receiving  $80  a 
program  six  days  a  week,  or 
about  $2."), 000  a  year.  The  con¬ 
tract  was  terminated  because 
the  station  was  not  sati.sfied 
with  his  performance  and  Dick¬ 
ens  accepted  a  $.5,520  settlement 
in  place  of  30  days’  notice. 

FV)rtier  suggested  Dickens 
was  fired  because  Blackburn 
disagreed  with  his  advocacy  of 
a  ban-the-bomb  demonstration 
and  other  opinions  he  aired,  in¬ 
cluding  opposition  to  the  Viet¬ 
nam  war,  conflicted  with  Free 
Press  newspaper  editorials. 

Blackburn  said  the  fact  that 
Dickens  had  expressed  opinions 
contrary  to  Free  Press  edi¬ 
torials  had  nothing  whatsoever 
with  the  firing.  Another  CFPL 
broadcaster  often  does  so. 

The  Free  Press  published  a 
letter  from  Dickens  with  his 
charges,  edited  because  of 
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length  and  to  remove  libel. 
Blackburn  said  his  lawyer  t  tld 
him  that  if  the  libel  against 
himself  and  his  company  w  e 
published  by  him,  he  would  lose 
his  chance  to  sue  Dickens,  ^le 
did  not  want  to  lose  that  r  uit 
at  the  time,  but  subsequmtly 
decided  against  suing. 

R.  S.  Malone,  president  of  FP 
Publications  Ltd.  of  Winnipeg, 
said  that  joint  business  opera¬ 
tions  between  newspapers — sus¬ 
pect  in  the  eyes  of  anti-combines 
authorities  —  could  stimulate 
competitive  editorial  voices  in 
Canada. 

Malone,  also  publisher  and 
editor-in-chief  of  the  Winnipeg 
Free  Preas,  suggested  to  tiie 
committee  that  it  should  con¬ 
sider  a  relaxation  of  anti-com¬ 
bines  regulations  as  a  way  of 
preserving  many  newspapers 
and  encouraging  development  of 
new  editorial  voices. 

He  cited  Edmonton  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  a  place  where  a  second 
newspaper  could  be  established 
by  co-operative  business  ar¬ 
rangements  between  two  pub¬ 
lishing  companies. 

Malone,  whose  group  operates 
eight  daily  newspapers  across 
Canada,  said  he  would  support 
both  single  ownership  of  new.s- 
papers  in  a  city  or  joint  publi¬ 
cation  rather  than  see  any  more 
dailies  fold.  He  regretted  the 
trend  toward  one-newspaper 
towns,  but  joint  publication 
could  be  an  answer. 

“Whether  one  likes  it  or  not, 
monopoly  situations  are  likely 
here  to  stay,  except  where 
agency  type  operations  can  be 
developed.  Our  problem  is  to 
learn  to  live  with  it,  and  still 
serve  the  public  with  a  quality 
newspaper,”  Malone  said. 

Second  paper  sought 

Malone  said  his  company  had 
been  approached  frequently  by 
citizens  of  Edmonton  asking  it 
to  start  another  newspaper 
there.  The  Edmonton  Journal, 
sole  daily  there  now,  is  a  South- 
am  newspaper. 

Asked  how  much  it  would 
cost  to  start  up  a  newspaper  in 
opposition  to  the  Journal,  Mal¬ 
one  said  it  would  be  unwise  to 
.start  up  with  less  than  $8  mil¬ 
lion. 

If  the  existing  paper  had 
100,000  subscribers,  the  new  one 
would  require  half  that  to  sur¬ 
vive.  A  guarantee  by  Edmonton 
merchants  on  advertising  could 
prompt  him  to  take  a  shot  at  it. 

Malone  described  competition 
between  the  FP-Publications’ 
Ottawa  Journal  and  the  South- 
am-owned  Ottawa  Citizen  as 
rugged. 

It  was  Important  that  two 
competing  newspapers  be  main¬ 
tained  in  the  national  capital. 
This  consideration  had  prompt¬ 


ed  FP  to  acquire  the  Journal. 

It  could  have  invested  its  money 
elsewhere  and  made  much  more 
profit. 

Malone’s  group,  jointly 
owned  by  Max  Bell,  R.  Howard 
Webster,  Malone  and  the  estate 
of  John  W.  Sifton,  comprises 
the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail, 
Ottawa  Journal,  Winnipeg  Free 
Press,  Calgary  Albertan,  Leth¬ 
bridge  Herald,  Vancouver  Sun, 
Victoria  Times  and  Victoria 
Colonist.  Malone  said  his  group 
desires  acquisition  but  does  not 
actively  solicit  any. 

Canada’s  three  newspaper 
groups  would  be  after  the 
Brantford  Expositor  if  the  fam¬ 
ily-owned  Ontario  paper  was  up 
for  sale,  publisher  John  Preston 
testified. 

“If  we  were  to  hold  up  our 
hand  and  say  we  were  for  sale, 
we  would  be  trampled  to  death,” 
he  said  in  reply  to  ((uestions 
about  the  concentration  of  media 
ownership  in  Canada. 

‘Fair  game’ 

All  three  chains  would  be 
nibbling,  he  .said.  In  addition,  an 
independently-owned  newspaper 
has  advised  him  that  if  he  ever 
wants  to  sell,  that  paper  is  in¬ 
terested. 

The  three  newspaper  groups 
in  Canada  are  FP  Publications, 
Southam  Newspapers  and 
Thomson  Newspapers. 

Preston  said  he  had  one  un¬ 
solicited  offer  to  buy  from  a 
group  three  days  after  the  death 
of  his  father  20  years  ago.  The 
Preston  family  has  handed  the 
paper  down  from  generation  to 
generation.  He  had  received  no 
formal  offers  since  then.  But  all 
three  groups  had  informally 
mentioned  purchase  possibilities 
in  the  interim  from  time  to 
time. 

“We’re  fair  game,”  he  said. 

Other  offers  come  from  what 
he  believes  to  be  American  in¬ 
terests.  He  doesn’t  know  pre¬ 
cisely  who,  since  the  offers 
come  through  agents. 

Although  the  Expositor  is  not 
up  for  sale,  the  family  has 
thought  of  selling  out  because 
of  succession  duties  which  would 
be  applied  when  he  and  his 
brother,  Peter,  die. 

They  have  considered  selling 
because  of  the  fear  that  suc¬ 
cession  duties  would  prevent 
them  from  passing  on  the  en¬ 
terprise  to  their  children.  Peter 
has  two  sons  and  a  daughter, 
John  has  a  son  and  daughter. 

Preston  said  they  lack  the 
capital  to  contend  with  heavy 
succession  duties. 

Merger  of  the  Toronto  Globe 
and  Mail  with  the  FP  Publica¬ 
tions  has  brought  the  Toronto 
morning  newspaper  security 
without  interference,  its  presi¬ 
dent,  James  L.  Cooper,  said  in  a 
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brief  to  the  committee.  There 
was  “an  initial  period  of  uncer¬ 
tainty”  after  the  1965  merger 
until  the  newspaper  got  to  know 
its  new  partners. 

“But  they  have  proved  most 
scrupulous  in  not  interfering  in 
any  way  with  our  news  cover¬ 
age,  our  editorial  comment,  or 
even  our  methods  of  obtaining 
circulation  and  advertising,”  he 
said. 

The  threat  of  a  forced  sale  to 
pay  off  succession  duties  follow¬ 
ing  the  death  of  the  owner  ex¬ 
isted  prior  to  the  merger. 
Cooper  said  the  Globe  under¬ 
went  a  similar  risk  in  1955  after 
the  death  of  the  previous  owner, 
George  McCullagh,  who  al.so 
owned  the  Toronto  Telegram. 

The  Telegram  was  sold  to 
meet  inheritance  taxes.  For  the 
Globe  it  meant  “unre.st  and  un¬ 
certainty”  until  Howard  Web¬ 
ster  bought  it  after  it  was  put 
up  for  auction  in  1955. 

“Those  of  us  who  regard  the 
Globe  and  Mail  as  a  trust  still 
shudder  at  the  possibilities  that 
arose,”  Cooper  said. 

“One  bidder  was  reported  to 
have  arranged  in  advance  to  sell 
off  much  of  the  equipment  and 
reduce  the  operation  to  a  pinch- 
penny  publishing  house,  con¬ 
cerned  oidy  with  quick  profits.” 

Devrlopmeiit  aided 

Since  the  merger,  the  Globe 
has  been  allowed  to  develop  its 
own  individual  services.  There 
has  been  no  hint  of  restraint  or 
restriction  from  other  FP  pa¬ 
pers  to  national  distribution  of 
the  Globe’s  business  section, 
sold  as  a  separate  newspaper 
outside  Ontario.  Called  the  Re¬ 
port  on  Business,  it  competes 
with  other  papers  in  the  group. 

The  “enlightened”  publishers 
in  the  FP  group  regard  the 
Globe  as  a  national  morning 
newspaper  that  is  complemen¬ 
tary  to  their  evening  newspa¬ 
pers  than  as  a  direct  competi¬ 
tor.  The  papers  in  the  group 
have  gained  through  the  shar¬ 
ing  of  expertise  in  circulation, 
advertising  and  production. 

Freedom  of  the  press  is  a 
democratic  right  of  the  public, 
not  a  special  privilege  of  news¬ 
papers,  said  Norman  Smith,  edi¬ 
tor  and  president  of  the  Ottawa 
Journal,  in  a  submission  pre- 
pai-ed  for  the  committee. 

Any  move  to  “guide”  the 
press,  however  well  intentioned, 
could  lead  eventually  to  muz¬ 
zling  it  and  thereby  to  muzzling 
the  democratic  process,  he  said. 

“I  think  this  committee’s 
prodding  should  usefully  remind 
us  all  that  the  public  has  a  right 
to  take  a  good  hard  look  at  the 
press  from  time  to  time,”  Smith 
said.  “But  I  am  convinced  that 
governments  should  leave  the 
{Continued  on  page  29) 
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Canadian  probe 

(Cujitinued  from  page  28) 

running-  of  the  press  to  the 
press. 

“If  some  of  us  are  making 
more  money  than  is  good  for 
us,  tax  us. 

“If  we  gang  up  or  monopolize 
against  the  public  interest, 
crack  down. 

“If  we  are  seditious  or  libel¬ 
ous  or  otherwise  unlawful,  hale 
us  into  court. 

“But  as  to  what  we  put  in 
our  papers — good,  bad,  indecent 
or  incomplete — let  the  public  be 
the  judge. 

“Men  of  politics  shouldn’t 
shape  the  ])ress.  Not  if  it  is  to 
be  free.” 

D.  H.  \V.  Henry,  director  of 
investigation  and  research 
under  the  Combines  Investiga¬ 
tion  Act,  said  that  if  all  news¬ 
papers  in  a  large  metropolitaji 
market  came  under  common 
ownership,  he  would  have  to 
move  in. 

Replying  to  questions,  Henry 
said  he  does  not  regard  as  “a 
good  thing”  common  ownerships 
which  produce  separate  news¬ 
papers  in  a  single  plant  even 
though  each  paper  has  its  own 
editorial  staff. 

Common  ownership  did  not 
bring  real  competition  “when 
the  chips  ai’e  down”  because  the 
common  owner  was  subject  to 
too  many  temptations.  If  com¬ 
petition  between  his  jointly- 
owned  publications  was  getting 
too  rough,  it  was  difficult  for 
the  owner  to  let  it  continue. 

Henry  said  he  believes  it 
would  have  been  better  if  the 
two  Thunder  Bay  papers,  the 
Port  'Arthur  News-Chronicle 
and  the  Fort  William  Times- 
Journal,  had  not  fallen  under 
the  common  ownership  of  the 
Thomson  group.  The  govern¬ 
ment  failed  in  its  attempt  to 
have  the  merger  struck  down. 

In  his  work,  Henry  said  he 
looks  at  news  content  of  news¬ 
papers  to  see  the  extent  to 
which  the  public  gets  or  does 
not  get  the  variety  of  opinions 
and  news  it  deserves. 

It  was  not  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  judges  news  selection,  but 
rather  -whether  there  was  any 
reduction  in  quality  due  to  lack 
of  competition. 


!\ew  daily  folds 

Anderson,  S.C. 

The  Anderson  Journal,  suc¬ 
cessor  to  the  News  Leader, 
\vhich  lasted  six  months,  has 
ceased  publication  here.  A  group 
of  News  Leader  employees  tried 
to  establish  the  paper  after  the 
initial  venture  failed. 


Suniiiier  program  set 
for  minority  students 

A  summer  internship  pro¬ 
gram  in  journalism  for  minority 
.students  has  been  developed  by 
the  New  York  University  de- 
Ijartment  of  Journalism  and 
the  Association  for  Education 
in  Journalism. 

Dr.  Lionel  C.  Barrow  Jr., 
chairman  of  the  AEJ’s  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Minority  Education,  and 
Prof.  M.  L.  Stein,  chairman  of 
the  Journalism  department  of 
NYU’s  Washington  Scjuare  Col¬ 
lege  of  Arts  and  Science,  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  program  will 
l)e  offered  beginning  this  sum¬ 
mer  to  25  students,  primarily 
from  Negro  colleges  in  the 
South  and  from  colleges  in 
Puerto  Rico.  Some  NYU  minor¬ 
ity  students  will  be  selected. 

The  program  will  include 
summer  employment  at  New 
York  City  newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines  and  electronic  media  at 
a  salary  of  $100  a  week  or  more, 
an  evening  seminar  in  jour¬ 
nalism,  housing  on  the  NYU 
Washington  Square  campus, 
educational  and  job  counseling, 
and  scholarship  aid. 

• 

Arkansan  Gazette 
officers  are  named 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 
J.  N.  Heiskell,  president  of 
the  Arkansas  Gazette  Company 
since  1902,  was  named  board 
chairman  at  a  meeting  of  the 
directors  and  stockholders  Janu¬ 
ary  14. 

Hugh  B.  Patterson,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  i)ublisher  since  1948, 
was  named  president  of  the 
company.  J.  R.  Williamson,  gen¬ 
eral  manager;  Leon  Reed,  circu¬ 
lation  director;  Louis  S.  Munos, 
advertising  director;  and  Claude 
M.  Collie,  controller  were  made 
vicepresidents. 

It  was  also  decided  to  con¬ 
duct  a  feasibility  study  for 
constructing  a  new  building  for 
the  Gazette  on  the  site  of  the 
former  depot  of  the  Rock  Island 
Raih  oad,  which  the  company  ac- 
(luired  in  1966.  The  company 
has  contracted  to  buy  16  Goss 
Mark  1  Headliner  presses  from 
the  Atlanta  Journal  and  Con¬ 
stitution  when  the  pajier  moves 
into  its  new  plant  in  1971. 

• 

.4  rorrerlioii 

A  story  in  the  January  17 
issue  of  E&P  read:  “John  Ford, 
production  manager  of  the 
Burlington  County  (N.  J.) 

Times,  said  that  initial  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  (CLASS)  sys¬ 
tem  include  elimination  of  the 
daily  kill  sheet  and  reduction 
of  the  make-up  staff  to  one.” 
It  should  have  read,  “.  .  .  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  make-up  staff  by 
one.” 


.\Iiiiisler-reporter 
made  religion  editor 

Cleveland 
George  R.  Plagenz,  minister 
and  newsman,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  religion  editor  of  the 
Cleveland  Press.  He  succeeds 
Jack  Hume,  who  died  in  No¬ 
vember. 

Plagenz  began  one  part  of  his 
dual  career  at  the  Piess.  From 
1941  to  1946  he  worked  in  the 
si>orts  department.  Then  he  en¬ 
rolled  at  Harvard  University 
Divinity  School.  After  gradu¬ 
ation,  he  went  to  divinity  school 
at  Kenyon  College. 

For  awhile  he  altered  careers, 
first  seiwing  as  news  editor  of 
a  radio  station  in  Cleveland  and 
then  going  to  King’s  Chapel  in 
Boston.  From  there  he  went  to 
work  for  the  old  Indianapolis 
Times,  then  returned  to  Boston 
to  become  a  radio  newscaster. 

I’rior  to  his  new  appointment 
at  the  Press,  Plagenz  was  on 
the  staff  of  the  Boston  Sunday 
Advertiser,  writing  on  religion 
and  education. 

• 

ANPA  budget  gives 
SI  million  for  research 

The  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  has  bud¬ 
geted  more  than  $1  million  for 
the  Research  Institute  this  year. 

General  Manager  Stanford 
Smith  said  the  sum,  the  largest 
in  the  research  program’s  his¬ 
tory,  will  cover  technical  serv¬ 
ices  to  ANPA  members  through 
the  Production  Department  as 
well  as  seminars,  problem-solv¬ 
ing,  the  Production  Manage¬ 
ment  Conference  and  other  ac¬ 
tivities. 

The  ANPA  board  has  author¬ 
ized  a  five  percent  increase  in 
the  dues  formula  for  1970.  The 
membership  last  April  author¬ 
ized  an  increase  up  to  10  per¬ 
cent,  Smith  noted  that  dues 
raises  have  amounted  to  10  per¬ 
cent  on  July  1,  1962;  5  percent 
on  January  1,  1968,  and  5  per¬ 
cent  on  January  1,  1969. 

• 

Jack  Manley  in  Ohio 
for  Star  Paris  Co. 

Star  Parts  Company,  a  Data- 
scan  Company,  has  announced 
the  appointment  of  Jack  iManley 
as  its  sales  representative  for 
Ohio.  Manley  has  had  20  years 
of  composing  room  experience  in 
the  Great  Lakes  area.  He  is  a 
former  head  machinist  in  the 
hvdianapolis  Times,  where  he 
w-as  employed  for  15  years. 

Manley  has  represented  Star 
in  West  Virginia  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  for  the  past  four  years. 

Don  Sweeney,  former  Ohio 
representative  for  Star,  has  been 
promoted  to  assistant  sales  man¬ 
ager. 


California 
free  paper 
ban  tested 

Los  Angeles 
A  lawsuit  challenging  the 
constitutionality  of  the  City  of 
Fullerton’s  new  anti-litter  law 
is  before  a  federal  judge  here. 

U.S.  District  Judge  Francis 
Whelan  took  the  suit,  filed  by 
Sunday  Mail  Inc.,  under  sub¬ 
mission  after  attorneys  for  the 
plaintiff  and  the  city  agreed 
to  a  stipulation  that  the  ordi¬ 
nance  would  not  be  enforced 
pending  a  decision. 

The  law  prohibits  house-to- 
house  distribution  of  so-called 
“throwaway”  newspapers  with¬ 
out  the  ])enuission  of  the  home- 
owner. 

Sunday  Mail  distributes  the 
Tempo  Sunday  Magazine  on  a 
door-to-door  basis  at  no  cost  to 
homeowners. 

Attorney  Robert  Lawton  con¬ 
tended  that  the  law  infringes 
on  freedom  by  interfering  with 
the  distribution  of  ideas. 

Whelan  questioned  Fullerton’s 
city  attorney,  D.  Reginald 
Gustaveson,  about  the  difference 
between  the  ordinance  and 
similar  ones  held  unconstitution¬ 
al  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

Gustaveson  said  such  laws 
\vere  an  outright  ban  on  per¬ 
sons  going  onto  private  property 
to  distribute  material  protected 
under  the  First  Amendment, 
while  Fullerton’s  law  allowed 
such  material  to  be  delivered 
with  the  consent  of  the  home- 
owmer. 

But  Whelan  said  it  seemed  to 
him  that  the  city  was  “inter¬ 
fering  with  the  right  of  com¬ 
munication  between  the  Sunday 
Mail  and  people  who  reside  on 
the  property.” 

AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  Wealth 
Offers  Opportunities 

Invettigata  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  in¬ 
creased  population,  industria/ 
development,  high  standard  of 
living,  and  the  mounting  suc¬ 
cesses  of  over  800  U.  S.  com- 
anies  that  are  operating  and 
ave  $500,000,000  invested  in 
Australia. 

To  keep  in  touch  with  marketing, 
advertising,  publishing  and  graphic 
arts  in  Australia  read 
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Saturday  ads 

(Cottthiued  from  page  9) 


In  December,  1969,  the  Star 
and  Register-Republic  went  to 
20  cents  an  inch,  “but  it  was 
the  easiest  increase  we’d  made 
yet  because  by  now  we  have 
proved  the  value  of  the  work. 
Our  salesmen  have  caught  the 
spirit  too  and  they  are  asking 
Copy  Service  for  more  spec  lay¬ 
outs  because  when  they  get 
something  good  to  show,  it  is 
easier  to  sell.” 

Total  Copy  Service  income 
for  1969  was  $24,838  compared 
with  a  1966  figure  of  $3,827. 
The  department  still  isn’t  in  the 
black,  “but  then  we  aren’t  sure 
that  we  even  want  to  make  a 
profit.  What  we  are  after  is 
enough  so  that  the  four  profes¬ 
sionals  in  our  Copy  Service  de¬ 
partment  can  produce  enough 
income  to  pay  for  themselves, 
as  well  as  the  materials  that 
they  use. 

Lundgren  said  the  plans  for 
profit  are  that  “we  still  make  it 
in  the  sale  of  more  space,  which 
we  can  do  if  we  produce  adver¬ 
tising  for  our  merchants  that 
rings  the  cash  register.” 

Results  predictable 

Advertising  is  entering  an  era 
when  the  results  it  produces 
will  be  predictable  in  advance 
and  measured  with  better  accu¬ 
racy  than  is  possible  now,  Neal 
W.  O’Connor,  president  of  N. 
W.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Philadelphia- 
based  advertising  agency  told 
the  newspaper  admen. 

New  management  which  is 
oriented  toward  mathematical 
techniques  and  computer  tech¬ 
nology,  and  which  insists  on 
predictability  and  on  results 
that  can  be  measured  on  the 
profit  and  loss  statement,  is  go¬ 
ing  to  be  the  best  thing  to  hap¬ 
pen  to  the  agency  business  in 
."»0  years,  O’Connor  asserted. 

He  referred  to  predictability 
as  the  “new  reality”  of  the 
agency  business.  Within  a  few 
years,  he  said,  on  some  accounts 
and  on  some  situations  such 
predictability  will  be  possible. 

“I  am  that  sure,”  he  stated, 
because  our  R  &  D  unit  at  Ayer, 
the  advanced  Methods  Group, 
has  been  moving  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  for  several  years.  In  the 
new  product  area  they  are  at  a 
level  of  about  75%  predictabil¬ 
ity  in  forecasting  initial  trial 
rates  using  the  Ayer  New 
Product  Model.” 

Research  plan  endorsed 

The  advertising  executives 
endorsed  proposals  for  standard¬ 
ized  research  and  a  central  data 
bank  of  newspaper  marketing 


statistics.  (E&P,  January  24). 

The  endorsement  came  in  the 
form  of  a  statement  on  behalf 
of  the  INAE  and  authorized  by 
its  board  of  directors.  The  state¬ 
ment  advocated: 

1 —  That  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  computerize  the 
1970  Census  of  Population  and 
Households  data  for  the  entire 
United  States  on  a  county  by 
county  basis.  This  would  then 
be  made  available  in  such  form 
as  to  indicate  how  advertisers 
could  reach  desired  marketing 
targets  through  the  use  of  news¬ 
papers  as  an  advertising  me¬ 
dium. 

2 —  Commonly  accepted  mar¬ 
ket  definitions  and  research  cri¬ 
teria,  as  recommended  by  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA. 

3 —  Individual  research  by 
more  newspapers  using  stand¬ 
ard  techniques  and  adhering  to 
certain  standards  as  to  sample 
size  and  the  inclusion  of  certain 
basic  data. 

4 —  More  newspapers  partici¬ 
pate  in  syndicated  research 
made  available  by  firms  which 
now  or  in  the  future  would  sup¬ 
ply  such  information. 

Dr.  Leo  Bogart,  executive 
vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  had  disclosed  that  his 
organization  and  the  Audit  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Circulations  were  dis¬ 
cussing  the  establishment  of  a 
central  data  bank  from  individ¬ 
ual  newspaper  market  studies  as 
well  as  the  Census  information. 

.Audit  Bureau  collaboration 

.41an  Wolcott,  president  of 
the  ABC,  announced  that  ABC 
plans  to  incorporate  into  its 
data  bank  (ABC  now  has  a 
magazine  data  bank)  population 
and  occupied  housing  unit  data 
from  the  1970  census  and  to 
prepare  estimates  annually 
based  on  information  from  lo¬ 
cal  government  sources. 

He  added  that  ABC  is  giving 
consideration  to  incorporating 
population  characteristics  by 
counties  on  the  basis  of  the 
AAAA  -  recommended  demo¬ 
graphic  classifications.  Wolcott 
pointed  out  that  ABC  will  not 
depart  from  its  traditional  pol¬ 
icy  of  reporting  as  ABC  data 
only  audited  circulation  figures 
and  acceptable  government  sta¬ 
tistics.  He  also  said  that  ABC 
could  also  act  as  a  central  stor¬ 
age  facility  for  other  informa¬ 
tion  collected,  processed  or  esti¬ 
mated  through  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising. 

The  data  will  be  made  avail¬ 
able  to  agencies  and  clients 
either  in  the  form  of  printouts 
to  particular  specifications  or  by 
reproducing  tapes  or  card  decks 
for  the  user’s  own  computer  fa¬ 
cilities. 


Methods  for  financing  the 
project  still  need  to  be  devel¬ 
oped. 

How  agency  uses  computers 

Increased  emphasis  on  news¬ 
paper  research  was  stressed  at 
a  workshop  session  of  the  INAE. 

Thurman  R.  Pierce  Jr.,  asso¬ 
ciate  media  director  of  J.  Wal¬ 
ter  Thompson  Co.,  described 
how'  advertising  agencies  use 
computers  in  media  planning. 
He  pointed  out  that  inadequate 
newspaper  data  and  lack  of  re¬ 
search  reports  comparable  to 
that  provided  by  radio,  tele¬ 
vision  and  magazines  handicaps 
evaluation  of  newspapers.  His 
slide  presentation  showed  how' 
his  agency  used  its  computer  to 
match  product  usage  and  buy¬ 
ing  patterns  in  demographic 
groupings  to  various  media 
plans. 

Ed  Bartlett,  manager  of 
media  services,  B.  F.  Goodrich 
Co.,  submitted  the  results  of  a 
survey  of  advertisers,  showing 
the  types  of  research  data  news¬ 
papers  can  furnish  that  would 
prove  most  useful  to  advertis¬ 
ers.  158  advertisers  responded 
to  the  survey  for  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  National  Advertisers, 
grading  on  a  five-point  scale 
the  types  of  research  they  want. 

Items  in  the  survey  included; 

Media  effectiveness  in  terms 
of  sales; 

media  effectiveness  compared 
to  other  media  and  other  new'S- 
papers ; 

duplication  studies,  page 
readership,  color  effectiveness; 

information  on  reading  habits, 
reach  and  frequency  measure  of 
cumulative  audience; 

readership  of  special  local 
suj)plements,  hi-fi,  and  Specta- 
Color. 

In  advertising  research — copy 
testing,  continuity  testing  on 
frequency  of  ad  appearance, 
testing  size  of  ads,  I'eader  re¬ 
sponse  to  long  vs.  short  copy, 
product  brand  analysis,  and 
product  usage. 

In  newspaper  market  compo¬ 
sition — data  on  where  people 
shop,  when  people  shop,  and  re¬ 
search  in  new’spapers  own  demo¬ 
graphics. 

Qualified  encouragement 

Roger  H.  Clapp,  vicepresident 
and  media  director,  Rumrill- 
Hoyt,  delivered  a  position  state¬ 
ment  on  behalf  of  the  Media 
Operating  Committee  of  the 
American  Association  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies,  concerning  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising’s  pro¬ 
posal  for  a  nationwide  coordi¬ 
nated  local  market  newspaper 
research  effort. 

Clapp  said  the  committee  ap¬ 
preciated  the  response,  and  that 
it  encourages  individual  and  co¬ 


operative  newspaper  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  project.  He  added 
that  the  encouragement,  how'- 
ever,  is  qualified,  and  the  Com¬ 
mittee  is  hesitant  to  endorse  the 
project  if  it  will  in  any  way 
hinder  or  delay  the  development 
of  what  it  perceives  to  be  neces¬ 
sary  steps  for  newspaper  re¬ 
searchers  to  take  in  the  decade, 
of  more  sophisticated  and  com¬ 
puterized  advertising  planning. 

He  urged  that  newspapers 
competing  within  a  single  mar¬ 
ket  cooperate  on  a  single  study, 
and  that  all  newspapers  in  the 
market  be  studied  and  reported. 

‘Desperately  needed’ 

Clapp  said  this  means  that 
research  cannot  be  tailored  to 
show  only  the  favorable  aspects 
of  a  particular  newspaper,  but 
such  new’spapers  will  be  ap¬ 
praised  on  a  basis  w'hich  is  fair 
and  common  to  all.  The  alterna¬ 
tive  is  research  which  w'ill  be 
discounted  by  agencies  or  per¬ 
haps  not  accepted  at  all. 

“What  we  desperately  need 
from  the  newspaper  industry,” 
Clapp  said,  “is  computer  fodder 
which  allows  us  to  look  at  news¬ 
papers  as  we  now  look  at  maga¬ 
zines  and  television  .  .  .  audi¬ 
ences  not  only  demographically, 
but  in  terms  of  product  and 
brand  preferences  and  rates  of 
consumption,  and  in  direct  com¬ 
parison  to  other  media  on  a  ‘per- 
individual’  basis  —  nationally, 
and  with  regional  and  local 
tabulations  available. 

“This  would  mean  that  when 
the  research  reaches  this  degree 
of  sophistication,  audience 
should  be  reported  on  a  total 
audience  basis  as  well  as  on  a 
local  market  basis,”  he  said. 

“For  some  other  media  this 
is  now  available  through  such 
syndicated  surveys  as  Brand 
Rating  Institute  and  Simmons. 
Newspapers  could  affordably 
participate,  at  least  in  the  top 
100  markets,  by  contributing  to 
build  up  local  samples.  And  we 
believe  you  would  find  agencies 
and  advertisers  willing  to  pay 
some  increased  syndicated  serv¬ 
ice  costs  to  improve  nationally 
applicable  local  data.” 

• 

Campus  Chat  ceases; 
now  a  four-day  paper 

Denton,  Texas 

North  Texas  State  Univer¬ 
sity’s  student  newspaper,  the 
Campus  Chat,  fell  silent  at  age 
53 — but  was  promptly  reincar¬ 
nated  as  the  North  Texas  Daily. 

The  new'spaper  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  Tuesday  through  Friday. 

The  Chat,  started  as  a  week¬ 
ly  in  1916,  has  been  a  training 
ground  for  numerous  journal¬ 
ists.  The  paper  has  come  out 
twice  W'eekly  since  1948. 
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Tide  of  racial  tension 
on  campus  missed— Fol  head 


Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

The  recent  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  report  and  two  other  sig¬ 
nificant  documents  on  the  col¬ 
lege  press  all  failed  to  catch  the 
strong  tide  of  racial  tension,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Raymond  L. 
Spangler,  chairman  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Freedom  of  Information 
Committee. 

This  tide  swept  up  many  a 
campus  editor  and  campus 
newspaper  in  California,  par¬ 
ticularly  at  the  college  and 
junior  college  level,  according 
to  the  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Redwood  City  (Calif.) 
Tribute.  He  detailed  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  campus  press  in  a 
15-page  report  to  the  California 
Fol  Committee  which  was  re¬ 
leased  over  the  past  weekend. 

I^uac's  ronimi»>sinn 

His  comments  dwell  princi¬ 
pally  on  the  findings  of  the  spe¬ 
cial  commission  headed  by 
Norman  E.  Isaacs,  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Courier-Jouinial  and 
Times.  (E&P  Jan.  24,  page  11.) 

Also  included  in  Spangler’s 
commentary  were  two  docu¬ 
ments  dealing  with  the  college 
press  nationally.  Spangler  listed 
the  May  1969,  issue  of  Seminar, 
published  by  Copley  Newspa¬ 
pers,  and  the  preliminary  draft 
of  Guidelines  for  a  Free  and 
Responsible  Student  Press  of 
America  prepared  by  Dr.  Dario 
Politella  of  the  University  of 
Massachusetts. 

The  Seminar  study  includes  a 
series  of  thoughtful  analyses 
and  the  Politella  survey  includes 
random  samplings  from  two 
campuses  in  50  states.  None  of 
the  three  documents  seems  to 
have  noted  the  extent  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  campus  trouble,  Spangler 
declared. 

One  of  the  first  of  these  col¬ 
lege  newspaper  tests  came  with 
physical  brutality  in  November, 
1967,  when  nine  Black  Students 
Union  members  invaded  offices 
of  the  Daily  Cater  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  State,  Spangler  pointed 
out. 

Several  injured 

In  10  minutes  the  office  was 
a  shambles,  the  editor  was  se¬ 
verely  injured,  several  others 
suffered  minor  injuries.  No  mo¬ 
tive  was  established  for  the  at¬ 
tack  yet  the  results  were  amaz¬ 
ing,  the  report  to  the  Fol  states. 

“There  was  no  outcry  of  rage 
on  campus.  No  faculty  member 
or  student  organization  issued  a 
statement.  The  administration 
ignored  the  incident  and  no  one 
was  ever  punished,”  Spangler 


said. 

This  seems  to  have  established 
a  pattern,  he  observed.  Inci¬ 
dents  at  Fresno  State  College, 
at  Hayward  State,  San  Ber¬ 
nardino  Valley  College,  San 
Fernando  Valley  State  College, 
Fresno  City  College,  Chaffey 
College,  El  Camino  College  and 
Los  Angeles  State  College  were 
listed. 

“From  this  brief  review  of 
some  of  the  difficulties — and,  un¬ 
fortunately,  none  of  the  suc¬ 
cesses — of  campus  journalism  in 
California  in  1969  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  campus  editor  has 
had  a  more  rugged  time  than 
his  ‘real  world’  counterpart, 
particularly  in  the  matter  of 
racial  confrontations,”  Spangler 
reported. 

Not  all  confrontations  find 
campus  editors  and  student  gov¬ 
ernments  on  the  run,  he  added, 
quoting  an  editorial  from  the 
UC  Berkeley  Daily  Californian. 

Resopnding  to  a  group  of 
persons  who  stormed  into  the 
editor’s  office  and  threatened 
violence,  the  Daily  stated: 

“We  will  not  be  intimidated, 
threatened,  coerced,  or  black¬ 
mailed.  The  question  is  now 
whether  they  will  attack  our  of¬ 
fices  and  personnel,  whether 
they  will  make  good  their 
threats,  or  whether  they  will  re¬ 
turn  to  whatever  vestiges  of 
reason  they  have  left,  instead  of 
the  law  of  the  jungle.” 

That  editorial  concluded  the 
Berkeley  incident  for  1969  at 
least,  Spangler  observed. 

Included  along  with  his  ac¬ 
count  of  campus  incidents  in¬ 
volving  various  campus  racial 
groups,  Spangler  pointed  out 
that  trustees  of  the  State  col¬ 
lege  system  voted  to  establish 
standards  for  campus.  After  the 
staff  had  prepared  10  guidelines, 
the  matter  reportedly  was  ta¬ 
bled. 

Agency  puts  profit 
oil  line  with  copy 

A1  Paul  Lefton  Co.,  Inc.,  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  that  it  will 
guarantee  sales  results  or  pay 
back  its  profit  on  an  account. 

The  idea  behind  this,  A1  Paul 
Lefton  said,  is:  “We  feel  there 
is  too  much  irresponsible  adver¬ 
tising  going  on  right  now,  and 
chiefly,  that  is  because  there  are 
too  many  creative  distractions 
fighting  the  basic  purpose  of 
advertising — which  is  to  sell 
goods  or  services  ...  We  think 
the  time  has  come  for  agencies 
to  be  held  accountable  for  the 
advertising  they  create.” 


Tucson  plan 

{Continued  from  page  14) 


and  combination  circulation 
rates  are  forbidden. 

Combination  advertising  rates 
may  be  offered  but  must  be  op¬ 
tional,  that  is,  an  advertiser  may 
buy  space  in  the  morning  paper 
alone,  the  evening  paper  alone, 
or  the  joint  Sunday  paper  alone, 
but  may  not  be  required  to  buy 
space  in  all  three  at  rates  fixed 
by  the  publishers. 

Under  the  modified  agree¬ 
ment,  Tucson  newspapers  will 
determine  and  allocate  to  each 
paper  its  gross  revenue  from 
sale  and  circulation.  It  will  act 
as  combination  advertising  and 
sales  agent  and  as  agent  for  dis¬ 
tribution  of  each  paper,  but 
each  paper  will  establish  its  own 
advertising  and  subscription 
rates.  The  plan  provided  that 
it  shall  furnish  each  paper  with 


cost  and  accounting  data  neces¬ 
sary  to  establish  advertising  and 
subscription  rates  and  that  each 
purchaser  of  combination  ad¬ 
vertising  shall  be  offered  a  dis¬ 
count  rate  which  reflects  the 
cost  savings  resulting  from  the 
composition  of  advertising  ma¬ 
terial  previously  used  by  either 
The  Star,  The  Citizen  or  the 
joint  Sunday  paper. 

The  effect  of  these  regulations 
is  to  eliminate  price  fixing,  profit 
pooling  and  market  allocation 
from  the  joint  operating  ar¬ 
rangement.  These  were  the  pro¬ 
visions  that  the  Supi'eme  Court 
found  violative  of  the  antitrust 
laws. 

The  government  began  its 
litigation  five  years  ago.  Pre¬ 
viously  The  Star  and  The  Citi¬ 
zen  were  under  separate  owner¬ 
ship.  Small  formed  Arden  Cor¬ 
poration  to  purchase  The  Star, 
exercising  an  option  under  the 
1940  agreement,  to  prevent  its 
sale  to  the  Brush-Moore  Group 
for  approximately  $9  million. 


Youthful  group  plans 
Daily  Planet  in  New  York 


A  tabloid  to  be  called  the 
Daily  Planet  and  dedicated  to 
truth,  justice  but  a  dramatic 
change  in  the  American  way  has 
been  promised  by  a  youthful 
group  who  claim  they  have  the 
money  to  start  a  new  daily 
newspaper  in  New  York  City. 

Michael  C.  Luckman,  27-year- 
old  spokesman  for  the  group, 
said  they  would  take  the  name 
of  the  newspaper  featured  in 
the  tv  Superman  series  but 
would  espouse  “revolutionary  ob¬ 
jectives  .  .  .  embraced  by  the 
liberal  to  radical  spectrum”  of 
society. 

He  said  they  have  a  pledge  of 
$1.2  million  but  declined  to  say 
where  the  money  was  coming 
from. 

“We  are  not  worried  about 
the  money,”  Luckman  said. 
“We’ve  got  plenty  right  now, 
and  we’ll  get  more.” 

Franklin  Pomeranz,  25,  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  new 
paper — when  it  becomes  a  real¬ 
ity — had  the  final  word  on 
money  matters.  The  word  was 
no  comment.  “We  are  not  ready 
to  go  into  detail  about  finances 
just  yet,”  he  said.  “The  money 
is  there — we’ll  get  it.  We’ll  have 
no  problem  about  money.” 

“Why,”  said  a  young  woman 
reporter  from  Nexvsnveek  maga¬ 
zine,  “are  you  so  reluctant  to 
talk  about  money?” 

Pomeranz  said,  “We’ll  talk 
about  money  when  we’re  ready.” 

The  reporters  who  had  turned 
up  for  a  press  conference  called 


by  Luckman  had  just  listened 
to  lengthy  statements.  First 
Luckman  read  a  statement  and 
then  an  associate,  Richard 
Turnbull,  84,  a  free-lance  writ¬ 
er,  read  one.  They  were  identi¬ 
cal  in  attacks  on  the  “estab¬ 
lished”  press. 

“People  in  this  city  are  just 
not  getting  the  news,”  Luckman 
said. 

Asked  if  he  might  have  copies 
of  the  statements  just  read, 
Luckman  told  a  repotrer:  “No. 
These  are  the  only  two  copies 
we  have.  The  trouble  with  the 
press  is  they  rely  too  much  on 
handouts.  They  don’t  take 
enough  notes.” 

“All  right,  don’t  complain  if 
we  spell  your  names  wrong,” 
was  the  rejoinder. 

Luckman  and  associates  said 
they  would  begin  publishing 
July  4,  and  would  print  100,000 
offset  copies  to  be  sold  at  15 
cents  each.  Luckman  added  they 
have  a  staff  of  35  “above 
ground-below  ground”  people, 
“all  professionals,”  and  are 
looking  for  reporters. 

Luckman  said  he  is  assistant 
public  relations  director  at  the 
New  School  for  Social  Research, 
and  for  about  eight  months 
“was  press  chief  in  the  United 
States  for  the  Biafran  govern¬ 
ment.”  Before  that,  he  said, 
he  worked  for  Town  and  Vil¬ 
lage,  a  New  York  City  weekly, 
for  two  Long  Island  weeklies, 
and  was  once  editor  of  a  maga¬ 
zine  for  Local  1199  of  the  Drug 
and  Hospital  W’orkers  Union. 
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Co-op  ad  gains 

(Conthixed  from  page  10) 


pay  for  newsjiaper  advertising, 
Gorniley  reported  that  most 
agencies  are  already  using 
Phase  I  of  the  program,  with 
the  result  that  the  majority  of 
newspaper  orders  are  now  com¬ 
ing  through  the  system. 

More  agencies  than  could  pos¬ 
sibly  be  handled  in  the  first  two 
years  have  already  expressed  a 
desire  to  go  into  Phase  II, 
Gormley  said. 

large  new*papers 

The  initial  proposal  was  made 
to  publishers  in  cities  of  100,000 
or  more  population,  he  ex¬ 
plained.  on  the  premise  the  sys¬ 
tem  will  not  work  unless  the 
bulk  of  the  largest  papers  are 
part  of  it.  Originally,  175  pub¬ 
lishers  repre.senting  266  papers 
were  contacted. 

The  only  (giestion  still  to  be 
resolved.  (iormley  said,  is 
whether  or  not  the  newspapers 
are  willing  to  subsidize  part  of 
the  SNAP  operation,  which  was 
the  original  basis  on  which  the 
newspapers  and  representatives 
asked  the  .\dvertising  Checking 
Bureau  to  establish  such  a  pro¬ 
gram. 

Gormley  said  newspapers  are 
asked  to  subsidize  SNAP  by  al¬ 
lowing  a  discount  of  %  of  1 
percent  on  all  newspaper  pay¬ 
ments  for  the  agencies  that  use 
these  facilities.  That  doesn’t 
mean  1,4  of  1  percent  on  all  na¬ 
tional  but  14  of  1  percent  on  the 
payments  that  SNAP  makes  to 
newspapers  from  the  agencies 
who  use  the  facilities.  The  orig¬ 
inal  proposal  was  a  flat  14  of  1 
jjercent  to  all  papers. 

Scale  i»f  discounts 

A  scale  of  discounts  applying 
to  all  newspapers  was  show’n 
the  INAE  membership. 

It  starts  with  I2  of  1  percent 
on  the  first  $150,000  paid  for  all 
member  agencies  in  a  one-year 
period.  That  means  an  annual 
cost  of  $750  on  the  first  $150,- 
000. 

Next  it  involves  the  figure  of 
14  of  1  percent  on  all  the  rest 
of  the  payments  up  to  $5  mil¬ 
lion.  It  was  pointed  out  that  ex¬ 
cept  for  a  handful  of  papers  the 
point  never  may  be  reached 
where  SNAP  will  be  handling 
more  than  $5  million  in  a  year. 

The  next  rate  of  3/20ths  of  1 
))ercent,  which  is  really  .0015, 
will  apply  on  the  next  $5  mil¬ 
lion  and  then  there  is  the  rate 
of  1  loth  of  1  percent  on  any 
amount  of  $10  million. 

What  this  works  out  to, 
Gormley  said,  is  an  average  of 
14  of  1  percent  and  “it  does 
manage  to  keep  the  cost  to  the 


very  large  newspapers  who  have 
very  high  rates  down  a  little 
bit.  Of  course,  they  are  the  ones 
who  are  going  to  have  to  pa\  a 
major  share  of  the  freight.” 

.Auditing  and  payiiieiil 

Roger  H.  Clapp,  media  di¬ 
rector  of  Rumrill-Hoyt,  New 
York,  and  chairman  of  the 
AAA.A  Newspaper  Committee, 
said  the  next  logical  step  is  for 
the  checking  bureau  to  take 
advantage  of  the  insertion 
order  information  they  already 
have  on  hand  to  undertake  the 
auditing  and  payment  of  news¬ 
paper  invoices,  which  is  Phase 
II  of  SNAP. 

The  biggest  savings  to  agen¬ 
cies  will  stem  from  the  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  paperwork  load,  with 
ACB  replacing  current  handling 
procedures  with  a  modern  and 
efficient  computerized  operation. 

A  recent  innovation  which  ap¬ 
pears  likely  to  succeed  in  gen¬ 
erating  new  business,  Clapp 
said,  is  the  ADI  suburban  net¬ 
works  offered  by  Mathews, 
Shannon  &  Cullen  newspapers 
in  Cleveland  and  other  markets. 

“Newsi)aper  One  papers,” 
Clapp  said,  “should  be  com¬ 
mended  for  their  pioneering  ef¬ 
forts  in  planting  the  seed  for 
one-order,  one-bill  among  major 
papers.  Unfortunately,  they 
paid  part  of  the  penalty  for 
leadership  in  that  their  idea  was 
ahead  of  its  time  and  did  not 
involve  a  sufficiently  large  base 
of  papers  to  make  it  feasible  for 
most  agencies  to  process  their 
insertions  efficiently. 

“The  Newspaper  One  papers 
should  be  proud  that  their  ef¬ 
forts  are  finally  seeing  fruition 
— starting  from  their  original 
base  of  some  30  papers  being 
offered  for  centralized  billing 
purposes,  we  are  now  talking 
about  more  than  130  papers — 
accounting  for  the  majority  of 
national  newspaper  linage — 
prepared  to  support  the  concept 
originally  tested  by  Newspaper 
One.” 

• 

Photon  orders  slowed, 
’69  net  disappointing 


Past  week’s  range 
of  stoek  prices 

(New  York  Stock  Exchange) 


Berkey  Photo 
Boise  Cascade 
Capital  Cities  Bdestg. 
Cowles  Communications 


Cutler  Hammer  . 

Dayco  Corp. 

Eastman  Kodak 
Eltra  Corp. 

Fairchild  Camera 
Foote,  Cone,  fielding 
Gannett  Co. 

Georgia  Pacific  . 

Great  Northern  Paper 

Harris  Intertype  . 

Inmont 


Knight  Newspapers 
Kimberly  Clark  . 

North  American  Rockwell 
Republic  Corp. 

Richardson  Co. 

J.  W.  Thompson 

Time  Inc . 

Times  Mirror 


Mifgo  Electronics 
New  York  Times  . 


Wood  Industries 

(Over  the  Counter) 
Booth  Newspapers 
Boston  Herald-Traveler 
Cincinnati  Enquirer 

Com  Corp . 

Dow  Jones 
Downe  Comms. 

Doyle,  Dane,  Be^nbach 
Federated  Publications 

Grey  Advtg . 

Hurletron  . 

Lee  Enterprises  . 

Media  General . 

Ogiivy,  Mather 

Panax  . 

Photon  . 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.) 

Ridder  Pubs . 

Wells,  Rich.  Green  ... 


MacMillan.  Bloedel 
Southam  Press  . 
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Federated  group 
splits  its  stoek 

Lansing,  Mich. 

Stockholders  of  Federated 
Publications  Inc.  have  doubled 
their  shares  in  a  split  that  be¬ 
came  effective  January  2.  For 
each  share  held  they  received  an 
additional  share. 

The  directors  declared  a  quar¬ 
terly  dividend  of  45  cents  a 
share  on  the  old  stock  and  in¬ 


WlLMINGTON,  Mass. 

Postponed  purchase  decisions 
in  the  fourth  quarter  will  give 
Photon  Inc.  a  di.sappointing  net 
income  for  1969,  Robert  M. 
Campbell,  president  of  the 
graphic  arts  firm,  advised  share¬ 
holders  in  a  letter  this  week. 

In  1968  the  company  had  a  net 
of  $1.8  million  or  50  cents  a 
share,  on  sales  of  $20  million. 
Economic  conditions,  Campbell 
said,  had  created  indecision  on 
the  part  of  potential  customers 
and  incoming  orders  slowed  con¬ 
siderably.  The  orders,  he  said, 
were  not  being  lost  to  competi¬ 
tors. 


dicated  that  the  dividend  on  the 
new  shares  would  be  25  cents. 
There  are  741,762  shares  out¬ 
standing. 

Fedei’ated  publishes  the  State 
Journal  here  and  daily  news¬ 
papers  at  Battle  Creek,  Mich.; 
Lafayette  and  Marion,  Ind.; 
Boise,  Idaho;  and  Olympia  and 
Bellingham,  Wash. 

• 

Dividend  raised 

Directors  of  Doremus  &  Com¬ 
pany  increa.sed  the  quarterly 
rate  on  its  common  stock  by 
declaring  a  dividend  of  eight 
cents  per  share. 


Lee  Mueller 


‘Backwoods  boy’ 
writes  a  column 
from  New  York 

Lee  Mueller,  28,  described  as 
a  “professional  country  boy” 
from  the  hills  of  eastern  Ken¬ 
tucky,  is  writing  sophisticated 
columns,  three  a  week,  for 
clients  of  Newspaper  Enter¬ 
prise  .Association. 

Despite  his  backwoods  ori¬ 
gins,  Mueller,  a  New  York  City 
bachelor,  has  a  light  touch  and 
his  work  reflects  the  New  York 
as  well  as  the  national  scene 
through  the  eyes  of  an  outland- 
er. 

He  is  experienced  in  report¬ 
ing,  having  come  up  the  last 
sev^en  years  through  city  hall 
and  police  beats,  a  local  column 
and  sports  reporting.  He  joined 
NEA’s  sports  staff  in  October, 
1968. 

Born  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  Muel¬ 
ler  grew  up  in  Tomahawk  (pop. 
57)  and  Inez,  Ky.,  where  his 
mother  was  a  social  worker.  He 
attended  four  colleges  in  six 
years,  including  a  state  college 
in  Kentucky,  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity  and  Eastern  Kentucky  Uni¬ 
versity.  He  woi'ked  for  news¬ 
papers  in  Columbus  and  Green¬ 
field,  Ohio,  Ashland  and  Lexing¬ 
ton,  Ky.,  and  Roanoke,  Va. 


Patricia  Neal  book 
serialized  by  1NE.4 

.A  12-chapter,  illustrated  con¬ 
densation  of  the  Random  House 
book,  “Pat  and  Roald,”  by 
Barry  Farrell,  Life  magazine 
columnist,  has  been  distributed 
to  daily  service  clients  of  News¬ 
paper  Enterprise  Association. 

The  series  is  the  story  of  the 
love  and  courage  that  enabled 
Patricia  Neal  to  make  a  remark¬ 
able  recovery  from  a  series  of 
massive  strokes  suffered  at  the 
height  of  her  career  as  an  act¬ 
ress. 
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Computer  dopes  game 
for  sports  columnist 


The  life  of  a  syndicated  sports 
analyst  is  never  dull. 

Bud  Goode,  whose  weekly  col¬ 
umn  “The  Sports  Computer,”  is 
distributed  by  the  Register  and 
Tribune  Syndicate,  uses  a  com¬ 
puter  to  help  analyze  the  per¬ 
formance  of  teams.  Then  he 
picks  the  winners  (he  hopes) 
for  the  upcoming  games  which 
are  of  top  national  interest.  He 
is  naturally  an  unusually  inter¬ 
ested  fan  as  the  games  take 
place. 

Goode  has  been  using  UNI- 
VAC  computers  in  Los  Angeles 
to  help  calculate  how  teams  in 
football,  basketball,  baseball, 
and  other  sports  are  doing. 

In  the  computer  analysis,  each 
important  variable,  such  as  av¬ 
erage  rushing  yards  per  game  in 
football,  or  clutch  hitting  ef¬ 
fectiveness  in  baseball,  receives 
a  numerical  rating,  which  is  up¬ 
dated  each  week. 

Kloclronic  pundits 

Goode  says  he  picks  the  win¬ 
ners,  based  on  the  computer  sta¬ 
tistics,  about  80%  of  the  time. 
He  also  uses  computers  to  an¬ 
alyze  why  teams  win  or  lose. 
The  electronic  pundits  indicate, 
for  instance,  that  running  is 
300%  more  important  than  pass¬ 
ing  for  college  football  teams, 
but  that  passing  is  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  running  for  the  pros. 

Goode  says  the  job  is  getting 
tougher  and  tougher  as  teams 
become  closer  and  closer  in  abil¬ 
ity. 

“It  means  that  computers  can 
be  foiled  more  often  by  Lady 
Luck.” 

His  column  is  sometimes  right 
on  the  button.  Goode  correctly 
picked  Texas  to  beat  Notre 
Dame  in  the  Cotton  Bowl  by 
four  points,  pointing  out  that 
the  key  to  the  game  would  be 
whether  the  Irish  could  stop  the 
Longhorns’  running  game.  He 
also  chose  Kansas  City  over 
Oakland  in  the  AFL  play  off — 
defying  most  other  sports  pun¬ 
dits — and  was  right  again. 

But  he  wasn’t  as  good  in  the 
Rose  Bowl,  w’here  he  said  the 
winner  w'ould  be  Michigan  by  a 
small  margin,  or  the  Orange 
Bowl,  in  which  he  picked  Mis¬ 
souri  over  Penn  State  by  a 
whisker.  However,  Goode  had 
pointed  out  that  the  underdogs 
had  a  good  chance  in  all  the 
Bowl  Games. 

Goode  points  out  that  the  un¬ 
expected  is  what  makes  sports — 
and  his  job — interesting. 

“One  pass  interception,  for  in¬ 
stance,  throws  the  computer  pre¬ 


dictions  into  a  frenzy,”  he  says. 
“Each  interception  can  make  a 
difference  of  14  points.” 

.\alivo  (iaiiforiiian 

Asked  for  some  personal  data, 
Goode  says  he  is  a  native  of 
Glendale,  Calif.,  and  attended 
public  schools  in  Los  Angeles. 
He  was  a  junior  gunnery  officer 
in  the  U.S.  Navy  during  World 
War  II,  serving  in  the  Okinawa 
campaign.  After  the  war,  think¬ 
ing  about  a  career  in  teaching, 
he  attended  Occidental  College, 
earning  bachelor’s  and  master’s 
degrees  in  psychologj’.  He  also 
did  graduate  work  in  psycholo¬ 
gical  measurements  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Southern  California. 

Goode  considers  himself  an 
applied  behavioral  scientist. 
Sports,  he  comments,  are  a  form 
of  human  behavior  with  lots  of 
statistics.  Therefore  they  are  an 
excellent  place  to  apply  behav¬ 
ioral  measurement  techniques. 

The  sports  analyst  also  be¬ 
lieves,  however,  that  the  same 
techniques  can  be  applied  in 
many  other  areas  of  journalism, 
including  analysis  of  poltics 
and  social  developments. 

Goode  has  been  building  math¬ 
ematical  models  in  sports  for 
about  seven  years,  he  adds,  and 
has  been  writing  his  column  for 
the  last  there  years.  It  has  been 
syndicated  nationally  since 
April. 

The  column  currently  appears 
in  20  newspapers  in  the  U.S. 
and  Canada,  including  the 
Washington  Post,  the  Minneap¬ 
olis  Tribune,  the  Boston  Globe, 
and  the  Denver  Post.  It  is  also 
carried  worldwide  by  the  Armed 
Forces  Press  and  has  a  total 
circulation  of  about  nine  million. 

His  most  meinorable  team? 


Goode  doesn’t  think  he  will  ever 
forget  the  New  York  Mets. 

Back  in  Aimil,  a  UNIVAC 
1108  indicated  that  the  Mets 
w'ould  be  the  dark  horse  of  the 
National  League’s  Eastern  Divi¬ 
sion.  But,  in  August,  it  indi¬ 
cated  that  the  chances  of  their 
becoming  world  champs  were 
virtually  nil. 

Mets  defied  euniputer  i 

“The  Mets  defied  the  com-  I 
puter,”  Goode  asserts.  “How 
could  you  explain  a  slow 
grounder  hitting  a  pebble  and 
going  over  a  shortstop’s  head? 
How  often  would  you  anticipate 
a  double  error  from  two  expert 
infielders?” 

Goode  points  out,  however, 
that  the  Mets’  performance  on 
the  seven  most  important  var¬ 
iables  continued  to  improve 
throughout  the  season.  And 
their  clutch  batting  performance  i 
— the  percentage  of  runners  who  ' 
score — was  extremely  high.  j 

Of  the  Mets,  Goode  and  the  - 
1108  said  with  Casey  Stengel  ^ 
and  the  rest  of  the  world :  1 
“Amazin!” 

• 

Goltlwaler  press  aide 
writes  book  on  Agiiew  , 

Victor  Gold,  assistant  press  i 
secretary  of  the  1964  Goldwater- 
for-President  campaign,  has  i 
signed  to  write  Th^  Enemies  He  j 
Has  Made:  The  Media  vs.  Ag-  ' 
new.  Arlington  House  will  pub¬ 
lish  the  book  in  September. 

Gold  will  probe  Vice  President  i 
Agnew’s  charges  of  media  bias. 
Drawing  on  his  PR  experience 
in  17  campaigns  from  New  Eng¬ 
land  to  New  Orleans  to  San 
Francisco,  Gold  will  emphasize 
the  performance  of  tv  network 
news. 

Gold  heads  his  own  public  re¬ 
lations  firm  in  Washington.  He 
is  the  author  of  So  You  Want  to 
be  a.  Liberal  (Arlington  House, 
1969).  He  is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Alabama  Law 
School. 
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PHDTOGRAPHY 

Tatem’s  tips  for  better  pics 

By  Don  Maley 


(First  of  t 

Mike  Tatem,  chairman  of  the 
National  Press  Photographers 
Association’s  Careers  Commit¬ 
tee,  has  been  called  “the  photog¬ 
rapher’s  photographer”  by  more 
than  one  lensman.  He  is,  per¬ 
haps,  one  of  the  most  dedicated 
j)hotographers  in  the  business. 

Tatem,  trained  as  an  aeronau¬ 
tical  engineer,  defected  to  pho- 
tograi)hy  and  has  l)een  active  in 
all  phases  of  the  pioffession  for 
moie  than  three  decades.  He  has 
been  specializing  in  photojour¬ 
nalism  for  the  past  ten  years. 
Foiinerly  a  member  of  the 
American  Aeronautical  Engi¬ 
neering  Society,  The  Mechanical 
Engineering  Society  and  The 
Radio  and  h^lectrical  Engineer¬ 
ing  Society.  Tatem  (apparently 
a  comi)ulsive  joiner) ,  is  a  mem- 
ber  of  the  American  Society  of 
Magazine  Photographers,  the 
Illinois  Press  Photogi-aphers  As¬ 
sociation,  the  Michigan  Press 
Photographers  Association  and 
the  Ohio  Press  Photogr-aphers 
Association. 

Namesake 

His  credits  are  as  long  as  the 
arm  of  another  notable  with  a 
similar  name:  Goose  Tatum, 
formerly  with  the  Harlem 
Globetrotters.  Photographer 
Tatem  has  shot  pictures  for 
most  major  publications  and  in 
1067  was  awarded  an  honorary 
membership  in  Kappa  Alpha 
Mu,  the  National  Photojournal¬ 
ism  Association.  In  1968  NPPA 
awarded  him  the  Kenneth  P. 
McLaughlin  Award  of  Merit. 

Dapper  and  mustachioed, 
Tatem  has  had  approximately 
4.')  “one-man”  photo  shows  with¬ 
in  the  last  two  years  and  was 
commissioned  by  Bell  &  Howell 
to  do  an  exhibit  of  76  prints 
for  Photo  Expo  ’69.  Presently 
he  is  a  national  tech  rep  for 
Honeywell  Photographic  Prod¬ 
ucts. 

Tatem  feels  strongly  about 
his  second  profession  and  some 
of  his  views  might  appear  to  be 
unorthodox.  For  one  thing,  he 
advises  photographers  to  take 
their  cameras  to  the  movies 
with  them. 

“One  of  the  gi'eatest  spots  in 
the  world  for  photographers  to 
develop  their  sense  of  timing,” 
he  says,  “is  in  a  motion  picture 
theater.” 

“Sit  mid-way,  or  a  little  back, 
and  use  lenses  around  85-mm 
to  105-mm  focal  length  and  gen¬ 
erally  your  exposure  (on  Tri-X 


wo  parts) 

film)  will  run  from  l/30th  to 
l/50th  of  a  second  at  around 
F-22  to  F-28,”  he  advises.  “Don’t 
sit  so  close  that  the  entire  screen 
is  filling  your  ngative — that’s 
cheating.” 

Sliarpshooting  tip 

Zero  in  on  a  small  section  of 
the  screen,  not  more  than  a 
third  of  or  possibly  a  fourth  of 
the  entire  field.  “It  will  teach 
you  timing  even  more,”  says 
Tatem.  “We’ll  not  only  try  to 
capture  the  action  taking  place 
but  we’re  trying  to  shoot  ex¬ 
actly  at  the  emotional  peak.” 

“Emotion,”  says  Tatem, 
“must  continually  be  applied  to 
our  S.'j-mm  work.  It’s  what  the 
picture  has  to  say  that  counts 
and  it’s  the  emotional  content 
that  makes  it  (the  picture)  suc¬ 
cessful.” 

“When  an  image  appears  in 
another  corner  of  the  screen, 
pan  the  camera  dowm  there  and 
shoot  it  real  quick,”  he  advises. 
“The  next  image  might  be  in 
the  upper  left  hand  corner  .  .  . 
this  trains  you  to  move  your 
camera  rapidly  to  different 
areas  capturing  not  only  the 
action  itself,  but  the  emotional 
part  that’s  taking  place.” 

Tatem  admits  that  he’s  shot 
“thousands  of  negatives”  from 
the  screen  and  never  goes  to 
the  movies  without  his  trusty 
camera.  He  rarely  prints  the 
pictures  but  makes  a  contact  of 
every  roll  he  shoots  “so  that  I 
know  whether  I  leaimed  any¬ 
thing  or  not.” 

He  advises  interested  photog¬ 
raphers  who  wish  to  emulate 
his  methods  to  print  both  con¬ 
tact  sheets  and  individual  pic¬ 
tures.  “The  beauty  of  this  is 
that  the  action  is  over  so  quickly 
you  don’t  get  a  .second  chance 
to  shoot  it,”  he  says,  “unless  you 
sit  through  the  picture  again.” 
Which  is  also  cheating. 

.SlicNtI  ballplayer 

For  those  who  wish  to  shoot 
live  action,  Tatem  suggests  they 
take  in  a  baseball  game.  “Stand 
near  the  batter,”  he  says,  “and 
start  shooting  pictures  as  he 
starts  swinging  his  bat  to  see 
how  many  times  you  can  cap¬ 
ture  the  ball  and  the  swing  of 
the  bat  in  the  same  frame. 

“Don’t  cheat  by  taking  a  mo¬ 
tor  driven  camera  and  stand 
there  running  a  burst  of  film 
through  it  .  .  .  anybody  can  do 
that.” 


This  will  (or  should)  train 
photographers  to  shoot  instinc¬ 
tively.  “Think  there’s  nothing  to 
it?”  asks  Tatem.  “Just  wait  un¬ 
til  you  go  out  and  try  it.” 

Tatem  further  suggests  that 
photographers  sharpen  their  ap¬ 
proach  to  their  profession  as 
well  as  their  reflexes.  He’d  like 
to  see  lensmen  take  pictures  that 
would  enable  other  photograph¬ 
ers  to  view  them  and  in  doing 
so  gain  fresh  insights  and  un¬ 
derstanding  into  their  own 
work. 

“A  photograph  is  great,”  he 
says,  “because  the  public  can 
put  themselves  into  it.  The  more 
you  can  project  the  viewer  into 
your  picture,  the  more  you  can 
make  him  become  involved  with 
it  and  participate  in  it,  then 
the  greater  your  photograph  be¬ 
comes.” 

Old  lament 

“Creative  photography  is  not 
the  creating  of  something  new, 
it  is  the  seeing  and  combining 
of  familiar  things  in  new  rela¬ 
tionships.  We  sometimes  feel 
that  the  grass  is  greener  on  the 
other  side  of  the  street.  The  city 
man  feels  he  has  to  go  to  the 
country  to  do  his  shooting,  while 
the  country  boy  feels  he  has  to 
come  to  the  big  city  to  do  his. 
For  some  strange  reason,  each 
of  us  feels  we  have  some  fan¬ 
tastic  image  to  shoot  that  the 
other  guy  didn’t  see  or  didn’t 
get.” 

When  a  photographer’s  vision 
“is  isolated  and  put  into  print, 
then  he  has  become  aware  of 
the  unusual.”  And  when  a  pho¬ 
tographer  is  able  to  do  this 
Tatem  feels  he  possesses,  what 
he  calls,  “the  square  eye.”  Pic¬ 
tures  taken  by  square-eyed  pho¬ 
tographers  “show  the  unusual 
in  print  because  it  is  the  com¬ 
monplace  that  has  become  un¬ 
usual.”  “The  reality  in  print 
which  is  withdrawn  from  the 
other  daily  reality  we  know,” 
says  Tatem.  “We  recognize  the 
reality  of  these  pictures  but  still 
there  is  something  unusual  or 
unreal  about  them.” 

We  need  improvement 

According  to  Tatem,  Euro¬ 
pean  photographers  use  the 
“square  eye”  technique  but  in 
this  country  photojournalism 
gives  an  impression  of  “uni¬ 
form  technical  perfection,  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  certain  feeling 
of  monotony  in  treatment,  light¬ 
ing  and  subject  matter.”  The 
work  of  European  photojournal¬ 
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ists  has,  according  to  Tatem,  “a 
quality  that  makes  us  linger.” 
“It  is  a  certain  something  that 
makes  us  hesitate  to  turn  the 
page,  to  go  further.  We  wish  to 
dwell  on  that  picture.  The  (Eu¬ 
ropean  photographers’)  pictures 
are  more  sensitive,  the  concep¬ 
tion  is  more  original,  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter  is  less  stereotyped.” 

Tatem  says  that  photograph¬ 
ers  must  ask  themselves  these 
key  questions  when  studying 
photographs: 

Question  motivation 

What  is  the  photographer’s 
purpose? 

Is  the  picture  effective  be¬ 
cause  of  treatment  or  subject 
matter? 

Can  you  tell  if  the  photograph 
is  spontaneous  or  contrived? 

How  imjjortant  was  the  ele¬ 
ment  of  luck  in  getting  he  pic¬ 
ture  in  the  first  place? 

How  effective  is  the  photo¬ 
graph’s  composition? 

What  is  the  source,  direction 
and  quality  of  the  lighting  used? 

Was  the  exposure  used  to 
control  the  contrast  and  tonality 
of  the  picture  and  if  so  why  was 
it  used  that  way? 

Was  depth  of  field,  either 
great  or  small,  used  to  create 
special  effects  and  why? 

W as  fast  or  slow  slutter  speed 
employed  to  control  motion  blur 
and  if  so  why? 

Was  a  wide  angle  or  a  tele¬ 
photo  lens  used  and  why? 

Was  the  photographer’s  sense 
of  timing  precise? 

Was  the  picture  cropped  in 
the  most  effective  way? 

Were  any  tricks  or  gimmicks 
used  to  create  these  special  ef¬ 
fects? 

Were  there  any  technical 
difficulties  overcome? 

Were  contrast  and  tonality 
controlled  and  why? 

How  similar  is  the  picture  to 
others  you  have  seen  of  similar 
subjects? 

Is  the  picture  worth  a  second 
look? 

How  well  did  the  photog¬ 
rapher  accomplish  his  purpose? 

Photographers  should  also 
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question  their  own  motivation. 
“Is  there  objective  to  report?” 
asks  Tatem.  “To  entertain?  To 
convey  a  mood?  Or  to  inspire? 
To  do  so  you  must  have  a  genu¬ 
ine  feeling  for  your  subject.  No 
one  can  do  inspired  work  with¬ 
out  having  a  genuine  interest  in 
his  subject  and  without  under¬ 
standing  his  subject’s  character¬ 
istics.  All  of  the  mechanics  in 
the  world  aren’t  going  to  make 
that  picture.  It’s  a  sensitivity, 
a  spirit  inside.  It’s  this  genuine 
interest  in  your  subject  and  an 
understanding  of  your  subject’s 
characteristics  that  will  make 
any  photograph  a  successful 
one.  The  more  genuine  feeling 
you  put  into  your  picture,  the 
more  gi-atifying  will  lie  the  re¬ 
action  of  the  observer. 

“But,  conversely,  if  you  don’t 
put  yourself  into  the  picture 
then  how  can  you  expect  any 
viewer  to  put  himself  into  it  or 
become  involved  in  it?  If  you 
fluff  off,  certainly  your  viewer 
will  too.  Project  the  viewer  into 
the  picture  and  make  him  a  part 
of  it.  The  more  you  project  him 
into  it,  the  more  he  becomes  in¬ 
volved  in  it.  It’s  not  much  use 
to  have  all  the  quickness  and 
resources  in  the  world  to  steal 
pictures  if  you  don’t  know  which 
ones  to  steal,”  says  Tatem,  add¬ 
ing: 

“If  the  faces  of  men  and 
women,  the  way  they  move  and 
talk,  don’t  tell  you  something 
about  these  people,  then  your 
pictures  of  them  won’t  tell  you 
anything  either.  People  in  the7n~ 
selves  must  menu  something  to 
you  as  individuals  before  you’re 
going  to  be  able  to  produce  a 
speaking  likeliness  of  them  hi 
your  own  photography.” 

To  be  able  to  do  this  “you 
must  do  a  lot  of  living  first,” 
he  says.  “And  only  after  you 
have  are  you  qualified  to  shoot 
and  convey  to  the  viewer  some 
of  the  emotion  that  was  present 
when  your  picture  was  taken.” 
He  calls  this  the  most  important 
element  in  photography. 

Tatem  has  definite  views  on 
picture  stories: 

“In  planning  a  picture  story 
you  can’t  arrive  at  a  worth¬ 
while  objective  if  you  don’t 
know  where  you  want  to  go,”  he 
says.  “And  you  can’t  say  any¬ 
thing  if  you  don’t  know  what 
you  want  to  say  about  it.  Don’t 
let  public  opinion  dictate  to  you 
why  and  how  you’re  going  to 
shoot.  Too  often  this  happens 
and  when  it  does  it  makes  your 
work  commonplace.” 

According  to  Tatem  a  picture 
story  must  contain:  an  idea 
(“any  picture  story  has  to  start 
with  this”) ;  preliminary  re¬ 
search;  a  shooting  script;  a 
good  lead  picture;  good  editing 
(“make  sure  you  have  complete 
story  coverage  and  consider  the 
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possibility  and  advisability  of  a 
larger  photo  team”) .  And  pic¬ 
ture  stories  must  also  contain 
these  five  essentials:  interest; 
picture  impact;  concentration 
of  the  story ;  focus  on  people  for 
universal  interest  and  effective 
story  display. 

Keep  it  simple 

“And  it’s  not  necessary,”  says 
Tatem,  “for  your  picture  story 
to  offer  lessons  or  solutions. 
Too  often  this  happens  with  us. 
In  working  on  a  picture  story 
you’ll  wind  up  feeling  that  it’s 
your  obligation  to  humanity  to 
offer  a  lesson  or  a  solution  to 
some  problem.  As  a  photogra¬ 
pher  this  is  not  your  obligation. 
If  you  can  do  it,  fine.  But  what 
is  your  obligation  is  to  convey 
to  the  viewer  some  of  the  emo¬ 
tion  that  was  present  when  you 
took  the  picture.  Your  story  will 
put  the  idea  across  much  more 
effectively,  more  realistically,  if 
it’s  produced  as  a  result  of  un¬ 
derstanding  and  anticipation 
and  unobtrusiveness  on  your 
part  as  the  photographer.” 

Tatem  advises  photographers 
to  become  “emotionally  in¬ 
volved”  with  the  “interpretative 
or  emotional  mission”  they  set 
out  to  do.  “Seek  to  create  real¬ 
ity  in  print  which  is  withdrawn 
from  the  everyday  reality  as  we 
know  it,”  he  says,  asking:  “Do 
the  results  strike  you  as  being 
alive  in  a  picture?  If  so  your 
mission  has  been  accomplished.” 

“A  photograph,”  he  adcls^ 
“should  suggest  that  behind 
w’hatever  sort  of  face  is  shown 
there  is  a  thinking  and  feeling 
human  being.” 

“Photojournalism,  more  than 
anything  else,  calls  for  this 
naturalness  in  our  photo¬ 
graphy;  call  it  realism  if  you 
like.  You  must  produce  a  true 
objective  of  life,  as  it  is  lived 
daily,  of  people  as  they  do  or 
are  done  by.  Call  this  candid 
if  you  wish,  hut  shoot  any 
event  as  if  you  just  happen  to 
be  there  ...  as  if  you  just 
happened  to  walk  in  at  that 
particular  moment  and  just 
happened  to  get  that  picture. 
Not  a  case  of  arrangement, 
manipulation  or  control.  You 
just  happened  to  walk  through 
the  door  at  that  moment  and 
you  captured  the  scene  on  film 
as  instinctively  as  your  eyes 
captured  it.  The  most  varied 
photographs,  all  telling  exactly 
the  same  thing,  do  not  help  at 
all  and  they  help  an  editor  even 
less.  In  oi'der  to  satisfy  an  edi¬ 
tor’s  requirements  there  may 
have  to  be  pictures  that  are  not 
pictures  at  all.” 

Can  a  photographer  honestly 
stage  a  photograph?  “How  can 
you  possibly  stage  happiness, 
sorrow,  or  any  real  emotion?” 
asks  Tatem.  “You  must  feel  it. 
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Show  subjects  at  moments  when 
they’re  expressing  their  own 
thoughts,  feelings  freely  and 
simply,  when  the  individual  is 
most  himself.  Due  to  circum¬ 
stances  it  might  sometimes  be 
necessary  to  stage  a  picture  but 
if  you  do  so  try  to  create  an 
illusion  of  split-second  timing. 
It’s  split-second  timing  which 
sums  up  a  human  being  or  the 
events  of  the  moment.  The  illu¬ 
sion  should  be  the  essence  of  the 
results.” 

Tatem  feels  that  for  most 
people  “the  camera  is  a  small 
musical  l)ox  which  plays  the 
same  tune  over  and  over  and 
over.  But  for  a  few  others  it’s 
an  organ  with  a  thousand 
stops.”  “The  camera  is  only  a 
tool  and  should  be  used  in¬ 
stantly  and  automatically.  Life 
is  fleeting  and  beauty  or  the 
event  lasts  but  a  brief  mo¬ 
ment,”  he  says,  adding: 

“Human  life  is  full  of  fleet¬ 
ing  moments  of  l)eauty,  joy, 
fun,  humor  and  tragedy.  You 
as  photographers  should  try  to 
record  these  conditions  on  film 
the  same  as  music  is  recorded 
on  a  record.  Convey  to  the  view¬ 
er  some  of  the  emotion  that 
was  present  when  the  picture 
was  taken.  The  camera  has  the 
ability  to  move  freely  in  time 
as  well  as  space.  It  can  with¬ 
hold  or  deliver  information.  It 
can  surprise  or  confuse.  At 
worst,  the  camera  performs  and 
an  emotional  strip  tease;  at 
best,  a  revelation.” 

Psychiatric  tool 

He  advises  photographers  to 
use  their  camera  “as  a  kind  of 
psychiatric  tool.”  “Use  tech¬ 
nique  to  reach  the  end,”  he  ad¬ 
vises,  “and  not  as  the  end  re¬ 
sult.  We  cannot  arrive  at  any 
true  creation  by  reworking  and 
reliashing  ideas  and  images 
that  are  dead  and  inflated.  A 
too  creative  camera,  one  using 
gimmicks  such  as  unusual  light¬ 
ing,  unusual  camera  angles  or 
the  psych  adelic  approach, 
leaves  too  much  of  its  audience 
too  far  behind.  Technique  is 
like  grammar.  Sometimes  bad 
grammar  says  more,  much 
more,  than  the  most  perfect 
King’s  English.” 

*  *  ♦ 

Next  week,  Tatem  shows  some  of 
his  know-how  and  talks  of  darkroom 
techniques  designed  to  produce 
better  prints. 

• 

News  for  Cliioaiios 

Salkm,  Ore. 

The  Oregon  Statesman  has 
added  a  news  digest  column  in 
Spanish,  catering  to  the  5,000 
Chicanes  who  live  in  the  mid- 
Willamette  Valley.  Although 
most  of  them  can  speak  English, 
about  70  percent  use  Spanish 
as  their  written  language. 


HIS  HANGUP— Darrell  Davidson 
holds  some  of  the  awards  he  and 
five  other  Houston  Chronicle  staff¬ 
ers  won  in  the  Texas  UPl  Editors 
photography  competition. 


Black  photographer 
working  on  new  film 

HOLLYW'OOD 

Eddie  Smith,  former  photog¬ 
rapher  for  the  St.  Louis  Argus, 
Negro-oriented  newspaper,  is 
working  both  before  and  behind 
the  cameras  in  the  motion  pic¬ 
ture,  “The  Great  White  Hope”, 
based  upon  the  Pulitzer  Prize 
play  about  slightly  Actionized 
events  in  the  life  of  the  late 
Jack  Johnson,  the  heavyweight 
champion. 

Smith  is  before  the  cameras 
as  a  fight  second  in  the  corner 
of  James  Earl  Jones  during  cli¬ 
matic  scenes  of  the  20th  Cen¬ 
tury-Fox  film  depicting  a  fight 
very  much  like  the  Johnson- Jess 
Willard  match  in  Havana  in 
1915. 

Behind  the  cameras  he  serves 
as  a  production  assistant  to  the 
director,  Marvin  Ritt,  and  the 
producer,  Lawrence  Turman. 

• 

Plissiier  will  direct 
CBS  election  planning 

Martin  Plissner  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  editorial  director  of  the 
CBS  News  Election  Unit,  it  was 
announced  by  Robert  Chandler, 
director  of  the  unit. 

Plissner’s  responsibilities  will 
include  contact  with  political 
leaders  across  the  country  to 
originate  and  develop  stories 
and  information  for  broadcasts; 
coordination  between  the  Elec¬ 
tion  Unit  and  the  CBS  News¬ 
room;  supervision  of  the  unit’s 
research  activities  for  Cam¬ 
paign  ’70  and  its  correspond¬ 
ents’  notebooks  and  political 
calendars  and  planning  of  elec¬ 
tion  night  analysis. 

Plissner  was  editorial  man¬ 
ager  of  the  CBS  News  Special 
Events  unit  for  Campaign  ’68. 

He  was  a  reporter  for  the 
New  Haven  (Conn.)  Journal 
Courier  while  attending  Yale 
University,  where  he  received  a 
BA  in  1948. 
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Offset  change 

(Contitiiied  fro)ii  page  13) 


with  plenty  of  white  space  and 
changed  from  7^2  point  body 
type  to  a  very  legible  9  point. 

Also  evident  in  the  issues  was 
a  new  philosophy  toward  pic¬ 
tures.  Meath  now  has  them  run 
larger  and  bolder  and  more  of 
them.  This  he  said  is  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  off.set’s  biggest  single 
advantage — reproductive  qual¬ 
ity. 

Meath  had  his  advertising  de¬ 
partment  take  the  offset  story  to 
the  advertisers  in  the  form  of  a 
brochure  outlining  what  offset 
and  the  new  format  meant  for 
them.  It  detailed  the  flexibility 
and  reproductive  (|uality  of  off- 
.set,  and  .showed  how  more  and 
better  artwork  and  pictures 
could  be  used.  It  also  explained 
the  News  Times  new  ad  rates 
necessitated  by  the  change  in 
the  number  and  size  of  columns. 

All  in  all,  Meath  feels  that 
this  ea)  ly  in  the  News  Times  off¬ 
set  histoiy,  the  paper  has  only 
tried  to  perfect  use  of  the  equip¬ 
ment,  but  he  sees  a  great  crea¬ 
tive  future  for  the  paper’s  vari¬ 
ous  departments  using  the  flexi¬ 
bility  of  the  new  methods. 

He  plans  to  use  editorial  color, 
depending  on  a  local  firm  for 
his  separations.  The  paper’s 
first  offset  issue  had  one  spot  of 
color  on  the  front  page,  in  the 
flag,  which  read,  “The  new 
News  Times”  with  the  “new” 
set  in  red.  No  one  could  doubt 
the  newness. 

• 

Mabley  column  raises 
S75,86l  for  children 

Chicago 

The  Forgotten  Children’s 
Fund,  which  raised  $75,861  in 
1968  when  sponsored  by  Chi¬ 
cago's  American,  received  con¬ 
tributions  last  year  of  $82,169, 
or  an  increase  of  12  percent 
under  the  sponsorship  of  Chi¬ 
cago  Today,  the  compact  size 
afternoon  daily  which  succeeded 
the  American  on  April  28  last 
year. 

Money  and  thousands  of  gifts 
collected  in  the  driv'e  go  to  10,- 
000  retarded  children  in  six  Illi¬ 
nois  institutions.  The  campaign, 
w'hich  liegan  11  years  ago  with 
the  collection  of  $8,000,  is  con¬ 
ducted  by  Jack  Mabley,  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  Chicago  Today, 
in  his  daily  column. 

The  increase  in  the  fund  this 
year  came  in  the  face  of  a  gen¬ 
eral  decrease  in  charitable  con¬ 
tributions,  Mabley  noted.  He 
said  the  Forgotten  Children’s 
Fund  received  no  large  gifts 
from  corporations,  foundations, 
or  wealthy  individuals. 


Libel  award 
to  Goldwater 
is  sustained 

Washington 

The  Supreme  Court  this  week 
declined  to  review  a  lower 
court’s  judgment  in  awarding 
libel  damages  to  former  U.S. 
Senator  Barry  M.  Goldwater. 

In  previous  decisions  the  \ 
court  had  established  that  a 
publication  could  print  almost 
anything  about  a  public  figure, 
pi’ovided  there  was  no  premedi¬ 
tated  malice. 

It  was  on  the  point  of  malice 
that  a  jury  in  United  States  I 
District  Court  in  New  York  in 
1!)68  awarded  Goldwater  $1  in  j 
compensatory  damages  and  $75,-  j 
000  in  punitive  damages  against  I 
Ralph  Ginzburg  and  Fact  maga¬ 
zine,  which  Ginzburg  published 
in  1964  with  Warren  Boroson  as 
managing  editor. 

Goldwater  was  the  Republican  i 
candidate  for  President  that  j 
year,  and  an  entire  issue  of  Fact 
was  devoted  to  “The  Uncon-  | 
scious  of  a  Conservative :  A  spe-  i 
cial  Issue  on  the  Mind  of  Barry  | 
Goldwater.”  Purporting  to  rely 
on  the  opinions  of  psychiatrists, 
the  article  likened  the  Senator 
to  Hitler,  asserting  that  G  dd- 
water  suffered  from  paranoia,  i 
felt  “intense  anxiety  about  his  I 
manhood,”  called  him  a  “cruel” 
practical  joker,  and  made  a  host 
of  other  charges. 

The  Supreme  Court  announc¬ 
ed  its  .5-to-2  decision  in  a  one- 
line  order  not  to  grant  certior¬ 
ari.  Justice  Hugo  L.  Black, 
joined  by  Justice  William  0. 
Douglas,  dissented.  They  ; 
acknowledged  that  the  jury  was 
ju.stified  in  finding  the  Fact  ar¬ 
ticle  had  been  prepared  with 
reckless  disregard  of  truth. 
Justice  Black  stated: 

“The  grave  dangers  of  pro¬ 
hibiting  or  penalizing  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  even  the  most  inac¬ 
curate  and  misleading  informa¬ 
tion  seems  to  me  to  more  than 
outweigh  any  gain,  personal  or 
social,  that  might  result  from 
permitting  libel  awards  such  as 
the  one  before  the  Court  today. 

I  firmly  believe  that  it  is  pre¬ 
cisely  because  of  these  consid¬ 
erations  that  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  bars  in  absolute,  unequiv¬ 
ocal  terms  any  abridgement  by 
the  Government  of  fre(*dom  of 
speech.” 

*  *  * 

In  New  York,  the  Associated 
Press  quoted  Ginzberg  as  say¬ 
ing:  ‘“This  is  a  black  day  for 
the  Constitution.  If  freedom  of 
the  press  doesn’t  mean  tha*  an 


editor  can  question  the  psy- 
cological  fitness  of  a  Presiden¬ 
tial  candidate,  then  freedom  of 
the  press  doesn’t  mean  any¬ 
thing.” 


Just  initials,  please 

In  line  with  the  trend  for 
more  and  more  companies  to 
have  names  made  up  of  initials, 
Sullivan,  Stauffer,  Colwell  & 
Bayles  Inc.  is  changing  its  name 
to  SSC&B,  Inc. 


$1.8  niillioii  grants 

Pkinceton,  N.J. 

Nearly  .3,000  college  students 
studying  Journalism  will  re¬ 
ceive  scholarship  aid  totaling 
$1,897,280  during  1970,  says  the 
New'spaper  Fund  in  its  1970 
.lournalism  Scholarship  Guide. 

Copies  of  the  Guide,  as  well 
as  other  free  Journalism  career 
information,  may  lie  obtained  by 
writing  the  Newsjiaper  Fund, 
P.O.  Box  300,  Princeton,  N.J. 
08540. 
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Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 
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Appraisers— f'onsultanis 

yeicspaper  Brokers 

appraisals  for  estate,  tax. 

partnership,  loan  an<l  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  88.  Norton,  Kans.  67654. 


Business  Opportunities 

START  OFFSET  PAPER  or  shopper 
with  our  equipment  on  rent-lease  basis 
if  you  have  know-how  and  modest 
capital.  NAPSCO,  Berlin.  Wise.,  and 
18  W.  22nd  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10010. 

SALE— MERGER 

Seeking  company  with  long  profits, 
short  assets.  Phil  Turner  Associates. 
430  E.  Verdugo  Ave.,  Suite  1,  Beauti¬ 
ful  Downtown  Burbank — 91501. 


FOR  SALE — Controlling  interest  in  a 
monthly  magazine,  concerned  with  avia¬ 
tion  and  aircraft.  Has  been  published  i 
for  about  10  years.  Selling  because  of  ! 
other  interests.  Total  investment  of  less 
than  $20,000,  with  easy  terms  available 
to  qualified  purchaser. 

Call  or  write,  Mr.  Gocller,  30  College- 
view  Rd.,  Westerville.  Ohio  43081. 
Phone  (614)  882-2378. 


CASH  FOR  ACQUISITIONS 
We  have  buyers  for  profitable  newspa¬ 
pers  and  broadcast  facilities  in  good 
markets.  Confidential. 

J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 
543  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.  Wheaton,  Ill. 


I\eu'spaper  Brokers  i 

ITS  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newpaper — it’s  the  per-  i 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  "This  i 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact  i 
selling.  ' 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 


PAINE 

Daily  Newspapers — Nationwide  Service  I 
Abbott  E.  Paine.  Ph:  (714)  886-4319  ' 
Vernon  V.  Paine,  Ph :  (714)  624-8735  1 
Monte  M.  Miller,  Pat  Miller,  salesmen 
305  laylor,  Claremont,  Calif. — 91711.  j 


Arizona  and  Western  Newspai)ers 
DEAN  SELLERS  &  JOHN  HOGUE 
1415  E.  University  Dr.,  Mesa. 
Ariz.— 85203  (AC  602)  964-1090 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
!  Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne- 
I  gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news- 
'  papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property.  | 
!  you  should  call  (AC  813)  446-0871  day- 
'  time;  (AC  813)  733-8053  nights;  or  i 
write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach,  I 
Florida  33515.  No  obligation,  of  course,  j 

NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news-  j 
paper  properties — sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers.  P.O.  Box  490.  Gads-  ] 
I  den.  Ala.  35902.  Ph :  (AC  205)  546-3357.  | 


HARRIS  ELLSWORTH.  Licenser!  Bkr., 
Serving  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Box  509.  Roseburg,  Oregon  97470 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATE.^ 

"the  broker  with  instant  buyers" 
SALES,  SERVICES,  MANAGEMENT 
134  S.  Panama  St.  P.O.  Box  7267 
Montgomery.  .Ala.  (205)  262-2411 

The  DIAL  Agency,  1503  Nazareth,  Kal¬ 
amazoo,  Mich.  49001.  Ph :  349-7422. 

"America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker.’’ 

JOS.  A  SNYDER,  BROKER 

3-<laily,  6-weekly  sales  1069 
2231  E.  Romneya  Dr.  Anaheim.  C.a. 
—  92806 

PRESERVE  U’TMO.ST  SECURITY  an.l 
avoid  haggling  in  your  newspajier  sale. 
Newspaiier  Service  Company,  Inc., 
P.O.  Dr.  12128  P.anama  City,  Fla. — 
32401. 

CON  FID  ENTI A  L  N  EGOTI  AT  I ONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 
National  Press  Building 
Washington.  D.C.  20004 
(AC  202)  NAtional  8-1133 


\euspapers  For  Sale 

$25,000  DOWN  for  Western  SEA- 
COAST.  offset  weekly  in  growing  city. 
Nice  climate,  nice  living.  Needs  aggres¬ 
sive  publisher.  J.  A.  Snyder,  Newspa¬ 
per  Bkr.,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Ana¬ 
heim,  Cal.  92806 

WEEKLY  in  Central  New  England  for 
sale.  1969  gross  $58,000 ;  net  profit 
$18,000.  Will  sell  for  $36,000  with  $15,- 
000  down.  Have  other  interests.  Box 
5,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

BY  THE  BLUE  PACIFIC,  only  $5,000 
down  buys  $45,000  gross,  offset  weekly, 
attractive  ta.x  situation.  Needs  vigorous 
community-type  publisher.  J.  A.  Sny¬ 
der,  Newspaper  Broker,  2234  E.  Rom¬ 
neya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Cal.  92806. 

COUNTY  WErEKLY  Eastern  seaboard; 
fast-growing  area.  Well  established. 
EJxcellent  growth  potential,  particularly 
under  aggressive  ownership.  Priced 
reasonably;  orderly  transition  assured. 
Box  9.  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


$12,000  DOWN  buys  sound,  exclusive, 
$42,000  gross  letterpess  weekly  in  beau¬ 
tiful  northern  California,  mild  climate. 
J.  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker,  2234 
E,  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Cal.  92806. 

NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA  mountain 
community.  Exclusive  county-seat  week¬ 
ly  since  1853.  $7,000  down.  Box  92, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

VERY  PROFITABLE  Western  Offset 
county-seat  exclusive  weekly,  $25,000 
down  for  $100,000  gross.  J.  A.  Snyder, 
Newspaper  Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya 
Dr.,  Anaheim,  Cal.  9286. 
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ISeicspapers  For  Sale 

MIDWEST  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS  —  ; 
$245M,  $275M,  $350M — all  now  profit-  I 
able.  Must  have  $80M  to  $I00M  cash  or  | 
no  need  to  reply.  All  can  be  developed  j 
further.  Marion  R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88, 
Norton,  Kans. — 67634.  i 

SUBURBAN  GROUP,  Chart  Area  8.  i 
w^klies  offset,  rapid  crowth  area,  fine 
climate,  owner  ne^s  capital,  sell  out-  . 
right  for  $150,000  down.  J,  A.  Snyder.  ' 
Newspaper  Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya  I 
Dr.,  Anaheim,  Cal.  92806.  ] 

3  CALIF.  SEMI-WEEKLIE.s-  gross 
$500M  to  $700M.  Mel  Hodell,  Bkr.,  ' 
1388  Euclid,  Upland.  Calif.  917X6 

DAILIES  choice  of  two.  Chart  Area  6 
or  7,  $200,000  or  $75,000  down.  Finan¬ 
cial  references.  J.  A.  Snyder,  Newspa¬ 
per  Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Ana¬ 
heim,  Cal.  92806. 

A  V  A  I  L  A  B  L  E 
Newspapers.  Magazines.  Broadcast  and 
Printing  Facilities.  Write: 

J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 
543  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Wheaton.  III.  | 

SMALL.  OLD  WEIST  VA.  DAILY—  i 
Your  chance  to  own  your  own  news¬ 
paper.  Quick,  easy  purchase  i>ossible. 
Contact:  Oral  S.  Pflug,  157  N.  Third 
St.  Steubenville,  Ohio— 43952.  (AC  614) 
AT3-3421. 

TEXAS  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  in 
growing  community  9,800  population: 
unopiiosed.  Gros-s  billing  alwve  $70,000 
annually ;  net  $20-$25.000.  Includes 
building  and  job  shop.  $100,000  :  terms 
available.  Box  197,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SMALL  CALIE'.  DAILY:  1,500  paid 
circulation;  North.  Mel  Ho<lell  Bkr., 
1388  Euclid,  Upland,  Calif.  91786 


Newspapers  Wanted 

SMALL  DAILY  (5.000-13,000)  sought 
by  professionally  and  financially  able, 
conservative  individual  with  18  years' 
experience  in  newspaper  and  business 
management.  Especially  interested  in 
Midwest,  Far  West,  or  Northeast.  Write 
Box  184,  Eilitor  &  Publisher.  No 
suburban  proi)erties,  please. 

WHAT  WILL  UP  TO  $20,000  down 
and  an  outstanding  editorial  career 
buy  in  the  way  of  a  solid  California 
weekly.  Box  193,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Huhlications  For  Sale 

COMMUNITY  NEWS  MAGAZINE 
semi-monthly.  Suburb  of  Detroit.  In¬ 
cludes  offset  printing  plant,  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  and  building.  Rental  in¬ 
come  from  part  of  building  $6,000. 
Priced  right  to  (imilified  buyer.  Owner 
moving  South.  Box  174,  E7<litor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


M.\<  :H1NERY  &  SUPPLIES 

Composing  Room 

JUSTOWRITERS — Large  selection  of 
excellent  trade-ins  for  rent-lease,  or  i 
for  sale  easy  terms.  NAPSCO,  Berlin,  ! 
Wise.,  and  18  W.  22,  N.Y.C.— 10010. 

ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlcws 
PRINTCRAET  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street,  N.  Y.,  N.Y.  10007 

JUSTOWRITERS,  rebuilt  by  Friden 
t.'ained  personnel.  I.arge  selection  of 
type  styles.  Fle.xowriters — Input  units 
for  computers.  IHN  Business  Products, 
1500  Kings  Highway.  Cherry  Hill,  N.J. 
—08034.  (AC  609)  428-3223. 

TWO  (2)  FRIDEN  LCC-S  6  channel 
tape  perforators.  Will  consider  any 
reasonable  offer  for  one  or  all.  Original 
cost  $7500  each.  Have  Ijeen  used  less 
than  three  years  and  serviced  under 
factory  warranty  contract.  Units  fea¬ 
ture  power-driven,  light-touch  key¬ 
boards,  computerized  line-cost  mech¬ 
anism  and  pro<luce  a  finished  tape 
free  of  rubouts.  Contact  T.  L.  Adams, 
I.,exington  Herald-Leader  Co.,  Lexing¬ 
ton,  Ky.  40507.  ! 

2  LCC  FRIDEN  Perforators:  TTS  set¬ 
up  and  program  capability.  Complete 
with  desks,  etc.  Excellent  condition. 
$3,500  each.  Contact  Tom  Stratton, 
Democrat-Her.ald,  P.O.  Box  130,  Al¬ 
bany.  Oreg.— 97.321.  Ph:  (503)  926-221L 

PHOTON  200-A.  Excellent  condition. 
Updated  Multiflash.  8-72  pt.  Lenses. 
Right  Reading.  $19,500.  Contact  W.  R. 
Stabler.  P.O.  Box  150,  Napa,  Cali- 
tornia  94558.  Phone  707-226-3711. 

JUST  APE  COMPUTER,  model  31,  TTS 
Linotype,  S#  68,000 — 1  Fairchild  Multi¬ 
face  Perforator:  all  excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  Original  cost  3  years  ago  $50,000. 
$1,500  down  plus  take  over  existing 
notes.  Must  be  sold  this  week.  Private. 
Call  (516)  487-8300. 

3  JUSTOWRITERS,  8  and  14-pt.  re¬ 
corders,  and  8-pt.  reproducer;  good 
condition — $2,500.  2  new  Justowriters. 
10-pt.  recorder  and  reader,  8-pt.  re¬ 
producer,  with  tables — $4,500.  One  820 
Headliner,  one  800  Headliner  with  28 
fonts  10-pt.  to  72.  One  Varityper  Copy 
Camera  Waxer,  etc.  F.  Mazanec,  714 
John  Fitch  Hwy..  Fitchburg,  Mass. — 
01420. 

SOLIDS  PRINT  SOLID  when  based 
with  jm. Duralumin  Newspaper  Base. 
Jack  Moore,  R/1,  Medina  Ohio — 44256. 

MODEL  35  LINOTYPE.  S#  61608  with 
6-pocket  mold.  Mmlel  30  Linotype,  S+t 
59139,  with  L-po-ket  mold.  Both  with 
s;iws,  hytlra-quailders,  gas  pots.  Op¬ 
erating  daily.  Contact  Tom  Reeves. 
Daily  ReiH>rter-Herald,  Loveland,  Colo. 
—805:17.  Call  (303)  667-4340. _ 

LINOFILM  with  2  Keyboards.  15  grids, 
etc.  Complete  setup  ready  to  go.  Best 
I  offer.  (212)  629-2900. 


M.4CH1NEUY  &  SUPPLIES 

Misrellaneous  Machinery 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

Presses  &  Machinery 


HAMMOND  ROUTER-PLANER,  $250  ;  I  FOUR  (4)  UNIT  GOSS  HSLC  #1506— 
Monotype  Strip  Caster,  $409:  Morrison  ]  22%"  cutxoff — 60"  wide  rolls.  Double 
Trimmer  Saw,  $300  :  Morrison  Slug  Folder — Roll  stands  at  each  end — Hand 
Stripper.  $200;  Hamilton  40"  x  60"  !  tension  Cutler-Hammer  Cline — with  100 
Steel  Stone,  $500;  Landman  Spot  Color  |  HP— AC  Motors  for  each  drive — Ramsey 
Unit,  rebuilt,  fits  all  flatbeds,  $400;  i  chain  drive  on  ink  drums.  Has  had 
Fairchild  Illustrator  Scanagraver.  en-  I  perfect  care.  For  further  information, 
larges,  $1500  :  Complete  Ludlow  Outfit,  |  please  contact  Thos.  L.  Adams.  Herald- 
$2000.  Miscellaneous  Quoins,  etc.  Any  i  Leader,  Lexington,  Ky. — 40507. 
reasonable  ofler  for  the  above  equip-  — 

ment  will  be  entertained.  Rexburg  !  8-UNIT  URBANITE  available  now!  2 
Standard  &  Journal,  Box  7,  Rexburg.  I  years  old.  2  folders.  Speed:  40,000  per 

Idaho _ 83440.  hour.  Perfect  register.  Claremont  Press 

_ Pub.  Co.  315  San  Leandro  Way,  San 

IBM  Executive  Typewriters,  Model  CTs  Francisco,  Calif.— 94127.  Ph :  (415) 

reconditioned  at  IBM  factory,  choice  of  i  587-2866. 

type — $375:  also  2  excellent  Varitypers.  !  - - - - 

Nat'l.  Publishers’  Supply  Corp.,  Box  ,  GOSS  COX-O-TYPE  with  color  attach- 
29,  Berlin,  Wise. — 64923.  '  ment,  new  in  1968;  Elrod  Strip  Caster: 


STACKER 

Sta-Hi  Metro:  208-230  volts:  3-phase: 
used  two  years:  alternate  feed:  power 
take-off:  spare  parts  available.  Call  or 
write  Alfred  Trinkle,  Call-Chronicle 
Newspapers.  Allentown,  Pa. — 18106. 


Perforator  Tape 

NEW  STA'HC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  USA.  All  colors. 
Top  quality. 

Call  or  write 

PORTAGE  (215)  PO  2-3555 
25  E.  Exchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44308 


Presses  &  Machinery 


GOSS  COX-O-TYPE  with  color  attach¬ 
ment,  new  in  1968;  Elrod  Strip  Caster: 
two  TTS  machines:  complete  stereo 
equipment:  Klischograph  Photo  En¬ 
graver.  The  Red  Oak  (Iowa)  Express. 

4  UNIT  HOE  PRESS 
Ideal  for  medium,  small  daily  or  larger 
weekly.  Double  width.  4  sets  angle 
bars,  2  folders,  2  double  roll  stands, 
2  electric  hoists,  Cutler-Hammer  con¬ 
veyer,  press  control  stations  &  control 
panel.  Press  starting  motor,  main 
motor  plus  spare  100  H.P.  Allis  Chalm¬ 
ers  motor  &  air  compressor  for  ink 
feed  system.  Available  immediately. 
Contact  Eldward  Haines,  Paterson  News, 
News  Plaza,  Paterson,  N.J.  07509.  Call 
collect  (201)  274-2000. 

PRESS  PARTS.  Dismantling  AB  Du¬ 
plex.  New  form  rollers.  Weight  and 
time  charged  only.  Rexburg  Standard 
&  Journal,  Box  7,  Rexburg,  Idaho — 
83440. 


®  fol'le'-.  late  model  controls,  inking,  con- 

Panel,  paper  reels,  color  fountains. 
^^’^RFN^SH^LMAN  ASSOCIA'TES  Handles  4  pages  up  with  color.  All 
60  EMld®lKY^7tN"?^^«  N4590 


GOSS  ANTI-FRICTION  PRESS  | - 

6  Units*  22%^^  cut-off*  90*  stagger,  3-  j  ■ppttqq  ‘P'op  qatt? 

arm  reels  columnar  mount^  aut^  g,  eapacity-^bargain  price.  96  tab 

matic  tensions,  DC  drive  with  GE  sili-  !  | 

‘‘u"®  foWer.  late  model  controls,  inking,  con- 

Panel,  paper  reels,  color  fountains. 
®^’^rFN®SH^LMAN  ASSOCIA'TES  Handles  4  pages  up  with  color.  All 
6(1  F  4^n.fst  N  Y  17  N  Y  OX  7  4590  accessories:  mat  roller.  4-ton  stereo 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  .-4.i9U  Autocaster,  Sta-Hi  Trimmer, 

^  Sta-Hi  Vacuum  Dry  Mat  Former, 

THREiE  UNIFLOW  2:1  FOLDERS  curved  plate  router:  all  now  operating 
Double  Delivery — 23-9/16"  cut-off,  in  — available  now!  Moving  expert  avail- 
very  gooil  condition.  Available  Oct.  PRICE:  $27,500.  Suburban  Press, 

1970.  Make  offer  to  Roch  Desjardins,  7gi5  Grandview  Ave.,  Arvada, 

La  Presse.  7  St.  James  St.  W.,  Mon-  Colo.— 80002.  Ph:  (303)  364-2011. 
treal,  Que.,  Canada.  Ph :  (514)  8i4- -  .  -  - 

FIVE  UNITS  AND  FOLDER,  Goss 
I  anti-friction.  Good  running  condition. 
METROPOLITAN  PRESSES  Immediately  available!  Must  be  moved 

for  building  demolition.  Will  be  sold 
ALL  LATE  DESIGtf,  HIGH  SPEED  for  best  offer.  Donald  R.  Newhouse. 
ROLLER  BEARING.  UNIT  DRIVE  Springfield  (Mass.)  Newspapers.  (413) 
AC.  THE  ONLY  COMPLETE  SE-  787-5129. 

LECTION  OF  QUALITY  METRO- - 

POLITAN  PRESSES.  catf 


METROPOLITAN  PRESSES 


GOSS  HEADLINER  PRESS  i  7  UNIT  UNIT-TUBULAR 

- : - T-; - r; - ,  press 

4  to  9  units  with  excellent  color  super-  j  .  TrvrTrpc  TmTTrppim  wtttt 
imposed,  221% "  cutoff,  Cline  reels,  ten-  |  'nnTTRT  it  rTM  OR.  fWT  TNDFRS 
sions  and  palters,  tension  plate  lockup.  DOUBLE  COLOR  CTLINDERS 
double  folders,  upper  formers,  Cline  AC  IDEAL  COLOR  COMIC  PREISS 
drive.  Located:  Atlanta,  (Georgia.  '  PRINTS  12  PAGES  FOUR 
Available  first  quarter  1971.  |  COLORS  EACH  PAGE 


NKWSP.4PER  SERVICES 

Features  Available 

W;EEKLY  HOROSCOPE  BY  OLGA 
will  increase  your  readership.  In  over 
100  newspapers.  Repro.  proof  form. 
First  month  trial  FREE.  Write:  Queen 
City  Publishers.  724  S.  Braun  St.. 
Denver,  Colo. — 80228. 

SPECIALS  FROM  JAPAN— American 
Features  Service  offers  imaginative 
stories,  photos  from  American  staff, 
including  a  former  reporter  for  major 
dailies,  a  veteran  newswoman  and  a 
former  bureau  chief  for  a  leading  chain 
of  international  business  publications. 
Hometowners,  business  and  industry 
features,  general  interest  stories.  Rea¬ 
sonable  rates,  nominal  expenses.  Write 
American  Features  Service,  Gaien 
Building,  2-23-8  Minami-Aoyama,  Min- 
ato-ku,  'Tokyo,  Japan. 


Press  Engineers 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn.  N.Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6105 


Composing  Room  Aids 

PHOTOCOMPOSmON  as  low  as  2^ 
per  11  pica  line.  Write  for  details. 
Micro  Communications,  312  S.  Third 
St.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. — 56415. 

COMPLCTE  COMPOSITION  SETUP 
for  weekly  or  shopper,  Justowriters, 
headliners,  etc.  Maz  Pub.  Co.,  Box  266. 
Leominster,  Mass. — 01453. 


Material  For  Sale 

SAVE  MONEIY  on  Headliner  paper  and 
litho  films.  Order  from  Nat’l  Publish¬ 
ers’  Supply  (NAPSCO),  Berlin.  Wise., 
and  18  W.  22  St..  N.Y.,  N.Y.  lOt’O. 


Mi.scellaneous  Machinery 

CHALLENGE  MP-21  iwjwer  proof  press, 
automatic  inking,  bed  21"x31*/(j",  Nu- 
Arc  rublO  Plate  Finishing  Table — both 
under  2  years.  Foster  make-up  benches 
36"x72":  Rouse  miterer,  Hoe  matshear, 
Margach  line  slug  router.  20  Ludlow 
sticks  and  shear-shell  hi.  Magnesium 
base  .765:  Hammond  Router  Planer 
RPM12.  Progressive  Publications,  Sher¬ 
brooke,  Quebec,  Canada.  (819)  569-3636. 


Hammer  drive.  Located:  Deer  Park, 
Long  Island.  Available  now — can  be 
stored  for  12  months. 

SCOTT  HIGH  SPEED  PRESS 


I  Available  first  quarter  1971.  COLORS  EACH  PAGE 

I  _  ,  _ _  INCLUDES  STEREO 

'  hoe  color  CONVERTIBLE  PRESS  EQUIPMENT  IN  EXCELLENT 
j  Very  late  manufacture — 1967.  6  to  8  CONDITION 
units  with  color  cylinders  superimposed,  WILL  ENTERTAIN  REASONABLE 
I  23A"  cutoff,  compression  or  clip  lock-  ]  OFFERS  FOR  ALL  OR  PART  OF 
i  up,  double  folder,  upper  formers,  Hoe  I  PACKAGE. 

I  Sll^m^tr“e.““LSr'D^e^r^Park:  | 

I  Long  Island.  Available  now— can  be  WRllE  OK  CALL 
‘  stored  for  12  months.  W.  WALSMITH 

,  LEE  ENTERPRISES,  INC. 

SCOTT  HIGH  SPEED  PRESS  130  EAST  SECOND  STREET 

— - ; - -  .  DAVENPORT,  IOWA  52801 

4  to  10  units  with  maximum  color  su-  TELE.  A.C.  319  326-5353 

perimpoeed.  22% "  cutoff,  compression  _ _ 

or  clip  lockup,  3:2  folders  with  upper  '  ttmitc.-  -7  -r  o  -kt 

formers,  Scott  reels,  tensions  and  UNITS  HOE  Z  Tjtc  Press,  No. 

■pasters,  Cline  AC  drive.  Located:  i  wth  double  ballon  former 

'  Phoenix,  Arizona.  Available  early  sum-  folder,  one  color  hump  and  two 

mer  of  1970.  i  complete  drives.  Press  can  be  seen 

1  *  running  daily  at  the  Luke  Charles 

i  ABOVE  SELECTIONS  OFFERED  American  Press.  710  Billio  St.,  Lake 
i  "AS  IS  IVHFRF  IS"  OR  OFT  IV.  '  Charles,  La. — 70601.  Please  contact  Mr. 
ERED  'and  INSTALLED.  PRAC-  Maynard  Woixlhateh  (318)  439-2781. 

TIC  ALLY  ANY  CONFIGURATION 

REQUIRED  AVAILABLE.  - - - - - 

Stereotype  Equipment 

Above  owned  and  offered  by:  • — - - - - 

:  INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  CORP. 

'  1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  (iity.  Mo.  61408  22%  -23-9/16 

(AC  816)  221-9060  STA-HI  MASTER  FORMERS 

j  New  Style 

GOSS  URBANITE  %  folder;  excellent.  niM  ^PRTrinMQ  ooti/..**  ap 

New  Price  $22,000.  $10,000.  Available  f  Lb  LON  bOKEENb— 2.%  — AC 

Feb.  15.  Cali  (518)  46.%4591-Mr:  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCTATES 

;  Clemente.  i  60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


Stereotype  Equipment 

WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLATES 
23y."— 22%"— 23-9  / 1 6" 

STA-HI  MASTER  FORMERS 
New  Style 

TEFLON  SCREENS— 22%"— AC 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
i  60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 
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MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


Stereotype  Equipment 


2-Ton  capacity  electric  NOLAN  remeit 
with  electric  elevator.  6  dump  carts, 

6  division,  water-cooled  cast  for  pigs, 
ail  switches  and  safety  devices,  in  ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  "As  is.  where  is." 
Make  an  offer!  It’s  our  last  piece  of  , 
hot  metal  equipment.  Contact  Stan  Len-  I 
ard.  Composing  Room  Foreman,  or  ' 
Neal  Rothman,  Business  Mgr..  Record-  ■ 
Herald,  Wausau,  Wise. — 64401.  (AC 

715)  842-2101. _ 

HAMMOND  EASYKASTER  and 
hood,  mat  scorcher — both  full  page. 
Ebccellent  condition.  Daily  Times,  Lake- 
wood,  N.  J.— 08701. 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


fFanted  To  Buy  I 


HOE-CLINE  Reel,  Tension  and  dry  | 
glue  Paster  (R-T-P)  approximately  15  | 
to  20  years  old.  Serial  number  vintage  . 
of  #1986  and  #1996.  Serial  number  is 
on  reel  shaft.  Call  collect  (213)  787-  | 
4103  Mr.  Vondersaar. 

VENDING  MACHINES,  any  type.  : 
Write  giving  description,  cost.  etc.  ‘ 
Must  be  in  working  order.  Box  138,  I 
Editor  &  Publisher.  , 

F-2  OR~F-4  INTERTYPE  Mixer.  Must 
be  late  model,  in  excellent  condition. 
Write  Box  152,  Waynesboro,  Pa. —  I 
17268.  I 


HELP  WANTED 


Circulation 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  group 
of  weekly  newspapers  in  Salem  County. 
Initiative  and  reliability  paramount. 
Age  no  factor.  Sunliesun  Pub.  Co., 
Salem  N.J.— 08079.  Ph :  (609)  935- 

1500. 


HELP  ^  ANTED 
Administrative 


Outstanding,  Growth 
Newspaper  Organization  Seeks  A 

TOP  YOUNG  EXECUTIVE 

To  fill  No.  2  position 
On  Eastern  Metro  Daily 

Exceptional  opportunity  awaits  the  right 
man — one  with  a  soliid  record  of  achieve¬ 
ment,  plus  experience  in  all  aspects  of 
the  newspaper  business,  especially  strong 
in  advertising.  Salary  open. 

Opening  results  from  a  promotion-from- 
within. 

Send  resumes  and  references  now  to 
Box  55,  Editor  and  Publisher.  Your  con¬ 
fidence  respected. 


SUPERVISORS  I 

MIDWEST  EVENING  AND  SUNDAY  ! 
METRO  HAS  OPPORTUNITIES  I 
AVAILABLE  FOR  CIRCULATION  I 
SUPERVISORS.  TO  EXPERIENCED. 
AGGRESSIVE,  SALES-ORIENTED 
MEN  WHO  CAN  PROVIDE  POSITIVE 
LEADERSHIP  TO  ADULT  DI.STRICT 
MANAGE’RS  AND  CARRIERS  WE 
OFFER : 

EXCELLENT  STARTING  SALARY 
LIBERAL  FRINGE  BENEFITS 
AUTOMOBILE 

ADVANCEMENT  OPPORTUNITY 
REPLY  IN  CONFIDENCE 
BOX  194,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
☆  ☆☆☆☆☆☆ 

CAREER  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR 

CIRCULATION  DI.STRICr  MEN 
One  of  America’s  fastest-growing  6- 
day  dailies  in  Zone  5  is  seeking  to 
find  three  outstanding  district  men  who 
know  and  understaml  the  ‘.Little  Mer¬ 
chant*  plan  and  how  to  help  this  great 
newspai>er  gain  even  more  circulation 
than  it  now  has.  Age  is  no  barrier, 
hut  you  must  be  neat,  preferably  col- 
lege-traine<l,  an<l  with  a  desire  to  rocket 
towards  success  in  circulation.  This  is 
a  group  of  Midwestern  newspai)ers  that 
offer  you  all  of  the  fringe  benefits 
plus  a  liberal  salary  and  car  expense. 
Send  complete  resume  if  you  want  to 
find  happiness  in  your  working  hours, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  fine  schools,  col¬ 
lege.  churches  an<l  recreational  atmo¬ 
sphere.  VV’rite  Box  200,  Editor  &  Pul>- 
lisher. 


HEI.P  WANTED 


Classified  Advertising 


CALIFORNIA  SUBURBAN  (Holly¬ 
wood)  newspapers  need  Classified  Man- 
I  ager  and  personnel — all  categories.  See 
j  our  ad  under  ‘Display  Advertising.’ 

j  SALESMAN  to  handle  real  estate  and 
use<l  car  accounts.  Base  salary  $10,000 
plus  lionus  for  man  or  woman  with 
j  ex|)erience  and  proven  reconl.  Earn- 
I  ings  should  excee<l  $15,000.  East  Coast 
suburb.  Full  details  first  letter.  Write 
I  Box  199,  Bklitor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER 
for  growing  weekly  newspaper  group 
in  N.Y.C.  Must  have  strong  sales  back¬ 
ground.  capable  of  swinging  into  No. 
2  position  in  ad  department.  Write  Box 
66.  Editor  &  Publisher,  or  call  (212) 
TE  9-2086. 

POTEN’HAL  UNLIMITED! 
CALIFORNIA  SUBURBAN  newspapers 
with  community  weekly  complex  needs 
competent,  capable,  hard-sell  sales  exec¬ 
utives  and  forward  looking  sales  per¬ 
sonnel.  "Instant”  manager’s  position 
I  available  to  high  producer-manager 
i  type  person!  Two  dailies  and  23  week- 
^  lies.  600,000  distribution.  Excellent 
compensation  program,  all  fringes. 

I  Complete  information  on  experience 
1  and  background  required.  Jeanne  Bur- 
I  leigh.  Personnel  Manager,  Hollywood 
Citizen-News,  Hollywood,  California 
j  90028. 

I  - — 

:  GROWING  GROUP  of  community  pa- 
'  pers  needs  expert,  dynamic  sales  leader 
I  and  management  guidance.  We  have 
I  goo<l  rates,  usually  goo<l  results,  and 
j  sales  double  that  of  one  year  ago. 
I  Please  send  resume  with  earnings  de- 
I  sired.  Florida:  offset.  Bo.x  84,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PERSONNEL 

DIRECTOR 

One  of  the  country’s  leading 
newspai>er  and  electronic  groups 
has  an  opening  for  an  experi¬ 
enced  Personnel  Management 
Executive.  Person  selected  will 
\te  a  member  of  top  management 
involved  in  wage  and  salary 
administration,  training  and  re¬ 
cruiting,  insurance  and  pension 
l>enefit  administration  and  enr- 
rH>rate  manpower  planning.  This 
is  an  unusual  opportunity  for 
the  right  man.  Salary  open. 
Write  in  complete  confidence 
giving  all  pertinent  personal 
data,  work  history,  e<lucational 
background  and  salary  desire<l 
to: 

Box  177 

Editor  &  Publisher 


Circulation 

.\SSISTANT  CM  for  a  fast-growing 
32,000  daily  in  the  southeast.  Prefer 
man  who  is  presently  assistant  or 
circulation  manager  on  a  small  daily; 
would  consider  supervisor  on  a  metro. 
Excellent  opportunity.  Send  complete 
resume  and  earnings  first  letter — 
strictly  confidential.  Write  Box  100, 
Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER.SHIP  open 
to  an  experienced  “pro”  on  Area  1 
daily,  now  circulating  100,000-plus 
daily  and  Sunday.  Applicants  should 
be  solid,  aggressive,  willing  and  able 
to  function  successfully  in  a  tough, 
competitive  market.  Salary  open.  We 
want  the  right  man  1  If  you  think 
you’re  him,  send  full  resume  and  ref¬ 
erences  to  Box  151,  Editor  *  Publisher. 

All  replies  confidential. _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  WANTED 
Midwest  group  of  ten  suburban  week¬ 
lies  and  semi-weeklies,  having  both 
paid  and  free  circulation.  Publications 
are  C.A.C.  audited  with  total  distribu¬ 
tion  of  66,500.  Currently  carrier  boys, 
U.S.  Mail,  motorized  deliveries  are  be¬ 
ing  used.  The  man  we  are  looking  for 
is  strong  on  organization  and  has 
proven  record  for  paid  circulation 
gains.  Newspapers  have  earned  over 
100  state  and  national  awards  for  ex¬ 
cellence  in.  the  past  5  years.  Company 
has  experienced  a  300%  growth  in 
same  i>eriod.  Many  fringe  benefits,  sal¬ 
ary  and  bonus  open.  Send  resume, 
complete  references.  Box  155,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ 

MAN-FRIDAY  to  assi.st  Director  and 
assume  City  Circulation  management 
job  in  Zone  3.  Must  have  thorough 
knowle<lge  of  ABC:  also  l>e  able  to 
plan  and  carry  out  program.  Send 
resume  of  complete  background  and 
salary  range.  Replies  will  lie  held 
strictly  confidential.  Box  180,  E<litor 
&  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 

’PHONE  ROOM  SUPERVISOR 
Full  responsibility,  for  10-girI  sales 
force.  Need  experienced  supervisor,  ag¬ 
gressive  in  sales  and  promotions,  to 
join  a  classified  team  that  produced  a 
31%  linage  increase  last  year.  Circula¬ 
tion  81,000  in  35-county  area  of  ex¬ 
panding  potential  and  challenge.  Old 
South  atmosphere.  18-miles  from  At¬ 
lantic  beaches,  near  famed  Golden  Isles. 
Modern  office,  salary,  bonus  benefits. 
Send  resume  to  Personnel  Office,  News-  , 
Press,  P.O.  Box  1088,  Savannah, 
Georgia — 31402.  , 

ASSISTANT  to  classifie<l  manager  for  | 
50,000  daily  upstate  New  York.  Young.  I 
aggressive  person  with  experience  to  ' 
assist  in  sales  promotion  and  organiza-  ' 
tion;  capable  of  running  department  in  i 
short  time.  Good  base  salary  plus  com-  ' 

'  missions  .and  many  benefits.  Send  re- 
^  sume  to  Box  104,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

!  WE  ARE  LOOKING  FOR  a  classified 
ad  sales  person  who  wants  to  build  a 
strong  future  with  our  modern,  grow-  ! 
I  ing  30,000  daily.  Don’t  let  our  size  i 
I  fool  you,  we  can  offer  a  top  salary,  | 
j  plus  incentive  and  extras.  Send  re-  ; 
sume  to  Box  115,  Editor  &  Publisher,  i 


MR.  CLASSIFIED  MANAGED,  are  i 
you  satisfie<i7  Do  you  get  the  fringe  ; 
benefits  you  seek  ?  Do  you  have  a  ca¬ 
reer  opportunity  where  you  can  ad- 
I  vance  into  management?  If  not,  do  not 
hesitate  in  answering  this  ad  in  com- 
I  plete  confidence.  We  are  a  growing 
I  daily  newsp.aper  that  has  doubled  its 
circulation  and  lineage  in  just  a  short 
period  of  time.  We  have  had  consis-  I 
tent  gains  in  ad  count  and  excellent  | 
relations  with  all  major  classified  ac¬ 
counts.  What  we  need  is  a  leader  and 
organizer  that  thoroughly  knows  classi¬ 
fied  and  is  willing  to  give  long  hours 
of  service  for  remunerations  that  in- 
j  dude  above  average  salary,  all  fringe 
,  benefits,  bonus,  in  a  very  excellent 
.  school  and  college  climate,  located 
I  near  a  large  city.  Age  is  no  barrier  to 
I  an  experienced  man.  If  you  have  per- 
1  sonal  problems,  please  do  not  apply 
I  as  a  thorough  investigation  will  be 
made  on  all  applicants.  Write  today. 

1  Box  168,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED 

ADVERTISING 

DIRECTOR 

capable  of  rising  to  higher  man¬ 
agement  duties  by  New  York  area 
daily  over  50.000  circulation.  Send 
complete  resume  of  all  newspaper 
experience  to  Box  85,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN  to  handle 
established  and  new  accounts  for  large 
circulation  offset  paper  in  expanding 
live  market.  Immediate  opening  for 
productive  man:  excellent  working  and 
living  conditions:  promising  future. 
Call  Mr.  Signer  now!  (813)  688-8508, 
or  send  resume  to  913  S.  Florida  Ave., 
Lakeland,  Fla. — 33803. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  lead¬ 
ing  Southwestern  prize-winner.  Boom¬ 
ing  community,  smog-free.  Opijortunity 
of  life-time.  Send  details,  references, 
experience,  and  salary  requirements. 
Don  Kramer,  Publisher,  Dispatch,  Box 
369,  Casa  Grande,  Ariz. — 85222. 

AGGRESSIVE  AD  SALESMAN  for 
growing  group  of  Chicago  suburban 
newspapers.  ’Top  pay,  modern  office: 
join  live  staff :  promotion  opix>rtunities. 
Send  resume  in  first  letter.  Box  82, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SMALL  NEW  ENGLAND  DAILY  with 
growth  plans  seeks  ad  manager.  $10.- 
000  starting  to  right  individual.  Box 
77.  EMitor  &  Publisher. 

I  WANT  A  CHALLENGE  OR  A  JOB  ? 
You  can  have  both!  Wo  need  a  strong- 
powerful  Advertising  Sales  Manager. 
Promotional  ability  a  must.  Old  estab¬ 
lished  newspaper  group.  Well  financed. 
Needs  solid  shirt-sleeve  citizen  seeking 
future  and  money.  Particular  newspa¬ 
pers  in  "sick”  category.  "Turn  around’ 
will  merit  a  “piece  of  the  action”  plus 
commensurate  salary,  fringes  and  ad¬ 
vancement.  Applicant  must  know  semi¬ 
metropolitan  vs.  suburban  zoned  com¬ 
munity  weekly  operation.  West  Coast. 
Apply  in  confidence.  Box  2012,  Elditor 
:  &  Publisher. 
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Career  Opportunities 

THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  RELATED  FIELDS 


Display  Advertising 

YOU’RE  A  TOP  NEWSPAPER  retail 
advertising  salesman.  You’re  reading 
this  ad — looking  for  a  paper  that  will 
offer  higher  income;  good  working  con¬ 
ditions  :  a  new  challenge  in  a  comfort¬ 
able,  progressive  community.  This  33,- 
000,  Zone  3,  daily  can  meet  these 
requirements.  Make  1970  a  bigger  year 
for  both  of  us.  Write  Box  117,  Editor 
&  Publisher.  : 

DISPLAY  MANAGER  for  growing  I 
6,000  p.m.  offset  daily — Zone  2.  Proven  ; 
producer  with  capacity  to  broaden  re-  j 
sponsibilities  will  start  at  $10,000.  Write 
fully.  Box  126,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE  AD  MANAGER  willing 
to  pay  price  to  ascend  to  publisher’s 
post  of  small  daily.  Box  169,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


DAILY  NEWSPAPER  in  St.  Louis 
area  is  seeking  a  young,  aggressive 
advertising  executive  to  lead  a  talent¬ 
ed  but  unproductive  advertising  staff 
of  five.  Must  be  fast-walking  and  talk¬ 
ing  for  market  is  very  competitive. 
Send  complete  resume  to  Box  166,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for  ex^ 
panding  daily  in  fast-growing  area. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  future.  Good 
starting  salary.  Paid  hospitalization, 
insurance,  retirement  plan  and  vaca¬ 
tion.  Incentive  plan — car  allowance. 
Exjierience  desirable  but  not  necessary. 
Contact:  Advertising  Dir.,  Elgin  Daily 

Courier-News.  Elgin.  Ill. — 60120. _ 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Chicago’s  largest  ABC  weekly  (28,000 
net  paid)  has  opening  for  ad  manager 
capable  of  handling  five-man  staff. 
Must  know  letterpress.  $200  guarantee, 
plus  incentive;  company  insurance  and 
pension  plan.  Replies  confidential.  Ed¬ 
ward  Vondrak,  Southwest  News-Her¬ 
ald,  5845  S.  Kedzie.  Chicago,  Ill. 
60629.  Phone  312-476-4800. 


DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN— Fast¬ 
growing  N.  Calif.  19M  daily.  Minimum 
6  years’  experience  with  proven  sales 
ability.  Good,  dependable  family  man 
to  fit  into  staff  of  same.  Excellent 
state  college,  outdoor  paradise.  Adver¬ 
tising  Director.  Chico  Enterprise- 
Record.  Chico,  Calif. — 95926. 

NATIONALLY  KNOWN  FIRM  iii 
newspaper  industry  needs  man  experi¬ 
enced  in  newspaper  advertising.  Prefer 
person  with  both  local  and  national 
advertising  experience.  Position  calls 
for  top  man  with  ability  to  travel  and 
sell  to  top  companies  in  various  in¬ 
dustries.  Excellent  pay  and  benefits. 
Send  resume  to  Box  135,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for 
award-winning  21-M  .9/>cidc/  newspa¬ 
per.  Permanent  position.  Excellent  sal¬ 
ary  plus  lilieral  bonuses,  retirement 
program — many  other  benefits.  Excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  for  experienced  sales¬ 
man.  Write  resume:  Robert  Hutten- 
hoff  Advertising  Dir.,  Salinas  Cali¬ 
fornian.  Salinas,  Calif. — 9:5901. 

EXCITING  CHALLENGE 

AND  OPPORTUNITY  as 

Part  of  the  management  team 
ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  West¬ 
ern  Division.  PIONEER  PRESS  INC. 
— 13  well-establishe<l  weeklies  in  boom¬ 
ing  western  and  northwestern  suburbs 
of  Chicago.  Excellent  salary  and 
fringes.  Man  we  are  looking  for  must 
have  a  proven  space  sales  record,  be 
strong  on  local  retail  promotions,  be 
verse<l  in  planne<l  advertising,  layout 
and  copywriting,  and  able  to  manage 
a  staff  of  12.  Must  l)e  a  dorer — not  just 
a  director! 

Forward  resume  in  strict  confidence  to 
John  Hooper.  Ass’t.  to  Publisher.  100 
S.  Kenilworth.  Oak  Park,  Illinois, 
60302,  or  call  312-383-3200. 

The  Papers  of  PIONEER  PRESS. 

A  subsidiary  of  Time  Inc. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  two 
offset  weeklies  in  adjacent  towns.  Ex¬ 
cellent  money,  lovely  growing  com¬ 
munities;  great  opportunity  for  future 
with  dynamic,  progressive  group.  Ste¬ 
phen  Neal,  Community  Press,  Inc., 
P.O.  Box  545,  King.  N.C.— 27021. 
(AC  919)  983-3109. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Editorial 

CREATIVE  NEWSMAN  to  take  charge 
of  lively  editorial  page  on  medium 
Midwest  7-day  p.m.  You  will  select 
columns,  cartons,  design  the  page,  but 
our  emphasis  is  on  tight,  hard-hitting 
editorials — about  a  dozen  a  week.  You 
will  have  wide  latitude  of  expression  if 
you  know  how  to  write  sensibly  on 
complex  subjects  and  make  a  clear 
point.  Our  outlook  has  been  Liberal 
Republican;  our  attitude  moderate  on 
today’s  issues.  Pay  and  working  condi¬ 
tions  excellent ;  comfortable  commun¬ 
ity  not  far  from  some  of  the  biggest 
cities.  We  prefer  a  young  man  with 
some  degree  of  professional  seasoning. 
Your  ability  to  state  your  ideas  and 
specific  editorial  examples  will  be  given 
great  weight.  B.  H.  McIntyre,  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor.  Enquirer  &  News,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich. — 19016. 


EDITOR/REPORTER  wanted  for  Ken¬ 
tucky  offset  weekly.  Salary  open.  Box 
48.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  FOR  BI-WEEKLY  tabloid 
tr.ade  newspaper  serving  marketing 
field.  Knowledge  food  industry  or  agri¬ 
culture  helpful.  Ability  to  write,  do 
layouts,  plan  issues  essential.  Modern, 
cold-type  operation.  Some  travel.  Write 
fully,  with  salary  desired,  to  Editorial 
Director.  Trade  Publishing.  P.O.  Drawer 
A,  Vineland,  N.J. — 08360. 


IF  YOU  ARB  EXPERIENCED,  we’ll 
give  you  a  title  and  a  good  salary  with 
fine  fringe  benefits,  but  you’ll  still  have 
to  work  hard  and  write  well  in  the 
job  we  have  open.  If  you  are  inex¬ 
perienced.  we  may  not  give  you  a 
title  at  first,  but  we’ll  still  pay  good 
to  report  for  our  9M  afternoon  daily. 
Contact  Bob  Morrell.  Editor,  The  Daily 
Tifton  (Ga.)  Gazette. 


MEDICAL  REPORTER 

’THE  MIAMI  HERALD  needs  an  ex¬ 
perienced  reporter  with  the  background 
and  talents  necessary  to  become  a  good 
merlical  reporter.  He  should  be  a  good 
writer  with  a  keen  interest  in  the 
medical  field.  Please  send  resume  and 
clippings  to  Larry  Jinks,  Managing 
Editor,  The  Miami  Herald.  Miami,  Fla. 
—33101. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER  for  Southern 
California  daily.  Preference  given  to 
those  with  solid  reporting  background. 
Send  resume  and  a  dozen  recent  ed¬ 
itorials  to  Editor.  Press-Telegram,  Long 
Beach.  Calif.— 90801. 


ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR 

for  award-winning  60,000  North  Jersey 
p.m.  Editing,  layout  experience  re¬ 
quired.  Pay  is  $202.  Send  resume,  ref¬ 
erences.  Box  124,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED :  Young,  ambitious,  self- 
motivated  reporter,  able  to  contribute 
substantially  in  making  this  the  best 
paper  in  Florida ;  some  desk  experience 
preferred.  Send  resum4  to  T.J.  Heran. 
P.O.  Drawer  7.  Leesburg,  Florida. 
3274?. 


COPY  EDITOR — Page  planning,  and 
assigning,  for  metropolitan-local  daily. 
Chart  Area  2.  Good  pay,  benefits,  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  Box  110,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


COPY  EDITORS 

You  don’t  have  to  be  gray  to  be 
good.  Young,  bright  South  Florida 
a.m.  daily  nee<ls  deskmen  and  re¬ 
porters  with  ideas  to  round  out  an 
aggressive  staff. 

If  you  feel  boxe<i  in,  try  us!  Re¬ 
sume  and  salary  to  Jerry  Coffey, 
Gore  Newspapers  Co.,  P.O.  Box 
131,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla. — 33302. 

CENTRAL  PENNA.  DAILY  has  open- 
,  ings  for  copyreaders  and  general  as¬ 
signment  reporters.  Good  salaries,  lib¬ 
eral  fringe  benefits  and  pleasant  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  Send  complete  resume 
and  references,  along  with  expecte<l 
:  starting  salary,  to  Box  79,  Editor  & 
‘  Publisher, 

for  January  31,  1970 


Editorial 

BEAU’HFUL  HOME  AVAILABLE  for  j 
general  assigmment  reporter  on  after-  | 
noon  daily  in  Zone  1.  Box  74,  Editor  i 
&  Publisher.  i 


COPY  EDITOR  I 

Opportunity  to  move  up  with  a  large 
progressive  Southern  newspaper  for  a 
sharp  person  who  has  experience  in 
handling  copy  plus  the  ability  to  make 
decisions.  Good  fringe  benefits.  Salary 
commensurate  with  abilities  and  ex-  i 
perience.  Write  in  confidence  to  Box  | 
105,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR- — Energetic  and  local-  i 
ly-minded  man  with  experience  in  writ¬ 
ing,  editing  and  makeup,  to  take  charge  | 
of  faltering  four-man  department  on  i 
aggressive  offset  daily  in  four-season  | 
sports  region,  east  central  area.  Write,  i 
including  story  clips  and  page  samples 
(or  photostats)  to  Box  111,  Editor  &  [ 
Publisher. 


MAGAZINE  WRITER 

SITNDAY  ROTO  MAGAZINE  of  one 
of  America’s  great  newspapers  neecis 
a  top-flight  writer  who  can  produce 
brightly  written  and  carefully  re¬ 
search^  magazine  stories.  Send  tear  | 
sheets  of  published  work.  Excellent  i 
working  conditions,  good  climate  and  ; 
chance  to  join  a  young,  dedicated  team  | 
producing  one  of  the  nation’s  most 
prestigious  Sunday  magazines.  Box  120,  | 
Editor  &  Publisher.  • 


COPY  EDITOR — Experienced,  for  p.m. 
of  115,000  circulation.  Call  Editor  or  j 
Managing  Editor,  The  Flint  (Mich.)  I 
Journal.  (313)  234-7611.  j 


HAD  ENOUGH  WINTER?  Immediate  ; 
opening  for  aggressive  young  reporter  | 
in  Hawaii:  1-3  years*  experience;  col-  I 
lege  preferre<l.  Send  complete  resume  I 
and  samples  of  work  and  salary  re-  i 
quirements  by  airmail  to:  General 
Manager,  Hawaii  Tribune  Herald,  P.O. 
Box  767,  Hilo.  Hawaii — 96720. 


EDITORIAL  EDITOR 
We  are  seeking  someone  with  the 
ability  to  direct  our  six-man  editorial 
staff  in  coverage  of  the  Illinois  legis¬ 
lature,  state  reporting  and  editorial 
writing  for  the  six  Lindsay-Schaub 
newspapers  serving  167,000  subscribers. 
The  man  we  need  has  a  degree. 
Master’s  preferred,  and  a  solid  record 
of  accomplishment.  He  has  experience 
in  reporting,  eiliting  and  supervisory 
experience.  Editorial  writing  experi¬ 
ence  necessary. 

Job  located  in  Decatur,  Illinois.  Send 
resume  including  salary  requirement  to 
James  E.  Spangler,  Lindsay-Schaub 
Newspapers,  P.O.  Bo.x  789,  Decatur, 
III.  62525. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

THE  MIAMI  NEWS  is  now  accepting 
applications  for  copyreaders,  reporters, 
and  deskmen  for  all  departments.  We 
are  especially  interested  in  young, 
bright,  energetic  applicants.  Write  fully 
in  first  letter,  including  job  experi¬ 
ence  and  personal  data.  Work  samples 
are  welcome  but  cannot  be  returned. 
Write:  Jack  Cort,  Assistant  Managing 
Editor,  The  Miami  News,  P.O.  Box 
615,  Miami,  Florida — 33152. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

DESK  EDITOR — Oregon  daily  needs 
de.sk  person  to  edit  local  copy,  wire, 
write  heads,  make-up,  5-days-a-week. 
New  plant  and  going  offset  by  end  of 
year.  Extremely  livable  area,  fresh 
air.  Up  to  $190-a-week.  Oregon,  Wash¬ 
ington,  California  applicants  prefer¬ 
red.  Editor,  The  Daily  Astorian,  Box 
210,  Astoria,  Oreg. — 97103. 

EXPERIENCED  EDITOR  for  prize- 
winning  weekly  covering  seven  small 
towns  in  Connecticut.  Beautiful  moun¬ 
tain  and  lake  region  near  Berkshires. 
Job  has  big  potential  as  present  ed¬ 
itor  and  publisher  plan  retirement. 
Starting  salary  $150  per  week.  Write 
Box  15.3,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

VERSATILE  NEWSMAN  for  reporto- 
rial  beats  on  Connecticut  a.m.-p.m. 
daily.  Top  pay,  benefits  for  37%-hour 
work  week.  Write  Box  140,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Editorial 

BUSINESS  IS  BOOMING 

The  St.  Petersburg'  Times.  Florida’s 
best  newspaper,  is  looking  for  a  bright, 
capable  reporter  interested  in  business 
and  financial  journalism.  You’ll  be 
the  third  man  on  a  3-man  staff  cover¬ 
ing  the  booming  Suncoast  of  Florida. 
You’ll  train  under  our  Business  Ed¬ 
itor,  Clay  Reed,  who  was  a  News  Ed¬ 
itor  for  The  Wall  Street  Journal  be¬ 
fore  joining  us  last  year.  Your  beat 
will  be  substantive  and  meaningful, 
no  puff  and  no  handouts.  You’ll  earn 
a  good  salary  and  enjoy  an  unbeatable 
package  of  extras,  including  liberal 
vacation,  comprehensive  insurance, 
pension  plan,  profit-sharing,  and 
quarterly  cost-of-living  bonuses.  Add  to 
that  the  pleasure  of  living  and  work¬ 
ing  on  Florida’s  fabulous  Suncoast. 
Send  resume,  clips,  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to:  Larry  Siegel,  Person¬ 
nel  Dept..  The  St.  Petersburg  Times, 
P.O.  Box  112.  St.  Petersburg,  Florida 
—33731. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

•’SITUATIONS  WANTED" 
I  Payable  with  order) 


4-weeks .  $1.00  per  line,  per  Issue 

3-weeks .  $1.10  per  line,  per  Issue 

2-weeks  .  $1.20  per  line,  per  Issue 

1-week  .  $1.30  per  line. 


Count  five  average  words  per  line 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 


Hesitant  about  answering 
a  blind  'help  wanted’  ad? 
Respondents  desiring  to  avoid  send¬ 
ing  a  resume  to  specific  newspapers 
or  organizations  can  stHI  do  so  by 
placing  same  in  an  envelope  ad¬ 
dressed  to  ‘‘Classified  Department’’ 
along  with  a  note  listing  the  com¬ 
panies  you  do  not  wish  your  appli¬ 
cation  to  reach.  We  will  screen  the 
matter  for  you. 


"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 
(Remiffance  should  accompany  clas¬ 
sified  copy  when  submitted  for  pub¬ 
lication  unless  credit  has  been  es- 
1  tablished.l 

j  4-weeks . $1.50  per  line,  per  Issue 

3-weeks .  $1.60  per  line,  per  Issue 

2-weeks . $1.70  per  line,  per  Issue 

^  1-week  .  $1.80  per  line. 

DISPLAY - CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi- 
,  fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  is  $3.15  per  agate  line — $44.10 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM 

Box  numbers,  which  are  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1-year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

8S0  Third  Aye.,  N.  Y..  N.  Y.  10022 
I  (AC  212)  Plaza  2-7050 
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HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HEEP  \\  ANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


EDITORIAL  PAGE  ASSISTANT 
wanted  by  20,000  circulation  midwest- 
crn  daily.  Opportunity  to  write  on 
local,  national  and  international  ed¬ 
itorial  subjects.  Handle  layout  and 
nationally  famous  columnists’  material. 
Growing-  city  of  25,000-30.000.  Write 
giving  full  background,  including 
tication,  salary  expected  and  other  in¬ 
formation  relevant  to  the  position.  Box 
164,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITORS — We  are  the  country’s 
most  exciting  business  newspaper  or¬ 
ganization.  Transfers  have  created 
openings  on  one  of  our  dailies  for  ex¬ 
perienced  deskmen.  Excellent  fringe 
benefits,  regular  periodic  salary  re¬ 
views — a  growth  career  opportunity. 
We  are  in  Zone  2.  Send  complete  re¬ 
sume  and  references  to  Box  137, 
itor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  DESK 
Opportunity  for  experienced  copy- 
reader  on  stimulating  ME&S  iws- 
paper  in  one  of  our  fastest-  owing 
metropolitan  areas.  Wonderful  acilities 
for  education,  recreation,  culture  and 
healthful  living.  Apply  to: 


Personnel  Manager 
DISPATCH  &  PIONEER  PRESS 
63  East  4th  Street 
St.  Paul,  Minn. — 55101 


EDITOR,  man  or  woman,  for  excel¬ 
lent  5-day  computerized  offset  profit- 
sharing  daily  and  weekly.  Take  pic¬ 
tures,  write,  make-up ;  two  other  on 
staff.  Be  your  own  boss  and  make 
your  own  mistakes.  Tom  Mills,  Mills 
Publications,  Hoopeston,  Ill, — 60:U2. 
Phone  collect  (217)  283-5111. 


j  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  | 
I  Order  Blank  | 

m  Name - - — -  1 

1  Addiess - — - M 

1  City - - — 1 

m  State - Zip  Code -  g 

I  By -  I 

J  Classification  _  g 

i  Copy  -  1 


s  □  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily  1 

B  To  Run:  -  Weeks  -  Till  Forbidden  3 

B  Mail  to:  1 

M  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  •  850  Third  Avenue  *  New  York,  New  York  10022  M 


TOP-NOTCH  REPORTER  with  rewrite 
experience  who  can  handle  features 
with  flair,  news  stories  and  variety  of 
assitnim^nts  with  ease.  We*re  looking 
for  a  young,  aggressive  writer.  We 
need  someone  now !  Send  resume  and 
sample  of  work.  PM  daily  in  lovely 
Ohio  city.  Box  185,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSWRITER 

Immediate  opening  for  reporter  with 
three  (3)  to  five  (5)  years’  exi>erience 
on  a  small  daily  net*de<i  to  move  up  to  i 
one  of  the  nation’s  top  metropolitan 
evening  newspai)ers  in  Zone  2.  Equal 
ease  with  hard  news  and  features  re¬ 
quired.  ' 

This  is  a  challenging  position  which  i 
otters  a  definite  growth  opportunity.  1 
Salary  is  dei>endent  upon  ability  and  1 
experience.  Excellent  firinge  benefits.  i 
In  confidential  letter,  send  full  details 
ulxHit  yourself,  including  education,  ex- 
I>erience  ami  present  salary. 

Box  ISS,  Etlitor  &  Publisher 

IF  YOU’RE  A  YOUNG  NEWSMAN 
with  desk  exiH'rience  and  want  a  crack 
at  more  responsibility,  we  have  a  copy 
desk  o|)ening  that  might  l)e  of  interest 
to  you.  We  are  a  morning  multi-edition  , 
paper  with  strong  regional  appeal  and 
building  toward  a  toi)-flight  staff.  Great 
place  to  rear  family,  4-year  college 
and  near  Golf  and  Fresh-water  lakers. 
We  offer  excellent  pension  i)lan  and 
other  fringes.  Write  today:  Wayne  ' 
Powell,  Beaumont  (Tex.)  Enterprise. 

EDITINti-WRITING 
For  an  ambitious  man  or  w(»man  with 
newspai>er  or  wire  siU’vice  exi>erience, 
we  offer  a  challenging  writing  assign-  I 
ment  on  a  large  magazine  staff.  Like 
most  news-relate<l  jobs,  it  re(|uires 
speed  and  accuracy.  It  also  re<iuires 
two  scarcer  attributes — ingenuity  and 
an  incisive  mind.  The  iierson  we're 
looking  for  must  l)e  able  to  take  a 
seemingly  routine  fact  and  interpert  it 
in  an  imaginative  way.  He  must  be 
able  to  take  a  complex  situation  and 
describe  it  clearly  and  precisely.  This 
adds  up  to  one  of  the  most  flemanding 
jobs  on  our  staff.  Starting  salary  up 
to  $15,000.  fienerous  frnge  benefits. 
Zone  2.  Write  fully  to  Box  ITS,  Editor  \ 
&  Publisher. 


1  EDITOR — Law  graduate  for  securities 
i  regulation  publication.  Writing  experi- 
!  ence  desirecl.  Many  employe  benefits 
'  including  profit-sharing  and  stock  pur- 
I  chase  plan.  Send  resume  to  Box  204, 
Eiditor  &  Publisher.  An  E<iual  Op- 
I  portunity  Employer, 


I  MIR.SOURI  NEWSPAPER.  college 
I  town,  seeks  experienced  reporter  or 
deskman  ready  to  move  up  into  city 
eclitor’s  slot.  Ability  to  work  with 
!  others  important.  Growing  city,  grow- 
'  ing  paper — 19.000  circulation — excellent 
benefits.  Please  give  complete  resume, 
salary  requirements.  Box  206,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


COPY  DESK 

If  you’re  a  first-rate  copy  sharpener 
and  a  snappy  head  writer,  you’re  for 
ns.  Quality  New  Jersey  p.m.  near 
N.Y.C.  may  be  for  you.  $'•>5  plus  a 
future.  Box  210,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PROFESSIONAL  NEWSMAN.  pre¬ 
ferably  with  reixirtinK  and  editinpr  ex¬ 
perience.  One  who  is  a  (rood  copy- 
reader.  Pkes  research,  writes  carefully, 
clearly,  concisely.  Must  be  imaRinative 
enouRh  to  see  programs  and  projects 
that  will  make  news  and  create  good- 
j  will.  What  we  really  need  is  that  rare 
amalgam  of  competent  retwrter  and 
;  publicist.  Good  job,  good  salary,  goori 
I  future  with  fast-gro-wing  company  in 
1  Atlanta.  Georgia.  Write  Box  190,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 

LITTLE  E’XPEPIENCE?  Here’s  a  job 
where  you  can  get  well-rounded  train¬ 
ing  while  covering  city  government, 
police,  courts,  features,  and  doing  in- 
i  depth  reporting  for  a  6-day  p.m.  You’ll 
work  hard  but  we’ll  pay  well  for  it. 
,  Send  complete  resume  and  samples  of 
I  writing  to  Managing  Editor,  South 
I  Haven  (Mich.)  Daily  Tribune. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  wanted  on  11,000 
east  central  Illinois  daily  that  has  won 
over  20  awards  in  the  past  two  years. 
A  top  man  is  leaving  for  a  metropolitan 
position  and  we  won’t  settle  for  any¬ 
thing  less  than  another  top  man.  No 
general  reporting — nothing  to  interfere 
with  producing  a  top  si>orts  section. 
We’ll  pay  the  money  nee*led  to  get 
what  we  want.  Send  resume  to:  Pub¬ 
lisher,  Mattoon  Journal  Gazette,  Mat- 
toon,  III.  61938. 


FREE  PLACEMENT  SERVICE 
Daily  Newspapers 

Send  us  your  resume;  we  will  duplicate 
and  refer  it  on  current  job  openings. 
Full  range  of  editorial,  advertising, 
circulation  and  back  shop  jobs  usually 
available. 

New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Assn. 
310  Main  St..  Room  527 
Worcester,  Mass. — 01608 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

We  nee<l  a  fast-moving,  aggressive 
managing  editor  to  train  and  direct  the 
n€*ws  staff  of  our  small  hut  fast-grow¬ 
ing  daily  in  mushrooming  ^uth 
Flori<la.  Individual  must  l)e  an  out¬ 
standing  writer  and  copy  editor,  pre- 
pare<l  to  meet  an<l  set  unusually  high 
standanls  in  news  content  and  page 
make-up  in  highly  competitive  situa¬ 
tion  .  .  ,  perhaps  someone  who  has 
pmven  himself  in  mi<ldle  management 
on  a  larger  newspa|K*r,  or  one  who  has 
reache<l  the  top  in  smaller  paper.  The 
one  chosen  will  l)e  capable  of  soon 
taking  over  full  working  editorship, 
including  the  cnlitoria)  page.  Send  com¬ 
plete  resume  to  Box  192,  lulitor  & 
Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  for  15,000  p.m. 
newspaper  in  northwestern  Ohio.  Good 
starting  pay  ami  excellent  opi)ortunity. 
Must  have  good  knowledge  of  layout. 
Offset  newspaper  in  new  building  with 
mwlern  photographic  tyi>esetting.  If  in¬ 
terested!  in  details  write  to  Gordon  C. 
Dix,  Publisher.  Crescent-News,  De¬ 
fiance,  Ohio  43512. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  for  one  of  Ohio’s 
most  sports-minded  cities.  An  over¬ 
flowing  reservoir  of  professional,  col¬ 
legiate  and  scholastic  material  for  some¬ 
one  w'ho  can  write  an  outstanding 
column.  Staff  of  six.  Must  have  knowl- 
e<lge  of  layout  and  makeup.  We’re 
looking  for  someone  w’ho  could  l)e  a 
standout  in  this  part  of  the  state. 
The  salary  and  fringe  benefits  are 
there.  Send  resume  and  sample  of  your 
work.  We’ll  reply  immediately.  We  pub¬ 
lish  seven  days  a  week.  PM  newspaper. 
Box  191  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DESKME'N — Positions  are  available  for 
experienced  deskmen.  Excellent  salary 
and  l)enefit8.  Call  or  w’rite:  Personnel 
Dept.,  (AC  203)  562-1121.  The  New 
Haven  Register,  367  Orange  St.,  New 
Haven,  Conn. — 06503. 


i  NKW'JPWI-Tl  MAX'nOfirNT  CAREERS 
I  Group,  Area  6,  has  staff  positions  in 
I  news,  advertising,  leading  to  ownership, 
management.  Resume  to  Tom  Kelly 
I  Newspai>er  Service  Co.,  Inc,,  Box  766, 
j  Ruston.  La. — 71270. 


CHALLENGING  POSITION  as  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  state  magazine  de<licated 
to  the  outdoors,  recreation,  and  travel. 
Must  he  an  accomplished  writer  and 
experienced  in  editing.  Absolute  start¬ 
ing  salary  $9,940.  Direct  inquiries  or 
applications  to  Dick  H.  Schaffer.  Ed¬ 
itor,  NEBRASKAland,  Nebraska  Game 
and  Parks  Commission,  State  Capitol, 
Lincoln,  Nebr.,  68509,  or  call  402-477- 
3921. 


Sports  Writer 

Is  siK>rts  writing  your  thing?  The  News 
Jimrnal.  Mansfield,  Ohio.  (39,0(10  daily. 
47,0(10  Sunday)  is  looking  for  a  fourth 
I  man  for  its  sports  department.  ’The 
'  man  we  neefl  must  have  initiative,  an 
j  ability  to  h.mdie  straight  reporting. 
I  features  and  a  weekly  column.  For 
further  information  contact  Frank 
Horward.  Managing  Editor.  News 
I  Journal,  Mansfield,  Ohio  44902. 
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HEI.P  WANTED 

Pressmen — Stereotypers 


HELP  WANTED 
Printers 


:>L\NAG1N(:  EDITOR  -10.000  circula-  j 
tion.  Suhurlmn  daily  set^ks  younsr»  ag-  | 
jrressive  managing  eilitor.  Should  have  | 
experience.  Starting  salary  $10,000  with 
$1,000  annual  increases  for  the  next 
three  years.  The  chance  of  a  life-time 
for  a  young  man  to  secure  news  man¬ 
agement  exi)erience.  Full  details  first 
letter.  Write  Uox  202  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPORTER:  $12,000 
Experience<l,  aggressive  reiK)rter  for  i 
new  business  'financial  weekly  in  South-  ! 
west.  Send  resume  or  confidential  letter 
to  Box  170,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR  for  award-winning  off¬ 
set  weekly  (15  awards  in  last  four 
years)  in  Pacific  Northwest.  Experi¬ 
ence  nee<led  in  editing,  photography, 
writing  and  makeup.  Staff  of  three. 
Good  pay,  l)enefits.  Only  20-miIes  from 
university  community.  Job  o|x*n  March 
1.  Cottage  Gn)ve  Sentinel,  Post  Office 
Box  35,  CotUige  Grove,  Oregon — 97424. 


WE'RE  PARTICULAR 

If . . . 

.  .  .  you’re  somewhere  in  your 
third  decade 

.  .  .  you  have  alK>ut  5  to  10 
years’  of  solid  ext)erience 
on  a  lively  newspaper 
.  .  .  you  know  what  it  means 
to  roll  u])  your  sleeves  and 
pret  the  job  done 
.  .  .  you  w.ant  to  move  into  a 
top  job  on  the  kind  of 
daily  you’ve  always  wanted 
to  work  for. 

Our  city  etlitorship  may  l)e  just  what 
you’re  hunting.  Comi>lete  control  of 
staff  of  five  (luick-thinkinpr.  airgressive 
reixirters  who  feel  IMPACT  is  their 
raison  d’etre.  No  sacreil  cows.  manaRe- 
ment  fights  or  top  heavy  administra¬ 
tion  here.  Excellent  salary  in  growing 
Zone  5  city. 

Box  20.-1.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

ITCATURE  AND  SUNDAY  EDITOR 
wanteii.  Need  a  live-wire  person  who  | 
knows  how  to  find  and  write  gooil 
features :  layout  experience  preferred: 
should  handle  camera.  Contact  Eilitor. 
Gastonia  Gazette,  Gastonia,  N.C.  — 
2S052. 


Operators — Machinsts 

MACHINIST,  COMPOSING  ROOM. 
Permanent  situation.  Must  he  experi- 
e«ced  on  ’ITS,  Elrods,  Comets,  Mixers. 
Opportunity  for  advancement.  Benefits, 
including  excellent  pension  program. 
Open  shop.  Frank  Hoenig,  The  News- 
Herald.  Willoughby,  Ohio-^4094,  (AC 
219)  942-2100. 

COMPOSING  ROOM  MACHINISTS— 
Need  two  machinists  for  day  and  eve¬ 
ning  chapels.  Permanent  situations. 
35-hour  week.  Day  scale  $183;  night 
scale  $189.25.  Must  be  experienced  in 
’ITS,  Monarchs,  Comets,  TOU  and  TTS 
operating  units.  Linofilm  or  electronics 
experience  helpful.  Excellent  fringe 
benefits  and  opportunity  to  advance  for 
the  right  man.  Call  or  write:  Compos¬ 
ing  Room  Supt.,  San  Diego  Union- 
’Tribune  Pub.  Co.,  919  2nd  Ave.,  San 
Diego,  Calif.— 92112.  (AC  714)  234- 
7111. 


TAPE  PERFORATOR  OPERATORS, 
experienced  Fairchild  or  Friden  es¬ 
sential,  need  immediately  for  second 
shift.  Modern,  air-conditioned  plant; 
open  shop:  good  wages;  excellent  fringe 
benefits.  Call  collect  Harry  Green,  Jr., 
Record  Stockman.  Inc.,  Denver,  Colo¬ 
rado  (303)  244-6553. 


LINO  OPERATOR  (display,  heads,  ad¬ 
vertisements).  All  fringe  tenefits  free, 
including  retirement :  relocation  ex¬ 
pense  ;  also  make-up  opening.  Handi¬ 
capped?  O.K.  Marvin  Burts,  Mgr., 
Anderson  (S.C.)  Independent  &  Daily 
Mail.  (1—803—244—4321). 


WORK  in  a  beautiful  small  East  Texas 
city.  Progressive  letterpress  afternoon 
newspaper  is  looking  for  operator  or 
floorman.  Contact  C.C.  Davis  or  Wayne 
Sellers,  Palestine  (Tex.)  Herald-Press. 


BI-LINGUAL  HEAD  MACHINIST  for  ! 
Metropolitan  Spanish  language  news¬ 
paper.  Top  man  with  knowledge  of 
Electrons,  Mixers  and  photo-composi¬ 
tion  equipment.  Must  be  able  to  direct 
and  train  present  machinists  crew  in 
maintenance  and  repair.  Good  oppor-  i 
tunity  for  right  person.  Knowledge  of  1 
Spanish  desirable  but  not  indispen-  ! 
sable.  Write:  General  Manager.  G.P.O.  i 
Box  2408,  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico 
00936. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  MACHINIST— 
Union  shop;  night  shift:  permanent 
situation.  Must  be  experienced  in  TTS, 
Electrons,  Comets  and  Linotype  Mixers. 
Two  shifts  as  machinist,  three  shifts 
’ITS  monitoring.  Scale:  $166.10  for  35 
hours,  plus  many  fringe  benefits.  Send 
resume  to  Earl  Svendsen.  Head  Ma¬ 
chinist,  Statesman-Journal  Co.,  280 
Church  Street,  N.  E.  Salem,  Oreg. — 
97308. 


MACHINIST — Composing  Room  Ma¬ 
chinist.  A  real  opportunity  for  right  | 
person.  Afternoon  shift.  Permanent  | 
situation.  Must  be  experienced  on  TTS 
Intertype  Mixers,  Ludlow  and  Elrods. 
Excellent  working  and  living  condi¬ 
tions.  Non  Union.  Scale  $174.25  for 
36^4  hour  week.  Full  fringe  benefits 
including  sick  pay,  retirement,  three 
weeks  vacation  after  four  years.  Write 
details  to  Mr.  William  A.  Schaefer, 
The  Waukegan  News-Sun,  100  Madison 
Street,  Waukegan,  Illinois  60085. 


LINO  OPintATOR— Model  32  ad  ma¬ 
chine.  Top  salary,  all  benefits.  Open 
shop;  Midwest.  Write  Box  2045,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


MACHINIST  WANTED:  Night  situa¬ 
tion.  35  hours,  8  paid  holidays,  union, 
industrial  ijension— other  benefits.  Elek- 
tron.  Comets.  Justape,  ITS-Fairchild 
and  G-4-4.  $198.00.  Write  or  call  Com¬ 
posing  Room  Supt.,  Gibson  Publica¬ 
tions,  Vallejo,  Calif. — 94590.  (AC  707) 
644-4121. 


Pressmen — Stereotypers 

WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN  producing 
weeklies  and  other  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion.  Opportunity  to  also  work  on  let¬ 
terpress  producing  our  daily  newspaper. 
35-hour  week:  full  fringe  benefits  in¬ 
cluding  sick  pay,  retirement  and  three 
week’s  vacation  after  three  years. 
Pleasant  community  with  year-round 
recreational  opportunities.  Contact : 
Mrs.  C.  Crother,  Personnel  Dept.. 
Santa  Barbara  News-Press,  Drawer 
NN,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. — 93102. 


I  LETTERPRESSMAN  —  Circulation 
j  11,500.  ^ceptionally  nice  small  com- 
I  munity  with  college.  Good  starting 
'  salary  with  fringe  benefits.  Opportuni- 
i  ty  for  advancement.  Write:  ’ITie  Ad¬ 
vertiser-Tribune,  Tiffin,  Ohio— 48883;  or 
’phone  (419)  447-4455. 


OFFSET  PRESSROOM  FOREMAN 
needed  by  Florida  Coast  daily.  New 
Urbanite.  Excellent  working  conditions 
with  all-new  equipment  in  new  plant. 
Contact:  T.  A.  O’Connor,  Naples  Daily 
News,  1075  Central  Avenue,  Naples. 
Florida — 33940;  or  ’phone  (813)  649- 
3161. 


UP-AND-RUNNING  Goss  Metro  offset 
pressroom  expanding  to  two  crews. 
Looking  for  a  journeyman  pressman 
capable  of  learning  offset  and  inter¬ 
ested  in  joining  a  growing  organiza¬ 
tion.  Permanent  position.  Fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  Chart  Area  5.  Write,  giving  ’phone 
number  so  you  can  be  interviewed  by 
’phone.  Box  2009,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BEAUTIFUL  SARASOTA.  FLORIDA 
has  much  to  offer  for  year-round  liv¬ 
ing.  Need  experienced  man  for  com¬ 
bination  department  with  8-unit  HOE. 
$145.00  for  37t/4  hour  week  (nights). 
Fringe  benefits.  Contact  Personnel 
Office,  ’The  Herald-Tribune  &  Sarasota 
Journal,  P.O.  Box  1719,  Sarasota.  Fla. 
— 33578  or  ’phone  (813)  958-7755. 


SOU’inWES’TERN  MICHIGAN  DAILY 
needs  experienced  offset  pressman.  8- 
unit  Cottrell  V  22.  Other  publications 
and  commercial  work  involved.  Excel¬ 
lent  fringe  benefits,  including  pension 
plan.  Write  Box  62,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  January  31,  1970 


COMBINATION 
S’TEREO-ROTARY  PRESSMEN 
Experienced  daily  newspaper ;  1  day  ' 
opening ;  1  night  opening.  Opportu¬ 
nities  for  right  men;  36*4  hour  week 
days;  35-hour  week  nights.  Pleasant  . 
working  and  living  conditions.  Contact:  i 
Edward  Toll.  The  Waukegan  News-Sun.  j 
100  W.  Madison  St.,  Waukegan,  Ill. 
—60085. 


Printers 

WANTED:  ENGRAVING  FOREMAN 
for  union  commercial  and  newspaper 
shop.  Need  thoroughly  competent  or¬ 
ganizer,  knowledgeable  in  all  phases. 
Immediate  opening.  Replies  confidential. 
Box  1978,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ALU  AROUND  PRINTER,  offset  and 
letterpress.  40-hour  week  $135.  Carter  1 
Waid,  News-Bulletin,  Belen,  N.  Mex. — 
87002.  ! 

- - I 

WORKING  FOREMAN  (Web  offset)  | 
For  new  6-unit  Goss  Suburban,  ^me  ' 
experience  with  color  work  necessary. 
Must  join  Printing  Pressman’s  Union.  i 
Excellent  opportunity  for  a  qualified 
man.  Contact  Mr.  Lowrey  at  Western 
Newspaper,  600  2nd  Ave.,  I’ittsburgh.  I 
Pa.  15219. 


THIS  MAY  BE  YOUR  OPPOR’TUNITY  ! 
to  move  to  sunny.  Southern  California. 
The  Chula  Vista  Star-News,  a  larger 
semi-weekly,  located  20-miles  south  of 
San  Diego  has  an  opening  for  two 
night  composing  room  foremen.  This 
is  a  complete  charge  position  with  a 
fast-growing  newspaper  that  has 
above-average  benefits  and  a  35-hour 
week.  If  you  have  knowledge  in  all 
phases  of  letterpress,  with  leadership 
qualities  and  a  strong  desire  for  ad¬ 
vancement,  this  is  your  opportunity. 
Write  Robert  Highnote,  Star-News, 
Chula  Vista.  Calif. — 92012,  giving  com¬ 
plete  background  and  references. 


EXPERIENCED  COMBINATION  MEN 
for  6-day  afternoon  18,000  circulation 
daily  located  in  Southern  tri-state  dis¬ 
trict  in  Ohio.  Attractive  scale  with 
fringe  benefits  including  life  insurance, 
hospitalization,  etc.  All-day  situations: 
37%-hour  5-day  week;  hot  metal.  Call 
or  write:  G.  A.  Shaw,  Publisher.  East 
Liverpool  Review,  210  E.  Fourth  St., 
East  Liverpool,  Ohio— 43920.  Phone 
(216)  385-4545. 


CONVERTING  TO  OFFSET 
Combination  press-stereo  foreman  for 
night  shift  an  letterpress  operation  that 
will  be  converted  to  Metro  offset  in  12 
months.  This  is  an  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  right  man.  E.  G.  Hei- 
berger,  Times-News.  Kingsport,  Tenn. 
—37662. 


APPLICATIONS  BEING  ACCEPTED 
for  printers  and  pressmen  to  work  in 
our  group  in  Kansas  and  California. 
Apprentices  with  time  in  the  trade 
will  he  given  consideration.  Contact 
Jim  Cooper,  Publishing  Enterprises, 
Inc.,  300  W.  Second,  Hutchinson,  Kans. 
—67501.  Ph:  (AC  816)  662-3311. 

MECHANICAL/PRODUCTION  Super- 
intendent  wanted  for  publishing  com¬ 
pany.  Rotary  letterpress,  engraving  and 
bindery  plant.  Excellent  salary  plus 
stock  plan  for  qualified  protluction- 
oriented  man.  Write:  EMw.  J.  Roy. 
Pres.,  National  Publishing,  Box  213, 
North  Andover,  Mass. — 01845. 

NEWSPAPER  ENGRAVER  for  ex- 
panding  cold-type  operation :  color  ex¬ 
perience  helpful :  night.  Journeyman 
scale.  Excellent  fringe  benefits.  Modern, 
progressive  plant.  Fine  Midwest  city. 
Box  2039,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TAKE  FULL  CHAR^E^of  Camera 
weekly  chain.  Box  95,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MAN  to  take  full  charge  of  Camera 
and  Plate-Ma'xing  room  in  busy  daily- 
operation  plant.  Contact  Abe  Kofman, 
Times-Star,  Alameda,  Calif. — 94501. 


Production 

ASSIST.4NT  PRODUCTION  MAN.tGEIt 
needed  for  progressive  Southern  Cal¬ 
ifornia  web  offset  plant.  Call  Mr. 
Paradis  (213)  377-6877. 


COMPUTERWORLD,  the  leading  news¬ 
paper  for  the  computer  community,  is 
looking  for  someone  to  head  up  our  new 
production  office  at  the  printer’s  in 
Woodstock,  111.  Computerworld  is  a 
tabloid  printed  on  new.sprint,  web 
offset  with  four-color  capability. 

The  job  involves  liason  lietween  the 
printer  and  Computerworld’s  main  ed¬ 
itorial  and  production  offices  in  Greater 
Boston.  ’The  lerson  selecte<I  will  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  logging-in  all  material 
arriving  at  the  printer’s,  supervising 
its  placement  in  forms,  and  giving  final 
okay  to  blues. 

The  job  involves  unusual  hours.  Mon¬ 
days  will  be  light.  Tuesdays  and 
Weclnesdays  will  be  normal  business 
hours.  Thursdays  will  probably  lie  noon 
until  9  pm.  Fridays  will  range  from 
light  to  from  noon  until  d:iybreak 
Saturday,  depending  on  the  issue. 

The  person  we  select  will  sjiend  about 
a  month  training  at  our  main  offices, 
and  then  will  prob.ably  spend  one  week 
of  every  five  in  Boston. 

Send  resume  to  W.  Walter  Boyd,  Pub¬ 
lication  Manager,  Computerworld,  797 
Washington  St.,  Newton,  Mass.  02160. 
Please  include  your  phone  number  so 
we  can  schedule  an  aiipointment.  In¬ 
terviews  will  be  held  in  Chicago  and 
W'oodstock  in  February. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  Indicate  location  without  specific  Identification 


BI-LINGUAL? 

TECHNICAL  DIRECTOR 
FOR  HEMISPHERIC 
NEWSPAPER  ASSOCIATION 

A  challengingr  career  awaits  a  news¬ 
paper  executive  with  sound  back¬ 
ground  in  both  editorial  and  pro¬ 
duction.  New  York-based,  the  posi¬ 
tion  entails  travel  to  South  and 
Central  America,  and  the  planning 
and  conducting  of  seminars  on 
newspaper  production  and  news  op¬ 
erations.  Complete  fluency  in  both 
Spanish  and  English  is  essential. 
Hiccellent  salary  and  benefits.  Write 
in  complete  confidence,  enclosing  re¬ 
sume,  to  Box  68,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Promotion 

CALIFORNIA  SUBURBAN  (Holly¬ 
wood)  newspapers  need  Promotion 
Manager  (advertising  sales,  circulation 
sales)  promotion  personnel.  See  our  ad 
under  'Display  Advertising.’ 


WE  HAVE 

A  NEWSPAPER  WORTH 
PROMOTING  .  .  . 

.  .  .  and  now  we  need  the  manager 
who  can  promote  it.  (Thallengir.g  op¬ 
portunity  as  promotion  manager  on 
Metro  daily  in  East  available  to  person 
with  ideas,  strong  in  writing,  capable 
of  initiating  and  carrying  out  promo¬ 
tion  programs  in  news,  advertising  and 
circulation.  Salary  open.  Send  com¬ 
plete  resume  and  references  to  Box 
142,  Editor  &  Publisher.  All  replies 
confidential. 

ADVERTISING  PROMOTION  MANAGER 
State’s  largest  newspapers  in  Zone  3 
seek  young  man  to  head  3-person  p.o- 
motion  department.  He  will  help  pre¬ 
pare  promotion  ads.  build  sales  pre¬ 
sentations  to  advertisers,  keep  tabs  on 
the  area’s  economic  pulse,  provide  ad 
staff  with  B.  of  A.  and  related  sales 
material  and  generally  help  lineage 
keep  moving  at  an  all-time  high.  He 
should  be  age  25  to  30,  college-educated, 
with  two  or  more  years’  experience  in 
advertising  promotion  or  at  least  a 
working  knowledge  thereof.  Send  re¬ 
sume  of  background  and  salary  range. 
Replies  confidential.  Box  108,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


THE  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 
NEEDS  A 

CARRIER  PROMOTION  EXPERT 

If  you  can  generate  ideas  by  the  dozen  . .  . 

If  you  can  write  with  color  and  zest  .  .  . 

If  you’ve  had  at  least  two  year's  experience  in  creating  carrier  pro¬ 
motion  .  .  . 

.  .  .  then  we  want  to  talk  to  you.  There  are  exciting  opportunities 
for  you  in  the  Chicago  Tribune's  promotion  department.  Here's 
your  chance  to  demonstrate  your  talent  in  America's  most  competi¬ 
tive  newspaper  market.  We  offer  a  top  starting  salary,  plenty  of 
room  to  move  up,  and  a  job  that  has  all  the  fringes  including  three 
week's  vacation  after  a  year's  employment. 

If  you  qualify,  write  in  a  hurry  to; 

Les  Bridges 

Circulation  Promotion  Manager 

Room  770,  Chicago  Tribune.  435  N.  Michigan.  Chicago  6061 1 


Public  Relations 


P.R.  WRITER 

Oscar  Mayer  &  Co.,  one  of  the  nation’s  top  food  proc¬ 
essors,  is  seeking  a  skilled  writer  capable  of  working 
with  our  public  relations  staff  on  a  variety  of  assign¬ 
ments  including  writing  news  releases,  brochure  ma¬ 
terial,  speeches  and  general  publicity.  We  would  prefer 
an  individual  with  a  college  degree  and  from  3  to  5 
years’  solid  writing  background.  This  background  should 
include  such  work  as  news  writing,  feature  writing,  or 
trade  publication  work. 

We  offer  an  attractive  salary  and  full  fringe  benefit 
program.  Send  your  resume,  including  salary  require¬ 
ments,  to: 

Harold  Mayer 
Employment  Counselor 

/jSiSIr  /  ^ 

Madison,  Wisconsin  53704 

.-Id  Equal  Opportanity  Employer 


DIRECTOR  OF  INFORMATION 
Leading  metro  health  organization  seek¬ 
ing  individual  to  direct  its  PR  program,  i 
Edit  pubiications,  news  releases;  build  I 
on  going  program  with  members  and 
public.  Direct  resume  to  R.D.  Krause.  | 
Chicago  Hospital  Council,  840  Lake 
Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  Ill. — 60611. 


ACCOUNT  EXECUTIVE  for  N.Y.C. 
agency  specializing  in  medical  area. 
Must  be  able  to  consult  with  clients, 
develop  programs,  deal  with  personnel 
engaged  in  client  projects.  Must  be  able 
to  write  news  and  feature  stories,  and 
communicate  effectively  with  editors 
and  writers  Newspaper  or  magazine 
experience  desirable:  previous  public 
relations  experience  not  required.  De¬ 
pending  on  qualifications,  salary  $15,- 
000-$18.000 — ^with  chance  for  advance¬ 
ment  for  right  person.  Box  208  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


I  NEWS  DIRECTOR  wanted  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Rhode  Island  starting  sum¬ 
mer  1970.  Will  be  responsible  for  gen¬ 
eral  news  for  external  media,  plus  ed¬ 
iting  of  biweekly,  four-page  tabloid  to 
provide  information  to  faculty,  staff  and 
administration.  Retirement  of  present 
director  creates  unusual  opportunity  to 
join  talented  staff  in  lively,  growing 
university.  Require  three  years  solid 
newspaper  experience,  demonstrated 
ability  to  handle  variety  of  writing  as¬ 
signments,  willingness  to  share  heavy 
administrative  workload,  and  college 
degree.  Pleasant  town  near  ocean. 
Starting  salary  to  $11,000,  plus  liberal 
benefits,  including  month’s  vacation, 
medical  insurance,  pension,  etc.  Re¬ 
sume  to  James  W.  Leslie,  41  Davis 
Hall  Kingston,  R.I.  02871. 


REPORTER 
TO  SWITCH 
TO 

PUBLIC 

RELATIONS 

If  you’re  earning  between  $8,000 
and  $12,000  .  .  . 

And  if  you're  a  news  or  feature 
writer  on  a  daily  .  .  . 

And  if  you’re  ready  to  start 
earning  more  money  on  the 
public  relations  side  .  .  . 

Then  rush  us  your  resume. 

As  the  leading  recruiter 
of  public  relations  men  and 
women,  we  have  several 
searches  on  tap  for  giant 
blue  chip  corporations  and 
PR  agencies  in  the  N.Y.  area. 

Our  fees  are  paid  by  management. 
EDWIN  B.  STERN  AGENCY 
IS  E.  48  St..  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 


DIRECTOR — Office  of  public  informa¬ 
tion — To  direct  public  relations,  news  ' 
bureau  and  publications  at  major  ' 
urban  university  in  Midwest.  Must  have 
previous  experience;  writing  back-  ; 
ground  and  ^ucational  public  relations 
helpful.  Must  direct  staff  and  admin-  j 
ister  department.  Send  resume  and  in-  1 
formation.  Box  154,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  I 


..PUBLICIST.. 

Photographic  products.  Demon¬ 
strated  writing  ability  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  photographic  technology  for 
staff  position  with  major  photo¬ 
graphic  corporation.  New  York 
('ity-l)ased. 

Send  confidential  resume  to: 

Box  EP  401. 

125  W  11  St.,  NYC  1003G 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


CORPOR.YTE  PR  ADVERTISING 
Leading  corporation  in  its  industry  has 
immediate  opening  for  individual  with 
strong  writing  talent  for  advertising 
and  public  relations  responsibilities  in 
its  executive  headquarters.  Degree  in 
Journalism,  Advertising,  or  English, 
along  with  some  writing  experience  is 
essential.  Individual  should  have  1-3 
years’  corporate  experience,  flexible  ad¬ 
ministrative  abilities  as  well  as  the 
ability  to  analyze,  communicate,  and 
implement  public  relations/advertising 
programs.  Excellent  growth  opportu¬ 
nities.  Please  send  letter  to:  Robert 
Garner.  Recruiting  &  Placement  Ad¬ 
ministrator,  American  Hospital  Supply 
Corp.,  1740  Ridge  Ave.,  Evanston,  Ill. 
-  -60201. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


The  Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foun¬ 
dation  is  seeking  an  Assistant 
Director  for  Public  Relations,  with 
strong  writing  capacities  and  3-5 
years  of  experience  in  communi¬ 
cations:  newspapers,  public  re¬ 
lations,  advertising,  fund-raising, 
etc.  Will  work  within  a  profession¬ 
al  planning,  public  relations,  mem¬ 
bership  and  fund-raising  operation. 
Salary  is  $10-13,(X)0,  based  on  ex¬ 
perience.  A  unique  opportunity 
allowing  the  assistant  director  to 
supplement  his  editorial  capacity 
with  a  knowledge  of  graphic  com¬ 
munications  processes.  GATF  is  a 
non-profit  research  and  education 
foundation  serving  over  2000  gra¬ 
phic  communications  organiza¬ 
tions  throughout  the  world.  Job 
is  open  now.  Send  resume  to: 

John  A.  Burgess, 

Public  Relations  Dir., 

Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation, 
4615  Forbes  Ave., 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.— 15213 


PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE 

Academic 

WIRE  SERVICE  MAN,  29.  A.B..  7 
years’  covering  top  jKjlitical-govern- 
ment  scene,  seeks  academic  spot  in¬ 
volving  advising-assisting-teaching  with 
pursuit  of  M.A,  J-teaching  eventual 
goal.  If  intelligence,  experience,  talent, 
dedication,  references,  motivation  count 
— contact  me.  Box  134,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


Administrative 

GENERAL  ALL  'ROUND 
NEWSPAPERMAN! 

From  back  shop  to  Publisher  of  a 
large  combine  of  dailies  and  suburbans. 
Ebccellent  experience  in  business,  circu¬ 
lation-promotion,  advertising,  produc¬ 
tion.  personnel-labor  relations  and 
property  management.  Can  handle 
commercial  printing. 

Seek  situation  where  owner  needs  a 
trusted  overseer  who  cares  for  his  em¬ 
ployer’s  interest.  Available  due  to  sale. 
Prefer  Areas  3-4-8-9,  but  will  consider 
any  area  for  right  situation.  Box  1880, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Personnel  Availeble 


IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  AND  ALLIED  CRAFTS 


Administrative 


Editorial 


Editorial 


Photography 


PUBLISHER-GENERAL  MANAGER  SHOPPING  EARLY— Good  writer,  25,  MANHA'ITAN  ONLY!  Mother  wants  PHOTOJOURNALIST— RIT  ’69  grad 
of  under  15,000  daily  seeks  similar  po-  will  graduate  June  with  history  B.A.  part-time  job,  Exi>erienee:  weekly  with  B.S.  Photography,  looking  for 
sition  with  larger  newspaper.  Desire  Two  years'  full-time  on^5M  daily ;  also  daily,  wire  service;  some  PR,  house  challenging  position  with  newspaper. 


career  and  financial  growth.  Invest' 
ment  capabilities.  Broad  experience  in 
all  phases  of  newspaper  operation. 
Major  expansion,  remodeling  responsi¬ 
bilities.  Converted  to  cold  type,  web 
offset.  Recognized  nationally  as  one  of 
the  best  its  size.  .Active  in  civic,  state, 
national  organizations.  Excellent  ref¬ 
erences.  Ready  now.  Superior  aware  of 
this  ad.  Box  150,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

PUBLISHER  GENERAL  MANAGER 
available  after  March  1,  Now  on  daily 
with  weeklies  o|>eration.  Seeking  man¬ 
agement  spot  on  daily  or  group.  Know 
offset  and  letterpress,  front  and  back 
shop.  Where  is  your  need?  Write  Box 
201,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


RECENTLY  SOLD  MA’  NEWSPAPER 
at  a  good  profit.  S<H‘king  position  as 
assistant  to  publisher  Could  locate 
anywhere.  Box  182,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


Cartoonists 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST,  humorous, 
hard-hitting,  desires  position  on  metro¬ 
politan  daily.  Box  ”8.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


some  small  offset  time.  Extensive  photo,  organ.  Meml)er  Theta  Sigma  Phi.  magazine,  or  college.  No  military  ob- 

layout  experience  plus  some  broadcast.  NAACP,  etc.  Box  207,  Editor  &  Pub-  ligation.  Can  do  quality  control,  lay- 

Married,  draft  no  problem.  Interested  Usher.  out  and  design,  and  color.  3  years’ 

all  fields.  Now  in  college  PR  slot.  Mike  -  -  -  —  experience.  Glenn  R.  Showalter, 

Christensen,  1349  Redmond  Circle,  B-1,  REPORTER — Exi>erience  in  Vietnam  2516'/>  N.  56th  St.,  Des  Moines  Iowa 

Rome.  Ga. — 30161.  * — .  -  -  ■-  * 


EDITOR,  J-GRAD;  under  30.  Family. 
Now  managing  editor  of  semi-metro. 
Box  98,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Army  reiiorter  i)hotogriipher/editor  I  — 50310. 

BA  Degree.  Anywhere.  Loren  Van  Ab-  —  -  - 

l)ema,  20  Glenn  Echo  St.,  Elgin,  Ill-  PHOTOGRAPHER.  26,  five  years’ 
inois — 60120,  >  broad  journalism-photo- journalism  ex- 

'  -  ^ ^  -  —  I  perience  wants  to  lie  res|)onsibie  for 

MR.  PUBLISHER  I)hoto  image  of  a  young,  |X)sitive  and 

PHOTOJOURNALIST  (L.L.B.)  seeks  your  newspai>er  is  doing  okay,  but  |  involved  weekly  newspaixtr  in  Area  1 
challenging  opening.  Newspaper  and  |  it  s  not  growing  as  fast  as  you  l)elieve  or  2.  Box  193,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

business  magazine  experience ;  rim  ■  it  should.  You’re  not  satisfied  with  the  | - - - 

qualified;  heavy  on  features.  Will  re-  vigor  of  the  news  product,  and  be-  .  STORY  AND  PICTURE  MAN  27,  J- 
locate  at  own  expense.  Box  107,  Editor  lieve  it  needs  mo<lernizing  in  organiza-  grad,  UPI  stringer  free-lance,  etc., 
&  Publisher.  I  tion,  a|)i)earance  and  content.  You  are  !  while  .Air  Force  officer.  Discharge  in 

looking  for  a  proven  leader  to  titke  |  March.  Seek  creative  spot.  Zone  1  or 
charge  and  inspire  the  restructuring.  ;  2.  For  resume;  Capt.  Kenneth  Frank- 
You  are  prepared  to  commit  the  neces-  \  lin,  154-1  Delta  Drive.  Minot  AFB, 
sary  resources.  May  we  talk  it  over?  N.D. — 5,S701. 

Bo.x  187,  Editor  &  Publisher.  '  -  - - 

- - i  PHOTOGRAPHER,  metropolitan  daily 

SPORTS  WRITER,  talented  young — 1-  EDITOR,  35.  wants  job  in  Europe.  A  experience,  desires  affiliation  with 
year  experience,  top  J-school  grad —  .  ‘i>ro’ — 13  years’  experience.  Knowledge  metro  seeking  awanl-winning  news 
seeks  position  in  Southwest,  Far  West  '  German,  French.  Box  181,  Editor  &  photography — areas  1  2,  5  Box  173, 

or  South.  Box  113,  Editor  &  Publisher,  i  Publisher.  I  Editor  &  Pul>lisher. 


COPY  EDITOR — 48 — 24  years’  experi¬ 
ence  ranging  from  weeklies  to  metro 
dailies ;  also  worked  on  sports  desk. 
Box  109,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


VETERAN  DESKMAN  seeks  copy  edit¬ 
ing  spot  on  small  or  medium  daily 
a.m.,  or  p.m.  Zones  2,  3,  5.  Box  167, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CARTOONIST  seeks  live-wire  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Now  ‘comfortably’  employed. 
Will  relocate  anywhere.  Am  national 
award-winner.  Box  76,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Circulation 

CIRCULA’nON  MANAGER,  presently 
employed  ;  ambitious  :  energetic.  Family 
man  with  6  years’  valuable  experience. 
Strong  in  carrier  promotion  and  "Little 
Merchant  Plan.’  Knows  ABC  and  is 
cost-conscious.  Desire  to  locate  in  Zone 
7  or  8  with  small  or  me<lium-size  daily. 
Box  34,  Mitor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION-PROMOTION  Manag¬ 
er  ;  20  years’  experience  all  phases. 
Excellent  references,  including  present 
employer.  Box  145,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CURRENTLY  EMPLOYED  editor-re- 
porter-photographer,  37.  seeks  manag¬ 
ing  editor’s  job  small  daily  or  bi¬ 
weekly.  Background :  staff  writer,  as¬ 
sistant  editor  monthly  city  magazine ; 
reporter-photographer  p.m.  daily;  news 
editor  small  daily,  weekly.  Have  cam¬ 
era,  strobe;  do  darkroom  work.  Box 
157,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRIZE-WINNING  woman  reporter/ed¬ 
itor  available  to  write  special  editions, 
book  length  biographies,  family  his¬ 
tories,  etc.  Box  143,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPORTER — 3  years’  in  government 
and  court  reporting.  Young  woman  J- 
grad.  now  on  Northwest  daily,  seeks 
daily  or  weekly.  Box  146,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CALIFORNIA  REPORTER  seeks  e<I-  ^  PEOPLE  PHOTOGRAPHER.  32,  self- 


itorial/i>olitical  writing  opportunity. 
E.xperieneed  courts,  legal  features,  gen¬ 
eral,  books.  Prefer  Los  Angeles  area. 
Box  172,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


starter;  features,  layout,  copy;  seeks 
challenge  on  small  Pacific  Northwest- 
Rocky  Mountain  daily  hoping  to  in¬ 
crease  its  visual  impact;  college  town 
preferred.  Portfolio  of  published  work 
on  retiuest.  Box  183,  Editor  &  Pul)- 
lisher. 


YOUNG  GOLLEGE  GRAD  with  I'A 
years’  of  newspaper  experience  seeks 
job  on  suburban  or  metropolitan  paper. 

If  interested,  write:  Mark  H.  Cohen, 

2373  Bragg  St  ,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. — 11229. 

GAL  STUDENT  JOURNALIST,  young  I  ^ 

creative,  desires  summer  experience  on  I  PRESSROOM  and  Camera  Foreman 
■small  daily  or  weekly.  Will  travel  al- 


Pressmen— -Stereotypers 


most  anywhere.  Camera,  reporting, 
tlesk  exi>erience,  but  wants  to  learn 
more!  Contact:  Cathy  Bergner,  R.F.D. 
1,  Pratt,  Kans. — 67124. 


WEEKLY  PUBLISHERS  —  Still  on 
mail?  Unhappy  with  present  delivery 
methods?  We  can  update  your  delivery 
system  to  give  you  the  best,  at  a  lower 
cost.  Complete  voluntary  collection 
program.  Will  set  up  for  you  to  op¬ 
erate,  or  we  will  handle  on  contract. 
VALLEY  DISTRIBUTING  CO.. 
.5461  Forltes  Avenue. 

Encino.  Calif. — 91316 
(AC  213)  986-5115 


DESKMAN-WRITER  seeks  position 
with  small/medium  Midwest  daily.  28: 
4  years’  experience ;  college;  music 
background ;  can  handle  reviews.  Box 
149,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADMINISTRATOR-PHOTOGRAPHIC 
Award-winning  photographer,  presently 
employed  by  N  Y.C.  daily  for  over  a 
decade  desires  to  move  to  a  challeng¬ 
ing  “take-charge”  position.  Willing  to 
travel  and/or  relocate.  Completely 
qualified  with  exceptional  photographic 
background.  Gradu.ite  of  several  pho¬ 
tographic  schools  and  a  dedicatetl  photo- 
journalist.  Box  196,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


■PAPER  WEIGHT-REMOVERS’— Does 
your  newsroom  make  you  a  bit  sick? 
Is  your  paper’s  long  suit  still  blue 
I  serge?  Do  little  old  ladies,  drunks,  and 
I  fools  fall  short  of  the  class  you’re  ex- 


YOUNG,  AGGRESSIVE  reporter-ed¬ 
itor,  5  years’  experience,  seeks  new 
challenge,  new  location.  Box  163,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 

-  I  pecting?  A  group  of  professional  news- 


wishes  to  relocate  in  Areas  6,  7,  8  or 
9.  Prefer  4  to  6-unit  Goss  or  (jottrell. 
10  years’  experience.  Box  1724,  ^itor 
&  Publisher. 


CIRCULA’nON  MANAGER  —  Young 
man  seeks  position  in  Southwest  area. 
Now  CM  for  7,000  daily  in  California, 
with  past  experience  as  City  ^  CM  of 
large  daily.  Prefer  CM  on  daily  over 
10.000  or  Assistant  M  on  30.000  or 
over  daily.  Dependable  family  man, 
29  with  proven  record.  Res\ime  and 
references  available.  Box  186,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 

CAM  who  understands  and  loves  class- 
fied  looking  to  reloc.ate.  Manager  for 
large  suburban  daily  in  highly  com¬ 
petitive  market.  Agency  and_  magazine 
experience.  age  30,  married.  Will 
consider  No  2  spot.  Box  189,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Zone  7  and  8.  Box  133,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EXPERIENCED  SPORTS  WRITER.  26. 
with  MA  (Journalism)  seeks  relocation 
on  P.M.  Box  136,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 

YOUNG  MAN.  7  years’  PR  and  news¬ 
paper,  journalism  degrees — bored  in 
present  job — seeks  writing  job  in  big" 
city  or  overseas.  Box  59,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITOR-WRITER,  Woman.  32,  J-grad,  '  same  area,  but  not  with 

5  years*  experience  newspaper,  news  j  pap^r)  seeks  positions  on  aggres- 

mapazine,  public  relations.  Prefer  that  wants  a  quality  pro<luct 

“  -  .  -  _  -  unslantea  news.  Not  an  agency 

and  not  strikers  or  strike-breakers,  but 
good  newsmen  expecting  good  pay. 
Average  age  .31.2.  Average  experience 
4.2  including:  wire  editing,  front  page, 
layouts,  sports  e<liting.  sports  reporting 
and  columns,  city  and  state  desks, 
columns,  beats,  features,  photography, 
PROBING:  Departmental  editor,  in  his  |  and  engraving.  Top  state-wide  wire 
.'lO’s,  will  retire  from  very  large  news-  ,  service  awards  in  spot  news,  investiga- 
paper  for  challenging  newspaper  or  i  live  reporting,  features,  and  sports 
PR  opportunity  in  warm — not  hot —  j  features — plus  numerous  other  citations 
climate.  Would  consider  solid  invest-  !  we  can*t  eat.  If  we  can’t  handle  it, 
ment  situation.  Box  203,  Editor  &  Pub-  you’re  running  something  other  than 
Usher.  :  a  newspaper.  Prefer  warm  climate.  No 

- — - I  tight-fisted  or  fly-by-night  offers.  Only 

CaPY  EDITOR  de.ud-ended  by  senior-  '  '1"'*  responsible  publishers  need 

ity  after  8  years’  on  news  desk  of  !  resume  to:  Box  211, 

150M  daily.  12  years’  experience  editing  |  E<btor  &  Publisher. 

weeklies,  small  dailies  prior  to  present  ”  ’ 

job.  Desires  more  action,  responsibility  I  SPORTS  WRITER  seeks  challenge, 
in  news,  editorial  or  public  relations.  Strong  on  writing;  equally  effective  on 
Prefer  Zone  9  but  will  consider  chal-  e<liting  and  makeup  work.  Presently 
lange  anywhere.  Box  198,  Editor  &  ,  employed.  Will  relocate  for  right  offer 
Publisher.  Box  171,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WEB  OFFSET  Camera  and  Pressman, 
age  42,  desires  position.  19  years’  on 
web  letterpress  and  stereo.  Box  1806, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Printers 

AD-COMPOSrrOR,  hot  and  cold : 
mark-up  and  paste-up  for  Photon  660 
and  Linofilm.  13  years  in  trade.  Family 
man.  Relocate  to  Zone  2  or  6.  Box 
1859,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SUPERINTENDENT,  Production  Man¬ 
ager — Medium  or  small  daily;  or  group 
operation.  Web  offset  or  hot  metal. 
Box  1996,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WEB  LETTERPRESS  FOREMAN,  age 
44,  knowledge  of  press-stereo,  or  metro 
operation.  Would  have  no  fear  of 
learning  offset.  Seeks  foreman’s  i)Osi- 
tion.  Box  1749,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


VETERAN  REPORTER,  competent,  ] 
versatile,  experienced.  After  spot  on  i 
medium  daily  that  demands  thorough  | 
reporting — good  writing  Box  175,  Ed-  | 
itor  &  Publisher. 

Ambitious,  bright  WOMAN  RE-  j  CONCERNED  NEWSMAN,  widely  ex- 
PORTER,  25,  experienced  in  police,  ^  perienced.  seeks  challenging,  permanent 
general  assignment  and  feature  writ-  j  wire  desk/editorial  page  slot.  Zone  3- 
ing.  Available  February  1.  Box  36.  Ed-  i  4-6  metro,  meflium  daily.  Highest  ref- 
itor  &  Publisher.  '  erences.  Box  179,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 
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Free — Lance 

YOUR  MAN  IN  LONDON 
U.S.  reporter,  10  years’  experience, 
will  supply  top  news,  features  from 
Britain,  Euroiie.  Past,  quality  work 
written  to  suif  your  special  needs. 
Write:  European  News  Service,  Ltd., 
100  New  Cavendish  St.,  London  W  1, 
England. 


30  YEARS’  EXPEntIBNCE,  20  as 
working  foreman,  letterpress,  small 
daily.  Know  all  departments  in  shop 
including  maintenance,  resumi  on  re¬ 
quest.  Box  1786,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FOREMAN-ASSISTANT  FOREMAN 
capable  of  changing  your  ad  and  make¬ 
up  department  from  hot  to  cold-type. 
Ten  years’  of  comix>sing  room  experi¬ 
ence  including  cameras  and  light  pho¬ 
ton.  Can  supply  reliable  printers. 
Young,  healthy  family  man,  willing  to 
relocate.  Box  176,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Production 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  or  coordi¬ 
nator,  10  years’  all  phases  of  offset 
newspaper  production,  including  heavy 
commercial.  Excellent  references.  Box 
116,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 

GOING  OFT’SETT?  Experienced  manager 
available  for  short  term.  Can  supervise 
and  coordinate  your  complete  conver¬ 
sion,  including  the  training  of  all  per¬ 
sonnel.  Top  personal  references  avail¬ 
able.  Box  103,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  serving 
with  third  daily  seeks  bigger  job. 
Mature,  broad  experience  all  size  pa¬ 
pers  :  hot  and  cold  plus  conversion. 
Box  144,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

Hy  Robert  U.  Brown 


The  sweepstakes  racket 


We  didn’t  have  any  idea  w'hat 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
and  the  Post  Office  Department 
were  talking  about  when  they 
mentioned  “preselected  sweep- 
stakes  winners”  until  “we”  (Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Brown)  received  six 
of  them  in  two  weeks. 

Rep.  John  Dingell  of  Michi¬ 
gan  says  there  are  an  estimated 
1,000  sweepstakes  contests  con¬ 
ducted  by  523  companies.  The 
complaint  is  that  prizes  are 
offered  and  not  given  although 
some  of  the  companies  are  in¬ 
sisting  that  all  prizes  are 
awarded. 

Why  we  have  been  flooded  all 
of  a  sudden  with  these  offers  is 
a  mystery  except  that  our  name 
must  have  suddenly  appeared 
on  a  new  list. 

A  few  years  ago  we  were 
trapped  into  a  book  deal  on  one 
of  these  contests.  It  didn’t  take 
us  long  to  realize  that  w'e  didn’t 
want  that  book  appearing  in  our 
mail  box  periodically,  with  bill 
or  billed  later,  so  we  wrote  let¬ 
ters  to  discontinue  our  “mem¬ 
bership”  or  whatever  it  was. 
Nothing  happened.  The  only 
way  we  were  able  to  stop  the 
unwanted  mailings  was  to  re¬ 
turn  the  books  unopened  as  “un¬ 
solicited  merchandise.”  Then  we 
got  action. 

♦  *  * 

The  current  flood  of  sweep- 
stakes  is  enough  to  curl  your 
hair.  The  first  two  we  ignored. 
The  next  one  attracted  our  at¬ 
tention.  It  was  from  “Prize 
Headquarters”  in  Des  Moines 
and  the  literature  said  “Con¬ 
gratulations!  To  claim  your 
prize  .  .  .  mail  the  official  Prize¬ 
winner’s  claim  card  at  once  .  . .” 
Then  it  said : 

“Dear  Friend:  It  gives  me 
particular  pleasure  to  write  this 
letter  .  .  .  because  you  are  a 
winner  in  the  $500,000  (Family 
Fun  and  Fortune)  Sweep- 
stakes.”  We  are  told  that  prizes 
are  worth  more  than  a  half  a 
million  dollars  and  our  prize  is 
going  to  be  anything  from  a 
cruise  to  Hawaii  to  a  stereo  set. 
All  we  had  to  do  was  mail  the 
claim  card  “without  obligation 
to  buy.”  Since  we  had  already 
been  congratulated  for  winning 
a  prize,  we  can’t  wait. 

That  one  was  trying  to  sell 
us  a  record  album — “101  Best 
Loved  Songs  of  Faith  and  In¬ 
spiration.”  But  since  we  checked 
the  box  saying  we  wanted  to  get 
a  prize  without  buying  the  al¬ 
bum  we  assume  our  chances  are 


slim.  At  least,  that’s  what  Rep. 
Dingell  tells  us.  We  were  en¬ 
titled  to  “listen  for  10  days 
without  obligation”  but  chose 
not  to.  We  were  admonished  to 
mail  the  card  “to  claim  the  prize 
you  have  won.” 

Then  we  get  a  compute)  ized 
letter  from  Reader’s  Digest  say¬ 
ing  “We  will  deposit  in  your 
.  .  .  bank  the  sum  of  $2,o00  a 
month  for  a  year  should  you  be 
the  bonus  prize  winner  in  our 
bi-and-new  sweepstakes.  You,  Mr. 
Brown,  along  with  two  other 
Digest  families  from  ....  Mrs. 
Caniso  and  Dr.  &  Mrs.  Chaves, 
are  among  those  whose  names 
have  been  selected  from  a  list  of 
U.S.  residents  to  have  six 
chances  to  win  $2,000  a  month 
for  a  year  plus  any  of  35,975 
prizes  worth  $400,000.” 

We  suppose  it  was  fun  clip- 
l)ing  out  those  coupons,  pasting 
them  in  the  right  spot,  with  the 
anticipating  that  lots  of  prizes 
and  money  would  be  in  the  re¬ 
turn  mail. 

But  whatever  faith  we  had  in 
the  system  was  destroyed  when 
someone  else  at  E&P  recei  r^d  a 
similar  letter  and  was  counting 
on  the  same  goodies. 

Then  the  Digest  comi)uter 
ran  amuck  and  we  received  an¬ 
other  letter  within  a  few  days 
that  said: 

“Goo<l  news  for  you  and  other 
selected  residents  of  .  .  .  You 
and  your  fellow  townsmen, 
Mr.  Brandt  and  Mrs.  Brennan, 
are  maong  those  from  this  area 
whose  names  have  been  selected 
from  a  list  of  U.S.  residents  to 
receive  J  lucky  number  coupon- 
checks — plus  a  new  car  certifi¬ 
cate — in  Reader’s  Digest  eighth 
annual  $400,000  sweepstakes.” 

We  felt  a  little  slighted  on 
this  one  because  the  Digest  sent 
us  six  coupons  on  the  first  one. 
Now  we  were  worth  only  four. 
Maybe  we  should  have  signed  up 
for  those  books.  But  we  felt 
more  sorry  for  those  four  other 
people  who  thought  they  were 
going  to  win  when  we  had  the 
inside  track. 

At  least  the  Digest  said  there 
was  a  chance.  It  wasn’t  like  the 
first  one  that  congratulated  us 
for  winning  a  prize  we  never 
received. 

♦  ♦  * 

The  last  one  came  from  the 
Publishers  Clearing  House  at 
Port  Washington,  N.Y.,  and  of¬ 
fered  cut-rate  magazine  sub¬ 
scriptions  in  addition  to  tc  ling 
us  “this  could  be  the  luc'dest 


day  of  all  for  the  Browns,  be¬ 
cause  today  vou  may  qualify  for 
either  of  2  GIANT  NEW  GIVE¬ 
AWAYS,”  etc. 

It  went  on  to  tell  us  how 
lucky  and  how  rich  we  might  be. 
It  enclosed  the  “Mystery  Award 
Envelope”  and  the  “Double- 
Mystery  Award  Envelope.”  We 
couldn’t  figure  out  the  difference 
but  we  have  never  contemplated 
such  largesse. 

This  time  we  signed  up  for  a 
magazine.  Why  not?  It  was  cut- 
rate,  a  good  deal,  and  we  were 
going  to  get  it  anyway.  But  the 
bill  for  the  subscription  arrived 
before  the  magazine,  and  before 
the  prizes.  We’ll  wait  on  that 
awhile. 

It  has  been  reported  that  an 
FTC  study  of  these  sweepstakes 
conducted  by  43  companies 
showed  that  two  million  prizes 
valued  at  $44  million  had  been 
offered  and  that  only  73,000 


prizes  worth  le.ss  than  .$214  mil¬ 
lion  had  been  awarded. 

The  companies  conducting 
these  raffles  must  get  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  return — albeit  at  the  sacri¬ 
fice  of  their  reputation — but  if 
other  people  have  a  track  record 
of  multiple  solicitations  similar 
to  ours  we  would  think  that 
reputable  publishing  houses 
would  shun  the  device  like  the 
plague. 

It  doesn’t  come  under  the 
heading  of  “how  to  win  friends 
and  influence  people.” 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

We  are  happy  to  report  an 
error  in  last  week’s  column. 
Wilbur  Forrest,  fonner  assistant 
editor  of  the  AVio  York  Herald 
Tribune,  is  not  “the  late”  Mr. 
Forrest,  as  reported,  but  very 
much  alive  and  living  in  Stuart, 
Fla.  He  and  Mrs.  Forrest  spend 
their  summers  at  New  Hope, 
Pa. 


Editors  are  warned 
of  mob’s  tentacles 


New  Jersey’s  No.  1  crime 
fighter,  U.S.  Attorney  Freder¬ 
ick  B.  Lacey,  put  the  state’s 
editors  on  the  aler*t  for  mob 
tampering  with  their  reporters 
in  a  talk  to  the  local  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  chapter  last  week. 

“Organized  crime,”  he  warn¬ 
ed,  “is  desperate  for  a  good 
image.  Indeed,  it  would  be  sur- 
l)rislng  if  the  mob  had  not  tried 
lo  distort  news  by  alliances 
with  underpaid  police  report¬ 
ers;  or  had  not  tried  to  got  in¬ 
side  men  like  rewritemen  or 
even  editors.” 

In  later  comment,  Lacey  told 
newsmen  he  was  not  making 
any  accusations  and  his  re¬ 
marks  could  be  considered  sim¬ 
ply  as  “a  warning.” 

Several  editors  of  New  Jersey 
dailies  contacted  by  E&P  said 
they  took  Lacey  at  his  word; 
they  knew  of  no  “slimy  tenta¬ 
cles  of  organized  crime  attempt¬ 
ing  to  corrupt  the  press,”  but 
they  would  certainly  be  vigilant. 

Kenneth  Michael,  editor  of 
the  New  Tribune  at  Perth  Am- 
boy-Woodbridge,  said  the  news- 
editorial  committee  of  the  New 
Jersey  Press  Association  would 
certainly  look  into  the  matter 
but  he  didn’t  have  any  reason 
to  believe  the  prosecutor  was 
shooting  at  something  specific. 

The  state’s  newspapers,  he 
noted,  had  been  playing  the  ex¬ 
posure  of  the  Mafia  linkup  with 
politicians,  and  in  fact  some 
had  done  a  good  job  of  it  even 
before  the  courts  made  public 
the  wiretapped  conversations  of 
mobsters. 

The  Trenton  Times,  for  one, 
has  submitted  an  entry  for  a 


Pulitzer  Prize  that  consists  of 
a  series  of  articles  on  the  mob 
early  last  year,  James  E.  Ker- 
noy.  Times  editor,  said. 

Lloyd  Burns,  manager  of  the 
state  i)ress  association,  .said 
legal  counsel  had  advised  edi¬ 
tors  to  “go  strong’  on  exposing 
crime  and  many  of  them  did 
take  advantage  of  the  wide 
latitude  accorded  by  recent 
Supreme  Court  rulings  on  libel. 

The  association,  Burns,  said, 
is  trying  to  work  out  a  bar-press 
code  on  crime  coverage.  A  sticky 
problem  happens  to  involve  the 
current  trial  of  a  newspaper 
publisher  on  murder  charges  in 
which  the  judge  has  forbidden 
his  own  i>aper  to  have  a  re¬ 
porter  in  court  to  cover  the 
story. 

• 

1,680  dailies  make 
dime  selling  price 

The  10  cents  per  copy  price  is 
reported  by  more  than  90  per¬ 
cent  of  daily  newspapers  par¬ 
ticipating  in  a  survey  by  the 
American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association. 

The  survey  shows  that  at  the 
end  of  1969,  1,680  daily  news¬ 
papers  were  selling  at  a  dime 
per  copy,  an  increase  of  91  over 
the  number  one  year  ago. 

The  number  of  3c  dailies 
dropped  from  3  to  2;  5c  from 
139  to  80;  6c  from  14  to  10;  7c 
from  65  to  40;  8c  from  22  to 
14;  9c  from  6  to  3. 

Reports  from  1,369  dailies  in¬ 
dicated  that  595  had  increased 
their  prices  to  readers  during 
1969,  compared  with  626  in 
1968. 
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Ihe  next  semiannual  issue  date  of 
UUeekly  Newspaper  Rates  and  Data:  March  15 

IT  WILL  FEATURE  A  NEW  AND  HIGHLY  PRACTICAL  LISTING 
ARRANGEMENT  FOR  ALL  METRO  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPERS  AND 
GROUPS.  THEY’LL  NOW  BE  LISTED  —  TOGETHER  —  BY  METRO 
MARKETS  TO  MAKE  THEM  EASIER  TO  FIND  (AND  BUY). 

SINCE  WEEKLY  PAPERS  AND  GROUPS  ARE  FREQUENTLY  USED 
TO  SUPPLEMENT  OTHER  MEDIA,  LISTING  THEM  BY  MARKETS 
WILL  MAKE  THE  PLANNER’S  AND  BUYER’S  JOB  MUCH  EASIER  — 
AND  WILL  MAKE  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  RATES  AND  DATA  MORE 
USEFUL  THAN  EVER. 

BUT  THIS  NEW  FORMAT  IS  EVEN  MORE  IMPORTANT  TO  YOUR 
WEEKLY  PAPER!  LISTING  BY  METRO  MARKET  HELPS  MAKE  SURE 
NO  PAPER  OR  GROUP  IS  OVERLOOKED.  YOU’LL  BE  LISTED  THE 
WAY  YOU’RE  BOUGHT.  HERE’S  THE  NEW  SET-UP: 

Section  I:  METRO  URBAN/SUBURBAN  AREAS.  Standard 
Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  will  be  used  for  geographical 
identification.  These  Metro  areas  will  be  organized  alpha¬ 
betically  within  states.  For  the  core  city  of  each  Metro  Urban 
Area,  Newspaper  Groups  will  be  listed  alphabetically  and  then 
individual  Newspapers,  alphabetically.  For  each  Metro  Sub¬ 
urban  Area,  Groups  will  be  listed  alphabetically;  then  Sub¬ 
urban  Area  Markets,  alphabetically;  and  then  the  individual 
Newspapers  serving  that  metro's  suburban  market. 

Section  II:  NON-METRO  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPERS,  defined  as 
those  whose  publishing  headquarters  and  essential  distribu¬ 
tion  are  outside  the  metro  area.  Sequence  is  alphabetical  by 
cities  or  towns  where  published. 

Section  III:  SHOPPING  GUIDES  will  continue  to  be  identified 
in  this  section,  whether  audited  or  non-audited. 

If  you’re  already  listed  in  Weekly  Newspaper  Rates  and  Data,  this  is 
how  buyers  will  find  you  —  by  metro  area  as  outlined  above. 

If  you’re  not  listed,  this  is  how  you  can  be  —  and  right  away,  in  the 
March  15  issue; 

Write  our  Mr.  Kenneth  Ortiz  today  —  or  even  tomorrow  — 
but  do  it  soon.  He’ll  fire  the  details  and  a  brief  listing 
application  back  to  you.  You  fill  that  out  and  return  it 
and  we’ll  do  the  rest.  Our  listings  close  Feb.  9,  so  act  now. 

STANDARD  RATE  A  DATA  SERVICE,  INC. 

5201  OLD  ORCHARD  ROAD,  SKOKIE,  ILLINOIS  60076 
PHONE:  (312)  966-8500 


Deadline 
Feb.15  for 
$5000  Meeman 
Conservation  ^ 
Awards 


Prizes  totalling  $5000  will  be  awarded  to  men 
and  women  on  U.S.  newspapers  in  the  sixth 
Edward  J.  Meeman  Conservation  Awards  sponsored 
by  The  Scripps-Howard  Foundation. 

Entry  deadline  for  these  awards,  given  in 
recognition  of  outstanding  work  in  the  cause  of 
conservation  published  in  newspapers  in  1969,  is 
February  15. 

One  first  prize  of  $1000  will  be  awarded. 

The  remaining  $4000  will  be  distributed  in  awards 
in  number  and  amount  to  be  determined  at  the 
discretion  of  the  judges. 

Conservation,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Meeman  Awards,  named  for  the  late  editor  of  the 
Memphis  Press-Scimitar  and  Conservation  Editor  of 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  is  limited  to  conser¬ 
vation  of  soil,  water,  forests,  clean  air,  vegetation, 
wildlife,  scenery  and  open  space.  Conservation  of 
mineral  resources  and  oil,  important  though  it  is, 
is  not  included. 

Any  U.S.  newspaperman  or  woman  may  be 
nominated  for  an  award  by  a  newspaper  or 
newspaper  reader.  No  entry  blank  is  required,  and 
entries  should  be  neat  but  not  elaborate. 
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Send  nominations  of  candidates,  including  clip¬ 
pings  and  tearsheets  of  work  and  a  biographical 
sketch  of  author,  to  Meeman  Awards,  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers,  200  Park  Ave.,  N.Y.  10017. 
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